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Introduction 





The changes in meaning exhibited by the word yoy} during the archaic 
and classical periods are exceptionally important and dramatic. In Homer 
yop) signifies both the "life" that is lost at death and ‘shade’ or ‘wraith’, as in 
the description of death in battle (II. 5.296 [ 8.123] tod 0’ avr 26On wojny te 
pévog te) and in Achilles’ exclamation at seeing the ‘shade’ of Patroclus (II. 
23.103-04 © nOno1, ij pa tig ot Kai civ ‘Aidao Óópowi | yoyr) Kai eidw@dov, 
1 náunay). After Homer yvyij undergoes transformations 
ng that lead eventually to its use by Plato to designate the 
comprehensive personal ‘soul’—the immortal and divine part of man, the 
self as a center or microcosm of his whole being, the seat of the rational 
intelligence and thus of moral choice, that which is not body and which is 
related to body as master is to slave.’ Because yoz is the word that in time 
allows human life to be characterized as a composite of body and soul, its 
history is central to one of the most important and influential achievements 
of Greek thought. 

For good reason, therefore, the questions raised by the development 
of yoy have invited substantial attention from scholars. First among these 
stands Erwin Rohde, whose late nineteenth-century literary and scholarly 
masterpiece, Psyche: Seelenkult und Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Griechen,? re- 
mains a text essential to the study of Greek religion and ethics. The way in 
which Rohde handled the semantic changes sustained by yoy, however, 
left much to be desired. His intent was to show that the Platonic description 
of the soul, or yoyh, could be derived in the main from the introduction of 
ascetic religious values into Greece in the centuries after Homer, a phenom- 


























1. E.g., Plato Phd. 79¢-8ta; 107¢—d; Ale, | 129a—130€ 
2. Quoted throughout in the translation of W. B. Hillis. 
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enon manifested in the cult of Orphism and the reported philosophical 
speculations of the early Pythagoreans. These beliefs he derived in turn 
from the earlier practice of ecstatic Dionysian religion.? But Rohde never 
successfully explained how the one truly indispensable piece of evidence 
for any theory of change in the idea of the soul in Greece, namely the 
surviving occurrences of the word ozh, could be made to support his 
thesis. Instead he borrowed from the animistic anthropology of his time the 
hypothesis that certain ideas—here the so-called Doppelginger—recur 
from culture to culture as allegedly universal powers of human logic are 
applied by primitive peoples to spontaneous mental events, like dreaming, 
that can be taken as inevitable in human experience.* By the same reason- 
ing it could be assumed that more modern ideas of personality and self 
would invariably follow any advance in civilization and scientific know- 
ledge, and this assumption allowed Rohde to treat all uses of yoy} after 
Homer not clearly the result of Orphic or Pythagorean influence as 
naturally implying a more comprehensive and rational idea of self. Thus, 
in the Presocratic philosophers yoy became, in his view, a “collective 
expression for all the powers of thought, desire, and will," 5 and in a single 
footnote he extended this generalization to much of Greek literature after 
Homer apart from texts directly influenced by Orphic or Pythagorean 
ideas.® Since the Platonic view of the soul encompasses both the rational 
personality and the capacity for supernatural existence, however, this 
magisterial treatment of the secular usage of yor) must be regarded as a 
major omission in Rohde’s argument. If in fact the vij could be widely 
recognized as the seat of “thought, desire, and will” in contexts not 
influenced by Orphic and Pythagorean teachings, the details of that secular 
development in the meaning of the word would be clearly important for 


3. Rohde, pp. 254-55; p. 326. 

4. Rohde's reliance on the principles of Spencerian anthropology is implicit but undeniable: 
e earlier age which handed down to the Greeks of Homer their beliefs about the soul cannot have 
ny more than other nations to observe the facts upon which a 
of man’s double personality" (p. 6). See Otto, pp. 15-21. and for an authoritative discussion of 
animism, Evans-Pritchard, pp. 23-27. 

5. Rohde, p. 365. 

hap. 11, n. 2: ‘Just this [Góc] and more than this, the sum and substance of all the mental 
powers in general, is what the word yoy means in the lang pt those 
account altogether that spiritual double of mankind 
whom the popular psychology called the yoy), and were thus free to u 








intastic logic based the conclusion. 
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affected by religious tendencies). They left out c 








the word to express the whole 
psychical content of the human individual. From the fifth century onw 
common. 


rds we find the word voz used 
and even regularly, in this sense in the vocabulary of non-philosophical poets and prose 
writers, Only theologians and poets, or philosophers of a theological tendency, continued to use the 
word in its ancient and primitive sense.” 
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Platonic idea of the soul and could not fairly be ignored. Equally 
important, the ascetic tradition. about the voii can hardly have furnished 
plato as rich a starting point for his own ideas as that claimed for it by 
Rohde unless there had already come into being, before Plato, some 
significant connection between the conscious moral self and the super- 
natural soul, and this alignment is regularly implied in Rohde’s descrip- 
tions of the earlier religious ideas." Whether Rohde saw these alternative 
explanations of the history of vui as complementary or contradictory 
cannot be decided; in any case, no consistent or detailed theory of semantic 
development can be extracted from Psyche. : , 

In the wake of Psyclie, however, much more systematic explanations 
for the observed changes in meaning of wvzý have been put forward. The 
general case for the influence of afterlife ideas is stated concisely by Snell: 


the 


The word denoting the eschatological soul was put to a new use, to 
designate the soul as a whole, and the word for corpse came to be 
employed for the living body; the reason for this must be that the 
clement which provided man during his living days with emotions, 
perceptions, and thoughts was believed to survive in the psyche.® 





This view is in accord, at least superficially, with evidence like that of 
Pindar's second Olympian, where salvation of some kind is promised to 
those who "keep the yvzý from unjust acts." ? A more rigorous application 
of this belief is attributed to the Pythagoreans as a consequence of the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, and it has seemed reasonable to many scholars 
to make such influence decisive for the history of vvzij. ? That Presocratic 
natural philosophy contributed to the development of yoy through 
epistemological speculation—a claim obviously true in some sense—is 
epted, and in the case of Heraclitus is well supported by 
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7. He asserts, for example (pp. 294-95), that Dionysian worship had "nothing whateve 


e" and that this omission was 






e of conscii 





With morality or with what we should call the voi 
Orphism, which held that the “height of morality is the turnin 
confined in the body in expiation of its "guilt," and that an etiologi 
to be found in the myth of the sufferings of Dionysus (pp. 341-43): It is clear enough 
doctrines of immortality Rohde felt he was thereby describing how a 


eption ofthe human psychological life began to have deeper significance for the 








explanation of man's dual nature 





of good and e 









that in examining 


Universally shared con 





Greeks by acquiring connotations of immortality and divinity 
8. Shell (1953), pp. 16-17; cf. Guthrie (1952), p. 3: Jaeger (1947), p. 72: Nilsson (1941). pp- 





1-46 





9. Pi. O. 2.68—70. 
10. Dodds, p. 139; Furley, p. t1: Snell (1953), chap. 1, n. 21; Long, p. 27: Adkins (1970), p. 101: 
Gulley, p. 196. 
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actual quotations. Some of these are distressingly enigmatic, but others are 
less so. In B 107, an example of the latter, Heraclitus appears to regard the 
yor} as the mental agent responsible for interpreting the information _ 
received through the senses:! ! “The eyes and ears are bad witnesses for men 
if they have barbarian yoyai.” Sources outside religion and philosophical 
doctrine have also been suggested for the development of yj. One recent 
study, which tries to place the idea of the self or soul in the changing 
sociology of archaic Greece{ takes the view that by the fifth century the 
general climate of individuality was so compelling that a comprehensive 
idea of personality was inevitable, and this need simply seized upon 
voi?) Finally, explanations of a purely linguistic nature have been 
proposed. The use of the word in early Greek lyric poetry in contexts like 
that of Hipponax 39 (xaxoior daw tiv nodictovoy yoni»), which in — 
contrast to Homeric practice implies that the word has acquired psycholo- 
gical value ofsome kind, is attributed to the post-Homeric analogy of yoy | 
to Oouóc.!? Another view, less probable but still influential, is that the 
increase in psychological uses of yoy in later Greek tragedy—some 
examples of which, like Orestes 1180 (éxei tò avvetóv y' oióa. aÑ oxi mapov), 
may entail an explicit sense of rationality—results from the evolution of 
periphrastic constructions'* and from an analogy occurring in the fifth 
century between yozq and other soul words having both a specific organic 
identity and a manifest role in the conscious psychological life.!5 

Each of these arguments has its perils. What we know of actual 
semantic value about the use of yoy in Orphic and Pythagorean contexts 
is pitifully small and easily subject to misi nterpretation. A case in point is 
fragment B 7 of Xenophanes, a text cor 














ining one of the few possibly 


11. Snell (1953), p. 17: (1969), p. 19; Regenbogen, p. 39: 
Raven, p. 206; Reinhardt (1959), p. 201; cf. Vlastos (1955). p. 364. 

12. Adkins (1970), p. 66. 1 

13. Harrison, p. 77; Warden, p. 103. 

14. Meissner, p. 64: "Indem dabei die yogý als das Wesentliche des lebenden Menschen 
angesehen wird, ist sie auch Träger seiner Eigenschaften. Dadurch wird yoy} gecigne 
zusammenfassenden Oberbegriff für cine Mehrzahl von Einzelbestimmungen dieses Be 





Jigon (1945), pp. 230-3 
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15. Ibid. pp. 65-68. Meissner singles out the highly anomalous phrase at Pindar P. 4.122 dv rept 
wordy ici yéOqaev to document the carly assimilation of yoy to organic status, 
von supplants other such organs of conscious 
organi 





nd then proposes that 








ss. He proposes further that the distinction between 
nd non-organic words begins to break down in Euripides, with the result that yoy can be 
used almost interchangeably with kapóía. Although the role of yogi is largely limited, by this process, to 

ivities, instances of intellectual activity appear in the Orestes quotation, Troades 1171 (àv. 
te aù wozi), and Bacchae 1268 (rò è ntonðèv róð’ ct aù yur råpa;), and they show the 
development of zzi; into a "psychischen Ge 
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hentic contemporary references to the use of the word woz by the 
jum ;oreans. Someone, presumably Pythagoras, demands that a stop be 
es beating ofa dog, since he has recognized that the voice of the dog 
xd » the yozrj of a friend: éxei Ñ gidov dvépoc àctv | yvzý, tiv éjvov 
ona a ov. These lines have been taken to show that for the 
Lg reas the y is personal and able to feel pain, and it must, 
Adr “include all the functions of the personality." 16 But one can 
draw that conclusion only by making a deduction from the uda = 
metempsychosis, not from anything said explicitly in the text o 
Xenophanes. The fragment does show that Xenophanes knew Absit 
metempsychosis, but it is frankly absurd to imagine that we can penetrate 
its satirical style to find the actual substance or language ofan (pitts 
philosophical or religious doctrine. We cannot even know for a fact tl ae 
carly Pythagorean initiate would himself refer to his transmigrating soul as 
a yoy). Whatever nomenclature the Pythagoreans adopted, the odds are 
that the ordinary Greeks to whom Xenophanes addressed himself in the 
fragment would think of the transmigrating soul as a version, however 
distorted, of the Homeric ‘shade’, the only entity that to their knowledge 
recurs after death as an identifiable remnant of its former self. They, and 
Xenophanes, could scarcely call this creation of Pythagoras anything other 
than a yoy). It follows, therefore, that although the fragment may depend 
on Pythagorean usage, it cannot be taken to prove such usage. : 
The secular explanations proposed for the development of yoni, on 
the other hand, are complicated more often by problems of meaning than 
by simple lack of evidence. The uses of yoyy in Heraclitus and, occasion- 
ally, elsewhere in the Presocratics (I will pass over for the moment 
Democritus, whose treatment of yoy is perhaps different) regularly pre- 
sent difficult questions of interpretation. In the case of Heraclitus it is not 
enough simply to know that intelligence is in some way dependent on the 
condition of the soul; it is also important to understand what role, if any, 
the connection between yoy and the mental life has in Heraclitus’ thought 
in general, and equally important, to know how to reconcile the psycholog- 
ical fragments on voz] with those that apparently have no such value but 
refer to physical animation. Since even Plato seems to avoid ambiguity 
between psychological and ‘life’ functions of soul until the middle dia- 
logues, and since the same separation of meanings is observed in other texts 
of the Presocratics, this last point is by no means unimportant and calls for 
close scrutiny of the texts in question. Finally, the view that changes in 











16. Furley, p. 11 
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yoy took place in an ideological vacuum and can be traced to sheer 
linguistic analogy seems questionable for a word so charged with cultural 
significance. Such analogies, at any rate, must be tested for common sense 
as well as technical feasibility. A word like yvy} obviously presents unusual 
problems for linguistic analysis, since itis certain to be sensitive to whatever 
ideologies, stated or not, exist in the mind of the speaker or writer about the | 
soul. 

As these studies make clear, any examination of the early use and 
meaning of yuh necessitates choosing among very different methods of 
analysis and types of evidence. No one approach will meet every argu- 
ment. Certain omissions in the discussion that follows are, therefore, 
intentional. [have not attempted to place the study of voz/jin an account of | 
the development of Greek epistemological ideas, to provide anthropo- 
logical or sociological comparisons and background materials, to discuss 
questions of religious belief in general, or, finally, to make my investiga- 
tions an exercise in semantic theory. I have instead followed the plan of. 
Burnet's famous essay on yvy, first published in 1916 under the somewhat 
optimistic title “The Socratic Doctrine of the Soul," !? a work that was, in 
fact, the earliest response to the semantic problems raised by Rohde. With 
evidence drawn from a considerable misreading of Rohde, Burnet tried to 
show that no use of yvzý before the end of the fifth century could be 
construed as having anything to do with rational knowledge or the con- 
scious personality.!* From the study of selected examples he was led to 
conclude that the designation of the yoy) as self had come into being ex 
nihilo from the brain of Socrates—a result not unconnected, one suspects, 
to the high value placed on inventive genius in Burnet's own culture. But 
for all its flaws in execution this early essay remains a model for the study of — 
vox in its sensible appreciation of the questions to be probed and evidence 
to be consulted. How, Burnet asked, do the surviving uses of yoy} in the 
documentary record accord with the belief that a gradual change in the 
Greek idea of the self, whatever its origins, occurred before Plato? The 





17. Burnet (1916), pp. 235-59. 

18, Whereas Rohde explicitly believed that yogi in the language of Greck philosophy and the 
poets expressed "the whole psychical content of the human individual ... from the fifth century 
onwards" and that only ontinued to use the word in its 
ancient and primitive s Burnet attempted to show that down to the end of the fifth century 
virtually all uses of wogj belonged to what he imagined to be the psychological life of the 
Doppelgänger. The activities of yoy thus have for hi consciousness”; it is 
the scat of “anxiety and depression,” "strange, overt ear perception or 
. the ‘double’ of 





ous philosophers and poets 











affinity with the dream: 
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primitive beli 


articulate emotion.” He concludes, “it is still, therefor 
(pp. 252-54). 
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ess of this plan has appealed to many of Burnet's readers over the 
ars, and it accounts for the work undertaken here in the sense that I have 
x D reexamine the meaning and development of yoyy along the lines 
s uror set out but then pursued all too briefly. s 
In the following pages, then, my chief effort will be to ssceso nien 
discuss all important occurrences of voi from Homer Hs the sary 
dialogues of Plato. In addition, by comparing yon with the seven iae 
words that, along with it, denote human psychological agents ofsome ind 
in archaic Greek—O0yd¢, uévoc, jcop, Kip, Kpadin, qpijv|ppévez, and vóoç— 
Į will try to construct a general model of shared patterns of usage agains 
which the meaning of vui itself can be analyzed. How ddr ie 
comparisons are is for the reader to judge. They have led me on vd who : 
to reject the orthodox analysis of these words by means of etymo logy an 
identification with specific physical organs and to doubt the widespread 
interpretation of human life in Homer as a field, so to speak, on wu a 
variety of physical and mental organs compete with one another. What 
is striking in both the archaic and classical periods, in my view, is the 
centrality and subtlety of those usages of yvy that focus on the notion of 
‘Jife-force’. I do not wish to imply, as Burnet does, that usages of yox 
which might anticipate the qualities of the soul found in Plato never 
occurred earlier on. My point is, rather, that when yof finally begins to 
appear in contexts giving it a new moral importance and suggesting that it 
is properly responsive to rationality, such occurrences are still intimately 
connected to the earlier connotations of voi as "life-forc 
One last point must be added by way of introduction. A measure of 
the difficulty encountered defining the ‘soul’ words is the lack of 
appropriate language with which to describe usages we instinctively call 
such terms assume in themselves a 


direct 


tha 














“emotional” or “psychological e 
natural separation of mind and body, if not the existence ofa true dualism. 
When, for lack of better terms, I refer throughout to “psychologic l, 
“emotional,” and “physical” meanings of these words, I am attempting to 
define, from a modern perspective, tensions that exist within the Greek 
words for ‘soul’. To the archaic Greek speaker such distinctions are not 
possible, and it is that phenomenon, in essence, to which this study is 
addressed. 





19. Snell (1953), chap. 1; Dodds, chap. 1; Harrison, pp. 634%; Fränkel (1962), pp. 85-89. 
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Patterns of Meaning Common to the 
Homeric ‘Soul’ Words 


The problems of method and interpretation presented by the Homeric 
‘soul’ words can be illustrated succinctly by the related word aióv, even 
though aióvis never itselfa psychological agent. Since aic also offers some 
specific points of comparison to the other words, I shall begin with a brief 
account of its meanings. 

The use of aióv as ‘life’ can be shown by the following contexts. Its 
loss or destruction accounts for death in 


(1) Ainy voi] te ai aidy (Il. 16.453) 

(2) èx 6’ aiòv népazai—kaxà dé ypóa návca cary (Il. 19.27).! 
It is ‘life’ in a seemingly more temporal sense in 

(3) suvovOddiog 6é of aid | xdeto (Il. 17.302) 

(4) èni dnpov dé uoi aidy | čooetar (Il. 9.415) 

(s) dvep, ax’ aidvog véog cde (Il. 24.725). 
It is used as ‘life’ in emotional contexts, although not as an emotional agent 
itself, in 





(6) Kateifeto dé yAvküc aiòv | vootov ddvpopévey (Od. 5.152) 
(7) dé xot aiv | gürvéxeo (Od. 5.160).? 


Finally, in the post-Homeric Hymn to Hermes (line 42) the phrase 
(8) aidv’ é&ecópratv .. . yeóvne? 
- Also Il. 22.58, 5.685; Od. 7.224. 


1 
2. Also Od. 
3. Also line 119 d 





vov 5 éxvduvde 61° aidvos zcxopijaas. 


11 
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has a specific physical denotation commonly taken to be ‘marrow’, on the 
basis of external evidence* and a gloss in Hesychius.) Only in post- 
Homeric usage is aiv attested (appropriately enough in view of its etymo- 
logical connection with aie’) with the meaning ‘lifetime’, as in line 6 in the 
Hymn to Hephaestus (aidva didyovaiy) and Eumenides 315 (aidva ðıorzveñ). 

The issue raised by aióv is clear enough. If we analyze its Homeric 
occurrences alone, we find that they suggest nothing more than ‘life-force’ 
ina not very precisely defined sense. ‘Life-force’ is wholly satisfactory in (1) 
and (2), even obligatory in the latter. Close inspection of (3), (4), and (s)— 
passages that seem to imply time—suggests a development along the lines 
of ‘maturity’ or ‘period of maturity’ in which the ‘life-force’ is strong, 
particularly since such statements seem limited to warriors in their prime. 
Passages (6) and (7) can be either literal or metaphorical ways of linking this 
‘life-force’ to emotional expressions, and there is no objective way to judge 
how literally they should be taken. Thus, although aióv as it is used in (8) is 
obviously able to combine ‘life’ or ‘life-force’ in some sense with a specific 
bodily material or organ, an unbiased reading of the evidence should 
inhibit the natural tendency to treat the relatively abstract or intangible 
meaning as acquired and the explicit bodily reference of aióv as original. 
On this evidence alone, the concrete manifestation of aíóv as ‘marrow’ 
appears to be secondary to the intangible sense of ‘life-force’ both chrono- 
logically and in importance. 

That we should hesitate before treating ‘life-force’ as merely an 
inferred meaning of aióv is confirmed by its etymology, since aióv is 
derived from a root signifying ‘vitality’ or ‘vital force of animated 
beings." The root meaning is clearly present in Homeric aió20z (‘nimble’ 
and 'changeful of hue") and aióAAziv (‘to shift rapidly to and fro’).® To state 
the problem simply, aiv shows that Greek words centering on the idea of 
‘life’ or ‘life-force’ cannot be predictably rationalized into early and relat- 

















4. Pi, fr. 111,5 and Hipp. Epid. VlLt22. 

5- aiá 6 £v navei cà apati pedis, 

6. Benveniste (1937), p. 108. The statement of Achilles at Il. 9.415 (that he will enjoy his aióv 
in his old age in Phthia) weakens this argument. But the IE cognates (see following note)— Lat. iuvenis, 
Goth. juggs, Skt. yuvan—favor the notion of a period of vigor. 

DA pp. 104. “L'accord de l'ranien et du Védique nous livre done, dans *3yu (*yu) un 
terme chargé d'une signific 











ion concré 





et humaine, la ‘force de vie’ qui se réalise dans l'accomplisse- 
(p. 107). These 


cognates dei, aevum). That the meaning ‘marrow’ or ‘fluid’ could arise out of a supposed primitive 








ment de l'existence humaine mais qui est à l'origine independente de sa duré 


Degani objects (p. 40) to the separation of the temporal and nontemporal values on anthropological, 
but not linguistic, grounds. Cf. Treu, pp. 2-4. 
8. Benveniste (1937), p. 107. 
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ively concrete meanings as opposed to late and relatively abstract mean- 
ings. Nevertheless, because aitov is ‘shed’ in (6), Onians asserts that it 
onnotes liquid in relation to the body,” in this case tears but elsewhere 
cerebrospinal fluid. The original meaning of aióv is thus taken to have been 
«life-fluid’, from which, by gradual transition, it became that which the 
fluid contains and represents, or ‘life’? 

The difficulty with this apparently logical interpretation is not hard to 
see. It is, of course, possible that for Homeric speakers aiv brought to 
mind vivid images of bodily fluid and marrow, but from the etymology 
we must recognize that for a certain period in the history of Indo-European 
or Proto-Greek it very likely did not, and that the time of transition to the 
supposed Homeric meaning cannot be identified. Direct proof must be 
supplied, therefore, by the Homeric texts themselves to show that aióv has 
in them a specific, consistent bodily identity and that it is not, as its uses 
otherwise suggest, a term expressing ‘life-force’ as a self-sufficient idea. 

The assumption of this study, accordingly, is that words like aiv and 
some or all of the traditional Greek ‘soul’ words— yoy), Quuóc, uévoc, ijcop, 
Kijp, Kpadin, voos, ppry|péves—are culturally idiosyncratic expressions 
that cannot be understood apart from their historical setting. Such words, 
like all religious, psychological, and moral terminology used in popular 
speech, defy precise translation because we are in some measure bound to 
be ignorant of the implicit attitudes and ideas that shape them.'® In the case 
of the ‘soul’ words, an "organic" model of the psychological life has 
dominated efforts to interpret and translate from archaic Greek to modern 
sensibilities. This has seemed natural enough, given the suggestiveness of 
al of the etymologies, the Homeric and later use of Kpadin/rapdia as 
the anatomical ‘heart’, and the unusually large number of words used in the 
Homeric language to designate psychological agents, some of which do, 
from time to time, appear to refer to a distinct physical organ or process. 
That the apparent organic references must be taken as the underlying literal 
value of these terms is in fact the explicit thesis of the two systematic studies 
of the archaic ‘soul’ words published to date, that of Bóhme in the late 
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86-09; “It fits the original sense of fluid for aiv that unlike yogi and Oupds it is 
hot said to leave the body in a swoon or go to Hades. It flows away in tears, The unmistakable use of 





Wor for "spinal marrow" has been regarded as later and derivative [ic., arguing from the temporal 
Soxnates dei, aevum}, That the meaning "marrow" or ‘fluid’ could arise out of a supposed primitive 
* is difficult to belie est evidence lends no 
ning. On the other hand it is not diffi ng the life 


i might come to mean the life which the fluid represents and so the life temporally considered, the 
lifetime dep i 
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PPort to the latter mi lc to see how a word desig; 








dent upon i 
10. See the lucid and c 





ng discussion of this point in Evans-Pritchard, pp. 11-14 
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1920s!! and the more recent, massively documented work of Onians.'* 
Less dogmatic positions have been taken by others, notably Snell, who 
evidently sees the ‘soul’ words as agents that function more by analogy to 
the visible organs of the body than as organs themselves. Nevertheless, it is 
fair to say that no objection to the "organic" model has been seriously or 
systematically put forward. Since this model of the mental and emotional 
life implies a largely disunified conception of personality, one vulnerable to 
transformation by almost any less concrete and atomistic representation, its 
accuracy is a matter of some importance.'? 

I see no compelling reason to accept this theory. At some earlier level 
in the development of the language, specific physical processes and organs 
may well have been identified as emotional or mental agents. Yet in the 
Homeric texts themselves there is little evidence for the active retention of 








as Snell correctly pointed out in his review (Snell 
motional and physi 


11. Bóhme incorporated into his wor 
[1932]. pp. 16th), a simplistic attempt to separate 
agents that he examined, by assuming the Greeks themselves recognized such distinctions. 

12. According to Onians (p. 49), ifthe gpéves are, as he believes, the lungs, the Avós must be the 
breath, since consciousness is “naturally identified with the breath not only because to be conscious is to 
have breath, but also because the breathing is affected when there is violent emotion, and not only the 
breathing but the flow of blood. There is pulsation with flushing or pallor.” 
however, is countered by more psychophysical language, e.g. (p. 51), “At the sta 
these beliefs emerged there was difficulty in conceiving anything except material entities [italics mine! 
névog is apparently not an abstraction or a mere state of something else, but coi 
something, either fluid or gaseous, which for con 
inwardly felt much as we feel what we so name 
with the breathing m. 
from its bodily expressions and thinking that the latter are epiphenomena or after-effects.” But this 
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This interpretation, 
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seived as itse! 





id which was 









nience we may translate as “energy 
lso pp. $2-53 
m strange to us, since we are in the habit of abstracting the 








he association of the emotion 





motion itself 





nt constant reduction to concrete physical ideas, for example, the speculation 





awareness does not prev 
on p. 81 that jrop might mean the bronchial tubes and aorta, and the insistence (chap. 2) that the gpésez 
are the lungs: elsewhere, they too are the bronchial tubes. For an exte 
Onians on more general grounds, see Bayet (1952). 

13. Snell's argument (1953), p. 8, is especially pertinent: 
Homeric terminology for soul comparable to the deficiency in physical terminology 
gap is filled with a number of words which do not possess the same centre of gravity as the modern 
terms, but which cover more or less the same area.” In a sense this faults the Homeric terminology for 
failing to achieve a dualistic idea of the self at the same time that it interprets the language in terms of 
y in a metaphorical sense is judicious and avoids 














here is, therefore, 











one, Snell's treatment of the ‘soul’ words as organs onl 
the specious rationalizations of Onians. But it leads nonetheless to a model of the person in which the 
physical significance of the ‘soul’ words is construed in so rudimentary a way that semantic develop- 
ment can be seen in any usage not compatible with the occupation of physical space. Thus (p. 17), he 
sees a clear development in the meaning of yoy) in fragment B 45 of Heraclitus, since it is now 
h differ radically from those of the body and the physical organs,” and to 
caris nonsensical.” Snell's point that only in Heraclitus and 
the lyric poets is i e described (p. 19: 

dimension of the spiritual, receives no attention in Homer") is at odds with the constant referral of the 














"endowed with qualities wh 





say “that someone has a de 








intensity” of psychological experi intensity, the proper 
y" of psy p. y prop 





rce’ words in Homer to waxing and waning of energy. 
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consistent physical referents for these words, or for the differentiation of 
function suitable to bodily organs. In fact, the etymologies in question are 
often vague or impossible to interpret in the light of Homeric usage, '* the 
physical referents are not, on the whole, either precise or self-consistent, 
and the mental and emotional functions in question are not easily dis- 
tinguishable from word to word. It should also be a source of some caution 
that this organic model obviously satisfies the instinctive feeling, evident in 
the interpretation of aiv given by Onians and pervasive in earlier anthro- 
pology, that any evolutionary pattern of this kind ought to move from 
simpler to more complicated ideas, from naive concreteness to sophisti- 
cated abstraction. 

In order to make as empirical a study as possible of the meanings of 
these culturally bound words, it therefore seems reasonable to ask not what 
their antecedents might have been, or how we ought to identify them 
against a standing assumption that they are literal or figurative organs or 
processes of the body. We must ask, rather, what ideas best explain without 
preconception substantial numbers of unselected examples of the words as 
they are used in Homer. In contrast to the "organic" model, I propose to 
show that apart from xpadin and wvy/j all Homeric ‘soul’ words can be 
explained as designating one of three things: 





(1) a concrete, contextually determined ‘thought’ (or ‘thoughts’), 
usually, but not always, immediate and temporary in nature; 

(2) a force or energy on which the ‘life’ of a man depends; 

(3) personifications of (1) and (2). 


These categories are, of course, reductive in their way; but I believe they 
offer, on balance, a more satisfactory explanation of the Homeric evidence 


14. Kapdia/xpadin is the only ‘soul word that has a common, specific anatomical value in the 
Indo-European languages (PIE *kerd/[krd]; cf. Lat. cordis, Lith. širdis, OHG herza, cte., although it must 
", or marrow). Even xapõia 
becomes vague or transformed in archaic and classical Thuc. 2.49, where it means 
Stomach’, and Archil, 114.4, kapding nds; but in light ofits use asa tangible object at Il. 13.442 and the 

sistency with which its contexts suggest the palpable, beating ‘heart’, kapófa is properly regarded asa. 
Manifest organ of the body. Nevertheless, most usages are predominantly psychological and not 
Physical per se, Etymologies for the other words give no obvious or precise physiological values. 
Kapõia ates the "heart" as a physical obj 








be pointed out that many of the cognates have the m 
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ijp was able to acquire other connotations 





indeed, is like] i 
Ske a likely to have survived in importance in Homeric usage by doing so. Bods is cognate with 
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as we have it than do any others. I must stress that | am not proposing that 
these words exhibited similar meanings or a common pattern of develop- 
ment before Homer, or that they are precisely equivalent in meaning in 
Homer. What I hope to show is that the chief emotional agents could not 
be thought of in Homer apart from some feeling that the ‘life’ of a man was 
dependent upon their activities, and that intellectual agents could not be 
imagined without constant ambiguity with contextually determined 
‘thought’. These associations, further, largely determine the manner in 
which the self can be imagined and expressed in early Greek, and they are 
not accounted for by the "organic" model. Whatever the original dif- 
ferences in usage, and whatever the exact meanings of all these words in 
pre-Homeric Greek, there has occurred, I suggest, by the time of the 
composition of the Homeric texts, so much analogizing around these 
implicit core meanings that it is the relationship of the words to those 
meanings and only that relationship which determines their development 
after Homer. In addition, the pattern identified by this hypothesis can be 
used to account for the nature, development, and spread of yoy in popular 
usage after Homer. 

Of the ‘soul’ words that express the two types of underlying semantic 
categories to be examined, those centering on contextual ‘thought’ or 
‘thoughts’ are easier to deal with, and I shall treat them briefly before 
turning to the ‘life-force’ words. Moreover, the ‘thought’ words—vóoc 
and gprjv/péveg—are essential for the pattern of the group as a whole and 
in any case have also been incorporated into the “organic” model of the 
mental and emotional life in Homer—véog only by analogy as an 
imaginary organ of mental attention and intention,'> but the gpévez 
directly as ‘lungs’ or ‘diaphragm’. 

Von Fritz has correctly observed the strong tendency in Homer to use 
gphv|gpéves and, to a lesser extent, vóoz when the results of the mental 
activity in question are immediately discernible.'® A more productive way 
to put this point for our purposes is to say that it is often impossible to 
decide whether either of these words denotes an autonomous psycho- 
logical agent (‘that which thinks’) or the function of such an agent (the 
‘thought’).'7 This ambiguity of agent and function and the correspond- 
ingly close bonding to context can be seen in the case of gpijv/gpéves, for 
example, when the singular gpýv is used to indicate a single manifest 
thought or purpose. Thus, at Iliad 12.173 the gpéva Aid cannot be per- 











15. Snell (1953). p. 13- 
16. Von Fritz (1943), p. 229. The importance of gpiv/9pi 

estimated thanks to its freq ice Harrison, pp. 74—75- 
17. Examples discussed are from Il. 1-12. and Od. 1- 
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suaded once 1t has decided to give glory to Hector, and it becomes virtually 
mous with the concrete ffoij of Zeus in Iliad 1.5.!* Unlike xarà 
Qupóv. which by itself (see below, p. 39) scems in certain contexts to 
designate imagination or silent knowledge as a form of personified 
exchange between the individual and his Ouuóc, Kata péva is used with 
E such as v, ópuaíveiv, and uepypicerv (Achilles at Iliad 9.244 fears 

atà opéva lest the gods accomplish Hector's boast for him) to imply the 
Es of. looking ahead or failing to look ahead to the likely outcome ofa 
given situation.'? Close identification m an immediate and specific 
outcome also occurs in all but two instances?? of kata gpéva kai Kata Ovpov, 
since in every case there is an attempt to decide between two courses of 


synony' 





action.” 
As for plural uses, particularly the dative gpeai by itself or with 


prepositions, it is equally hard to distinguish between result-oriented 
‘thought’ or ‘thoughts’ and the subject or agent that can be supposed to 
fontain or generate such thought. This ambiguity is evident in the use of 
gpeci?? in passages concerned with that by which or within which plans or 
contrivances for an immediate situation are to be discovered; at Iliad 9.423, 
for example, the ambassadors to Achilles are instructed to report his words 
to the other Achaeans so that they may devise in their gpéveg a better plan to 
"deal with their predicament (Evi gpeai urjciv áuzívo). But examination of 
context suggests that the ambiguity of agent and function is present also 
where immediate purpose is less clearly at issue?? and where thoughts of a 
moral character are intended, as when Athena complains to Zeus that a 
Sceptered king should not know just things (Od. 5.9 gpeaiv aliai ciócc), if 
his people are to be as forgetful of him as the Ithacans are of Odysseus.?^ 
Less clearly, ‘thoughts’ regularly directed toward a particular object may 
be felt as thoughts of a persistent nature (almost always in the nominative 














18. Also, Il. 10.45, 46. 

19. I. 1.555, 2.3, 5:406, 9.244, 10.507, $38. 

Tl. 4.163 (= 6.447); Od. 4.813 

Il. 1.193, 297, 4.117, 120, $.671, 8.169; Od. 4.117, 120, 5.365, 424, 6:118, 10.151 

XE is 1.55,6.61 (= 7.120 [gpévaz]), 8.218, 9.423. 434, $06. 11.793: Od. 1.42, 89, 427, 444, 2.363, 
2. 151, 4, « 739, 777, 843, 5:427, 8.273. 9.419, 11.146, 454. 474- 

k 9:611), 4.39, $:259, 8.366, 10.237, 11.89 (‘thoughts’ directed to action); 

345. 4.245 (same, with dixi o: 2 

Ete (same, but with dxj or fin); 2 


557. 
6.180, 10.533 (same, but with the action undefined) 


3-76. 6.140 (san 
> (same, with 6ápsoz and pévoz); 4.82 
E ápcoz and pévos); 4. 


above) 








ll. 1.107, 297 





2.241 k i : 
» 70, 301 (thoughts! dwelt on for sustained 


34, 4.720, 10.438, 





: 9.313, 10.4 (intention?) 





i 1.333, 8.446 (recognition, not action); Od 
11-428 thoughts’ directed to action 







$. 5:206 (‘thoughts’ dwelt on for sustained motivation); 

20% (recognition, not action); 1.115 (imagination [], but perhaps ‘thoughts dwelt on’ as 
$, 219, 8.154, 11.195 (névOog and sojóea in "thoughts dwelt on’) 

Tl. 1.342, 2. 
345 

















5.326, 8.360 (specific, not general), 9.119; Od. 2.231, 3.266, 5.9, 8. 240, 
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and accusative plural)?5 and thus become the ‘wits’ of men that account for 
characteristic skill or craft?® (Od. 2.117: Penelope knows fair handicrafts, 
cunning, and gpévag éo02dg). Alternatively, the gpéveç are ‘thoughts’ that 
account for the ability to act capably or reliably in general, and so account 
for foolish behavior by their absence?" or removal (Il. 9.377 ex yáp 
gpévas cideto untieta Zeúç); and they are ‘thoughts’ that describe a man’ 
power of reason as it becomes manifest?8 (Od. 10.493: the gpévez oj 
Teiresias are still Zuzcóor, as Odysseus will be able to judge for himself wher 
Teiresias speaks). Although these instances do not justify in themselves the 
view that the gpévez cannot be felt as persistent entities apart from the 
thoughts that they generate, the use of gpévez to designate characteristi 
skill or craft—a usage to which the last examples also seem related —can 
compared directly with the doublet vorjuaza. kal opévaz in a context (Od. 
8.559 G22’ aai icai vorjuaza kai. gpévas dvópóy, of the Phaeacian ships) i 
which there can be no doubt about the objective quality of vorjuaza. 

It is important, therefore, that of a sample of 147 instances oj 
pi vlppévez (Iliad and Odyssey 1-12) only twenty-five are not ambiguo: 
with ‘thought’, ‘thoughts’, or ‘wits’ as described. Of these exception 
occurrences four?? are anatomical (three of these are imprecise and am- 
biguously emotional), four?? place the póg or top in the gpévez, one?! 
describes the return of consciousness to the (piv after syncope, and four a 
anomalous.*? Of the remaining twelve uses of gpijv/opévez only two ar > 
not in the singular,?? and of the ten other passages six?* describe dis- 













































25. The exception is Od. 8.356. 

26. Il. 1.115; Od. 117, 4.264, 7.111, 8.168, 448, 556. 

27. Hl. 3.442, 6.237, 7.360. 

28. Il. 4.104, 5.493 (ambiguous with ‘thoughts’ directed to action); 3.108, 
and intention?); 1.362, + 316 (dos, zóvos, névðoç affect the gpé 
powers), 8.541 (dog). 

29. Il. 1.103, 10.10; Od. 4.661, 9.301. 

30. Il. 8.202, 413, 9.232, 458 

31. Od. 5.458. 









52 (mental powers 
Od. 10.493 (mental 








32. Il. 9.184: Odysseus and the others hope to persuade the uz;á2a epévaz of Achilles: I. 10.139: 
the voice of Nestor reaches zepi gpévag of Odysseus as he awakens; Od. 6.65: Nausic: says that the 
Provision of clothing is a care uj gpeví, a passage that may simply indicate ‘intention’ but tends to 
characterize gp asa general psychological entity without a specific function; Od. 7.3 
know dvi gpeai that the ships of Alcinous are the best. 

33. ppives. Od. 1.328: Penelope in her chamber hears gpeai the song of the minstrel: 11 
Arete asks the Phaeacians how Odysseus seems to them sióg ce jj: 

174, 6.285, 481, 8.559, 9.186, 11.683; Od. 4.102, 6.106, 14: 

34. Those which do not do so are Il. 6.285: the epi of He 
died: 6.481: the mother rejoices gpéva when 
(xpo) his gpijv with weeping: 
her, 








Odysseus will 












s tt iè opévaz évdov dans: epi. Il 








or would forget its sorrow if Paris 
Victorious son comes home; Od. 4.102: Menelaus delights 
147: Odysseus fears that Penelope will be angry gpévaif he embraces 
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T te. pleasure of the sort that may be derived, for example, from 
aci a usage which significantly distinguishes gprjv from the ‘life-force’ 
xe MEN ‘it acts as an emotional agent not readily connected with 
ule Of the 122 instances that can be regarded as ambiguous with 
ied fifteen?? clearly tend to characterize gpyv/ppéves as a persistent 
Ee the generality of their contexts or by making eprinfepis ec the 
subject of emotional states like zóvoz and dyos, but even E inter- 
pretable as ‘thoughts’. This strong ambiguity between agentan fanest 
must be seen, therefore, as decisively weakening the ability eir Eç 
to be perceived as an autonomous source of thought and emotion, an pe 
as something denoting the self of the man as a whole. As a result, it is 
understandable that the words gpijv and gpéves occupy the strongly per- 
sonifying subject position only nine times in the twenty-four books of 
Homer taken as a sample (gpijv once, the rest gpéves), a position typical for 
most of the other ‘soul’ words. 4 

The usages of vóog are almost identical in scope to those of 
opijv|epévez and are comparable in detail. Like epriv|apivec, wos can reg- 
ularly be that in which a thought is conceived or the thought itself, as 
von Fritz?® observes. It can be a distinct plan or intent, as exhibited by its 
frequent doubleting with ffovAj and by its attribution to Zeus (cf. gpiva 
4165).?7 It can be used, like gpévas, with Zuzcóoz to describe the persistence 
of simple mental activity.?* It can be that aspect of men ‘known’ by the 
traveler.” It diverges significantly from gpjv/gpévez only when, asa pure 
function devoid of all ambiguity with its role as a psychological agent, it 
undergoes specialization into something akin to ‘reason’ (II. 20.133 “Hpn, 
qi] zazénarve napèr vóov: Hera is told by Poseidon not to be angry beyond 
reason). 


























With this exception, there is virtually no contextual usage of vóoç not 
available to gpijv[ppévez, nor are there any of gpijv[ppévez, other than those 
of an anatomical character (whether actual or metaphorical), from which 
Yó0z is excluded. But the impressions conveyed by the two words are very 
different, Unlike piv] gpévez, vóoz regularly takes a subject position in the 
manner of Oypds, kip, and top, and this accounts for approximately half its 











35- M. 1:333, 362, 4.163 (= 6.447), 6.355, 8.124, 316, 446; Od. 1.151, 4.813, 5:74, 7.208, 8.368, 
556, 10.48 





36. Von Fritz (1943), pp. 81. 
Doublet with fovzj: Od. 2.281, 3 
15:509, Od. 19.326: vóog dió: Il. 
164 





28, 4.267, 11.177, 12.211, 13.305, 16:37 
143. 14.160, 15.242, 461, 16.103, O88, 17.176, 


with jac: I. 
46; Od. s.103, 





7447. 
1 








II. 11.813, Od. 10.240; cf. £vaieiuoz at Od. 5.190. 


39: Od. 1.3; cf. 4.493, 21.205: also 6.121, 8.576, 9.176, 13.20 
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occurrences,*® most of which cannot easily be seen as ambiguous with - 
contextually defined ‘thought’ of the kind just described (e.g., Od. 2.92 
vóog uevorvà; Od. 1.347 vóog ğpwrai). It is also, perhaps, more easily 
characterized as a long-lasting disposition (e.g., Od. 18.392, where it is used 
with aie’) than is gprjv/gpévez. In a spectrum of uses extending from 
contextually limited function (again, ‘thought’) to autonomous agent 
(‘mind’), vóoc is thus more closely identified with the qualities of autonomy 
and self-containment essential to the latter. f 
The higher frequency of ‘agent’ uses for vóoç, as opposed to 
pry] gpéves, raises a problem fundamental to all Homeric ‘soul’ words. An 
ssumption of the “organic” model of the psychological life, as I have said, 
is that the ability of gpyv/ppéves to act as a psychological agent stems from 
its supposed anatomical identity, and from the analogy of adyjjv and oxdjy 
it cannot be doubted that in origin piv was indeed a bodily part.*! Néog, 
on the other hand, must be treated etymologically as a nomen actionis of the 
same type as 4óyog and cannot possibly have its Homeric character 
accounted for by reference to some original physical identity. However - 
generous an "organic" treatment of these words we assume historically 
that thought, perhaps, was once attributed directly by Proto-Greek | 
speakers to the lungs or diaphragm and that vóoz too became a psycholo- 
gical agent within the context of such ideas—it still follows from the 
disparity in usage just noted that no correlation exists in Homer between | 
the tendency of the two words to be felt directly or etymologically 
bodily organs and their ability to function as psychological agents ii 
dependent of a limiting context and ambiguity with ‘thought’ directed to 
that context. Indeed, if there is a correlation it is the opposite of what the 
“organic” model leads us to expect. This difference should make us 
reconsider what it is, not in etymology but in the Homeric mind, that. 





40. Apart from the usages listed in nn. 37-39, which may perhaps be taken as making it 
the occurrences of vóoç can be broken down as follows. ‘Attention’ or ‘perception! 
of a given situation’: Il, 15.699, Od. 19.42, 479; ‘reason’ or ‘sense’: Il. 10.391, 20.133 (not ambiguous. 
with agent uses), I. 9.108, 23.604: ‘plan’ or ‘intent’: I, 4.309, 9.104, 22.382, 23.149, 24-367, Od. 2.1245 
4:256, 5:23, 13:255; 14.490, 22.215, 24.479: ‘plan’, ‘intent’, or ‘seat of intent’: [I. 15.52, Od. 3.147, 7-2634 
24.474; ‘thought’ (moral, judgmental, or contextually limited in some way) or ‘seat of thought’: Ile 
1.132, 2.192, 9.514, 10.2267, 12.255, 18.419, 20.25, 22.185, 23.5907, 24.354. Od. 1.66, ia 
10.494, 11.272, 13.229, 16.197, 18.136, 23.77; ‘seat of mental activity’ or ‘wits’: I. 11.813, 14.2179 
15.129, Od. 10.240; ‘seat of intelligence or general thought’: Il. 10.122, 13.732. 14.62, 15.80, 643, 24-3581 
377, Od. 2.346, 7.73, 8:177, 10.329, 18.332, 392, 20.366; general mental and emotional agent: II. 1.363 
16.19), 3.63, 9.554, 16.35, 23.484, Od. 1.347, 2.92 
categories are considered representative of vóog as an autonomous agent, more than one in four, 
occurrences of véo¢ falls into this category, as against, roughly, half as many for gpiv/gpé 
41. Chantraine (1933), p- 166, 
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determines the ability of such words to act as mental agents. Against the 
view that "oz and gpijv/gpéves are portrayed as they are because of the 
fecling that they are something inherently tangible and autonomous in the 
'man—actual or analogical organs with a distinctive identity—it can be 
"suggested that they are so treated because something not originally con- 
crete in nature has undergone personification. That the decidedly more 
"intangible vóoz is more frequently and freely an autonomous agent in 
Homeric psychology must raise the possibility that in Homer, at least, it is 
only as personifications of their psychological functions that véog and 
ppývlopéves begin to be felt as inner beings of some kind. 

If we try not to rationalize naively the history of these words, 
therefore, but to base our conclusions only on the observed Homeric 
"usages, it is scarcely possible to take gprjv/gpévec as indicating a well-defined 
interior self still strongly characterized by its anatomical identity—in 
"Bóhme's words, as something able to encompass “das Erlebnis der ganzen 
"Menschen, Körper und Seele." *? The close parallelism with vóoc, com- 
plete in all respects except the anatomical, and the greater success of vóoc as 
a psychological agent, argue that an idiosyncratic pattern of meaning, 
independent of any earlier organic roles, has absorbed both words. It is not 
“essential that we describe this pattern as contextual ‘thought’ and its 
personification—although that seems to me a reasonable statement of 
What is observed. But it is essential, surely, that the existence of a shared 
idiosyncratic pattern be given proper weight in deciding whether Homeric 
Speakers actually assign thought to the lungs and diaphragm when they use 
in connection with psychological activity. 

















In addition to yuh, four of the Homeric ‘soul’ words—Ovids, uévoç, 

d Kijp— can be translated as ‘life’ in certain contexts, either as ‘life 
trove u rn SIE y 

troyed at death’ (Muóç, uévoc, řtop) or as the ‘life component in a- 


Privative adje S 





E. dps decidedly idiosyncratic ideas of the physical ‘life’ that are 

AMARE o pe stone Second, I will argue that the psychological 

Aem ce ls can be most successfully explained as direct extensions 
d r "lifc-force" contexts. 

The centrality of the meaning "life-force' in a sense comparable to 





42. Böhme, p. 9, n. 2 
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òè gbiviPovaw àkýpoi), but other instances of åxýpioç do not 
. mortality, for example, Iliad 5.812, where fear makes a man 
Kap is also used with gidoc, this time in emotional contexts as 
jpposed to ‘life’ contexts for (uuóc (e.g., Il. 14.139 above). It undergoes 
waning’ in emotional contexts (II. 1.491 g0iviicake gidov Kip: of Achilles 
remaining by the ships when he wants to fight), is the seat of desire for food 
d drink, like óc (Il. 19.319), and is probably involved in the onset of 
cope (Od. 5.454 ài yàp o v Kip... ó ð’ dp’ dnvevatoc wai 
(1060; | Kei nmeréov, káuatog dé uv aivóg ikavev.|AÀ' öte Ó p’ 
ur voco xai àz ppéva Onpos ayépOn: the xp of Odysseus is overcome and his 
6c is restored in the context of exhaustion after swimming to Phaeacia). 
js instance of syncope caused by physical exhaustion can be compared 
"with )uéve) Kip used of a pair of exhausted horses at Iliad 23.443, a 
"formula that is psychological in every other context. The xjjp is located in 
the gpévcz, the atýðea, and once in the Ovpdg (Il. 6.523), and is usually 
*heart’-like. Thus Penelope has sharp cares dup’ dótvóv xip (Od. 19.516) and, 
in an unusually physical passage, Patroclus wounds Sarpedon where the 


aidy can be demonstrated by a survey of uses of the words not instinctively 
seen by us as psychological. Like aidv, @vuóç regularly ‘leaves’ the body, | 
with no implication of afterlife survival (II. 4.470), and in so doing may be 
‘breathed out’ (Il. 13.654 Ovudy dnonveiwy and Il. 20.403 Üuuóv diac) or 
simply cease to animate, without any implication about breath (Od. 3.455 
dine 6’ dotéa Ovpds). It is used with d/Abvar (Il. 1.205) and is therefore 
something that may be ‘destroyed’, if we extend the root meaning of 
dddivar to such contexts, but it is not used with Z/ev or with more 
metaphorical notions of destruction like that of the phrase é 0’ aiv 
négatat. Like aióv, Ovpóç is frequently used with endearments or with giZog 
in the reflexive sense (II. 11.407 gidog; Il. 17.17 “eAmédc), and in all but one 
instance (Od. 13.40) such uses apply to ‘life’ as it is found in death contexts, | 
not emotional ones. The notion of ‘wasting’ or ‘waning’ in an emotional | 
context occurs at Odyssey 19.263 (Üvuóv tie) and Iliad 22.242 (évd001 Ovudg 
éteipeto névÜci Avyp@). When the (vuóg is diminished in quantity, the 
physical state is directly threatened. Thus, at Iliad 1.593 (04fyoc čti Avuç o 
évijev) Hephaestus is either exhausted, nearly dead, or in a faint after his fall 
from Olympus. Similarly, the Avuóç of men who have to row without a 
wind is worn out (Od. 10.78 teipeto ó' àvópav (opc in’ eipeaing dzzyetvijc),. 4 
as is that of mules straining to move great timbers (II. 17.744). In these cases _ 
Ovpiés obviously implies ‘strength’, a value contiguous with that of the 
word in contexts of eating and drinking (Od. 5.95 jjpape rjv dócoój]) and. — 
in the recovery of consciousness after syncope (Il. 22.475 & péva Ovuóc 
dyépOn). The use of Ooid¢ at Iliad 16.540, where Hector is accused of being 
forgetful of his allies, who are wasting their Ovpdc(Onpdv dxogOvibovat), 
offers a direct parallel to the use of aióv at Odyssey 5.160, quoted above, and 
shows fruitful ambiguity between the emotional @yudg and the meanings 
‘strength’ and ‘life’. Certain evidence of this ambiguity is provided by the | 
compound vpogphópoç, which entails either ‘death’ (Od. 2.329 gápuaka - 
ÜouogÜópa) or suffering (Od. 4.716 dzoc Ovuoptópov: Penelope on the ^ 
departure of Telemachus). When described as a concrete physical entity or 
substance, Ode is "breath "-like (Il. 21.386 diza dé aiv evi peoi Üvuóc (ico), 
‘blood’-like, and even ‘heart’-like (Il. 7.216 Ovpdc vi acrjeact nátagaev). It 
is located, as these quotations show, in the gpévez and the ota and | 
nowhere else, except for what may be imagined from the phrase Aine Ó' - 
datéa Ovpds and the use of the word in a death context with jén. 






















































9 Ayi^ Aoc 0400v Kijp; Od. 4.270 'Odvacijos . . . gidov Kipp; Il. 

ç Adciov Kp). 
h A slightly more comprehensive pattern is exhibited by #rop. It is said 
‘to leave the body at death, not with deine but dito (Il. 15.252 énzi qizov 
iov trop). Like Ovpóç and pévog it is used with 0445vai to describe death (Il. 
E^ qj nes gizov ijcop ó2éaenc). Usages with Avery, on the other hand, 
A signify emotional duress rather than death. The formula Azo 
Pobvaca Kai gidov htop describes great fear or joy at a moment of extreme 
is (Od. 4.703: Penelope hears that Telemachus has gone; Od. 23.205: 
elope recognizes the tokens; Od. 5.406: Odysseus realizes that he is 
Sut to crash on the reef; II. 21.114: Lycaon realizes that Achilles is about 
o kill hi m). The absence of åýerv in death contexts is offset somewhat by the 
of ajtop with daiter in the phrase dedaiypévov top (Il. 17.535), if this 
“Pression is not entirely metaphorical. As the quotations above show, 
hr E: MIA used, like Ovidg and , with pihos, although in contrast 
BE Ta » Ooms this phrase always eccars in emotional rather than 
— Muir de Like the other words, #rop is thought to ‘wane’ or 
emotional duress. Thus Penelope wastes away in her #rop 


























The word x7p designates physical ‘life’ only in the compound áxjpioc. T Ody 
(Il. 11.392 6&0 ffézoc nédetar xal àxýpiov alya tiðnar: Meriones boasting of — E CYsscus (Od. 19.136 gidov xatatýropar ijcop). In the same context in 





his spear). ‘Lifelessness’ is probably the implication of Iliad 21.466, where — 


à apne: 3 43. On di C - GS 
Apollo speaks of the general fate of mortals as that of ‘wasting away’ ? diio Chantraine follows Eustathius’ diov rò dénveov. 
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which the supplies and uévoz of Menelaus and his companions are ex- 
hausted by the experience of being marooned, the top is also affected and 
the same ambiguity results: Eidothea tells Menelaus he has been trapped on 
the island so long that the #rop of his comrades is in decline (Od. 4.374 
puvóðer ðé tot Atop écaípo), and it is not possible to know whether this — 
implies emotional despair or physical weakness resulting from lack of food 
and sustenance. A less ambiguous physical context is found at Iliad 10.575, 
where Odysseus and Diomedes refresh the sop (àvawózciv) by bathing in 
the sea. Similarly, responsiveness of the jjzop to food and drink is indicated 
at Iliad 19.169, where the cop of a well-fed man is Qapcaz£ov even if he | 
must fight all day, and at Iliad 9.705, where Diomedes instructs the 4 
Achaeans to rest after eating (tetapndpevor gízov rjcop | aitov Kai ğivoio' tò — 
yap uévoz čøti Kai xij). The ijcop is located, like the other words, in the | 
ati0og at Iliad 22.452 (Èv 6’ uoi adti | acrjüeci nad deta cop ava axóua), a ` 
line in which záA4ccar possibly suggests the ‘heart’, and this usage may be 
contrasted with the ‘breath’ implications of dic above; the jjcop is situated 
also in the gpévec (Il. 17.111 toù 6’ àv gpeciv üzxipov top | nazvoðtai) and, 
surprisingly, in the xpaðin itself (Il. 20.169 èv dé té of xpaóíg otévet ükipov 
top). 
Although yévoç differs conspicuously from this pattern in one respect, " 
it is paradoxically the easiest of the words to identify as a ‘life-force’. This | 
identification is due to its use, unique among the ‘soul’ words, in nonhu- 
man contexts—a quivering spear whose movement must be stopped by 
Ares (Il. 13.444), rivers (Il. 12.18), the sun (Il. 23.190), and fire (II. 6.182). 
Unless all such usages are taken metaphorically, uévoz can scarcely be an 
explicit part or process of the body. The resulting sense of impersonality 
explains why évo¢ is described not with personalizing terms like giZog but 1 
with modifiers appropriate to the notion of an impersonal force (II. 5.892. 
ddozetov obk émentoy; Od. 19.493 &uncóov; Il. 17.456 1d; Il. 17.742 Kpate- 
pov; Il. 17.565 aivóv; Il. 23.177 ciórjpcov; h. Dem. 361 ijmov, Od. 24.319. 
ópini). Despite the deviation of uévoç from the pattern, the parallels with | 
the other words are impressive. Although pévog lacks any death contexts in 
which it ‘departs’ from the body, it is used in doublets with Oopdg and yoy 
with, respectively, 0445var and Avery (Il. 8.358 uévog Ovpoy t’ 02éccic, and Il. — 
8.315 A00 yoy) cc piévoc te). When used with gio is meaning is ambigu- 
ously ‘life’, ‘strength’, or ‘spirit’ (Od. 4.363 Kai vů Kev iia návta xacégÜrzo. 
Kai pi åvðpðv: Menelaus on the consequences of being marooned). 
When uévoz wanes, however, the contexts are not ones of fainting of 
emotional strain; since infusions of it lead primarily to physical stamina and 
readiness for battle (cf. II. 6.261: the uévoz of a tired man is increased by 
wine), its absence or decline simply makes one weak and unfit for bold 


dertakings (II. 5.472). None of its usages is sufficiently specific to identify 
À aking : 7 

as a concrete physical entity or process, although phrases like Odyssey 
E ... gpéves dugipédawvat niuniavt’) have been taken by Onians 


4403), in the avijica. (Il. 5.513), it may be put into the knees (Il. 17.451) and, 
st important, I believe, for the thesis argued here, into the Ovjidc itself (Il. 
6.529 "evo: ipade Ovu®). Like xp, however, uévoc is found also in the 
eriphrasis of proper names (Il. 11.268 u£voc ‘Atpeidao, and Od. 7.167 icpóv 
"Aikivóoro), a usage regularly ambiguous with pévog as ‘strength’ (Il. 
8 "Extopos ópacoucv Kpatepov uévoc). Last, it is worth noting in this 
ontext that the compounds of u£voz— most of which, like Uzepucvijc, 

j juevic, have to do with disposition or power—include 


























































oç’ is to be "without life-force', not ‘without life’, although the second 
rpretation is a natural inference from the use of the word to describe the 
d. 
_ The comparisons so far made not only point out important connec- 
Ons between these words and the usages of aióv but also show that in the 
ise of meanings related directly to ‘life’, shared usages are more common 
in unshared. The attribution of u£voz to inanimate objects constitutes an 
portant exception, but on the whole it is only by the frequency of use 
hin given contexts, rather than the range of contexts, that the words can 
distinguished, The congruence of these ‘life’ contexts and the lack of 
istent physical identification again imply that the terms in question 
eve been sufficiently analogized in the diction of Homer to be seen as 
Manifestations of a common underlying idea or belief.^5 A reasonable 
Onclusion, therefore, is that if they mean ‘life’ they do so, like aicv, not by 








44. Onians, p. st. 


45. A middle ground between the concrete-to-abstract reasoning of Onians and the position 


that ‘life-force’ c: 
tof Nilsson (1955). 


Philosophie Relig 
ot 





be regarded in itself as a discernible semantic category in archaic Greek, 













Ol. 1, pp. 40-43 (this material was first published by him in Revue d'Histoire er 
euses 10 (1930): 113~25). Nilsson’s premise is that in primitive languages ‘life’ 






SPressed except in concrete representations, e.g., blood, breath, and other bodily parts or 
teates such as soul-animals, portraits, and the shadow. This insistence on the systematic 
ness of Homeri. e 








: ic language, however, is incompatible with the inconsistent and often vague 
characterizations implied by the soul words 
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There are two major problems with this analysis. First, it ignores, as 
studies of these words have done, the ability of certain uses of case or 
ymulae to acquire an idiomatic value. Seven of Bóhme's psychological 
xamples of xap belong to the formula mepi Krjpi, and all of them are used in 
xts that have no apparent connection with the notion of ‘life-force’, I 
jill suggest that the phrase zepi Kipi, like certain uses of @opid¢ and vui to 

examined later, has an idiomatic quality that deprives it of a significant 
tionship to «Ap itself. (An appropriate modern example, if I 
iy offer it without prejudice to the concrete identity of «7p, is English 
art”/“heartily”.) Briefly, zepi xijpt is found fourteen times in Homer: 
of these occurrences offer variant expressions of the idea that one is 
spi xnpt by Zeus, the gods, or one's parents (Od. 15.245, Il. 13.430, 


inferences drawn from the imagined behavior of a part or process of the 
body with which they are identified. Taken together, they suggest instead 
that ‘life’ in the sense of a ‘life-force’ inseparable from the body and an 
entailment of bodily existence—yet something without precise or con- 
sistent organic identity— was in Homeric speech a self-contained category 
of thought about the person, able to unify inherently all physical, psycho- 
logical, and ‘life’ uses of these words. It is clear that uiévoc originates in or 
embraces a less personal idea of ‘life-force’ than do the other words, but that 
itis drawn some distance into the more personal pattern by its participation 
in death and emotional contexts seems self-evident. Whether the peri- 
phrastic instances of uévog and xjjp belong to this pattern is unclear, since” 
the same periphrasis is used with fin and ic, where it must imply a less 
human and personal sense of ‘force’. On the other hand, the shared usage of | 
Bin, ic, uévoc, and xijp in periphrasis shows that xjp is semantically linked to 
the notion of ‘force’, and hence ‘life-force’, not ‘heart’, as it is usually taken. 


e’s family, or the people (II. 4.46, Od. 5.36, 7.69, 19.280, 23.339); and 
ree appear in contexts of destructive wrath or hatred (Il. 4.53, 13.119, 
t two occurrences of nepi kijpr are at Iliad 24.435, where 





If the nonpsychological uses of (uuóc, uévoc, rop, and Kijp are 
characterized by a pervasive tendency to perceive all such agents in terms of. 
a common set of ‘life-force’ characteristics, one would expect the use of | 
these words as psychological agents to have a similar explanation. To 
explore this hypothesis, and to provide some comparison with the earlier 
study of Böhme, it is easiest to deal in detail with x/jp—a word that occurs: 
less frequently than 0puóz or uévoz—and then to summarize the patterns: 
exhibited by other words. ] 

A useful point of departure is the list of emotions that Böhme assigns: 
to kjjp.*5 On the assumption that the described emotions belong to the: 
‘heart’ itself, he designates the «jp as the scat of joy, pain, fear, courage, 
hate, honor, love, harshness, anger, endurance, and desire. To document | ates whenever they are hateful to h T [i 
this comprehensive, though uneven, list of emotions twenty-seven ex- of the : PK ge MM A 
amples of xñp are adduced.*? ] 


lysseus tells Nausicaa that the man she marries will be blessed above all 
thers (xzivoz ò’ ab nepi xijpi paxáptatoç &oyov iwy). In the last passage 

may doubt that the x7jp belongs to a specific human being, since the 
edictable idea that one is beloved ‘at heart’ of another—assuming that 

















oved is blessed ‘in his own heart’. This interpretation is certainly not 
possible, but it shows a casualness toward the attribution of nepi xijpi 
icative of great idiomatic freedom. More important, every instance of 
epi Kkijpr can be translated, as in this line, as simply 'exceedingly'—an 
probable standardization if xp does indeed function as a psychological 








arth to Zeus zepi wijpr. (7) Love. Il. 9.117: Agamemnon tells Hector that the man whom 
loves ipiis worth many hosts; II. 13.430: Hippodamia is loved by her father and mother zepi xijpiz 
24/1: Achillesis beloved by the gods zepi xiipr, Ol. 24.423: the corpse of Hector is loved napi vj, Od. 

5: Amphiarus is loved by Zeus and Apollo zepi xjpi. (8) Harshness. Od. 23.167: Odysseus tells 

pe that the gods have given hera 1yevov beyond that of any other woman. (9) Courage. I. 
E: g to fight, the Greeks sit dxijpior, IH. 5.812, 5.817, 1 e escribed as making one 
Es Mastery. I. 1.569: Hera, rebuked by Zeus, uyaga gitow Kip. (11) 
mr, c I. 13.713 où pip agraradiy Sonivy piuve gizov wip: the Locrians are reproached; Od. 16.274 20v 


4 isl 












46. Böhme, p. 64. 
47. (1) Joy. IL. 4:272: Idomeneus promises to fight, predicting death and woe for the Trojans, 
with the result that Agamemnon passes on j6avroz xp: Od. 9.413 iudv 5" éyéhacce ñp | Gx vop" 
éKandenaev: Odysseus laughs after the ofits trick succeeds in eliminating the other Cyclopes. (2) Pain. Ih 
7.428: the Trojans burn their corpses in silence dgwiuzvor xi; IL. 5.399: Hades struck with an arrow goes | i ataa: Telemachus is told how to act if Odysseus is reviled in the hou 
to Olympus xqp déc; I. 11.274 Ñxðeto yap xp: the wounded Agamemnon, with pains like those of | netaapiyei voor era aóv kai čuòv kijp: Zeus tells Hera that if she joins her thoughts to 
childbirth, goes off in his chariot: Il. 18.33 6 à' doteve xoódAtuov wip: Antilochus holds back the hands of | ll bend his mind to their di Od. 4.539 0006 vô por wip | ÑOcå Ei Cc 
Achilles lest he kill himself, (3) Fear, Shame. IL. 12.45 a@ével frasueaivov . . 08 à' of rote xoódduuov Kip. hof Agamemnon, no longer wished to go on living; Od. 12.192 
vapftci od gofkcitai: a cornered lion or boar wheels to fight; II. 24.435: Hermes is ashamed zepi xñpi to EIS to listen to the Sirens. omit the category described a llgemeine Erregung,” for which is cited, 
defraud Achilles by accepting a gift from Priam without Achilles’ knowledge. (4) Anger. I. 1:442 | T4£onisi xpadiny at Il. 22.461 
Apollo comes down from Olympus zodgevoz xp. (s) Hate. IL. 4.53: Hera will allow Zeus to sack her | 
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agent. This pattern must imply that xřp has lost its original force in the 
phrase zepi xipi, and indeed a mechanism for this change in meaning can be 
shown through x7pi by itself (II. 9.117, quoted above) and the regular us 
of Knpóði (e.g., Od. 5.284 6 Ó' éydoato Knpéth uà44ov: Poseidon sees 
Odysseus on the raft); in every instance xjjpr and xnpd0t alone can be 
translated, like zepi xijpi, as simple assertions of excess or high degree. Such 
restriction of xfpr and xnpóði to contexts of excess allows zepi Kip to be 
interpreted as a redundant expression combining previously independent | 
usages of x7jpt and zepi, a phenomenon that could not have occurred unless 
xpi had first weakened idiomatically to a meaning comparable to ad- | 
verbial zepi. Thus Tvóción, nepi uév oc tiov Aavaoí at Iliad 8.161 is indis- 
tinguishable in meaning from őv te Zevg xpi giñon at Iliad 9.117 and dig | 
EAL APENA EE HATE 8E Cityseyuneo. Thezuserof neaiidipis perhaps lv a progression from uses that we would probably call physical to 
reinterpreted as a prepositional phrase but still a formula meaning 'exceed-. Ma a p RM consider psychological, and this progression is repeated 
ingly’, is therefore unacceptable evidence for the intentional placement of. aptis brat io TA (1-4, 5—62, 7-9a). These are not, 
such things as dispassionate love, honor, and shame in the x7jp. i ] 4 E is by which the observed usages of xijp can be neatly 
The second, equally important criticism that; must be directed Brated from one another. What | offer is merely a model intended to 
Bóhme's analysis of jp is that its catalogue of the emotions dependent on) m and illustrate by its structure—however rough and arbitrary the 
Kip focuses on ones superficially named in the text. Since the distinctione inctions th it iin be made in certain instances (hence the lettered 
made at this level inevitably determine the larger conclusions that are i —abedy ee uampes that were perceived by the Homeric speaker 
reached, this uncritical treatment of context leaves much to be desired. In 3 Er NR Sonsini Shes 
COURS - EEEE pareng of psychological uses can be buil am If Awe now turn back to Bühme's twenty-seven examples of «jp in 
the ‘life-force ideas discussed in the preceding section. As before, nol t of this model and of the idiomatic use of zepi xÑpi, rather than named 
criteria of proof beyond those of economy, adequacy, and internal con notions, a very different picture of x7jp emerges. Seven of these examples 
sistency are alleged. What I propose, simply, is that the psychological use Á iust be omitted from an accounting of «7p because they occur as zepi KÑpi 
of xijp can be described by a model, or grouping of categories, in which are therefore not trustworthy evidence for xp itself. Nine others, all 
both the concrete activity of the «jp and the contextual settings of its Bm the Iliad (1.44, 4.272, 5.812, 5.817, 7.100, 11.274, 12.45, 13.274, and 
activity are brought into a spectrum that allows ostensibly random psycho- | VEM apa piera Aaen UU. MLR T C kdo 


lexical b d + £ is | 13), refer directly to the «ip as emotion, or the seat of emotion, 
zi e PPbré ate ed tom y 

Ogica Ip Ree as extensions of usages more directly tied to cted toward fighting: rage, eagerness to fight, and courage. Three (II. 
the physical ‘life-force’: 


8, 18.33, Od. 4.539) are used in situations of extreme grief for the dead. 
© are used in expressing the feelings that arise when a man is wounded 
* 5-399, 11.274). Since all are readily accounted for by the ‘life-force’ 
d ] x Odel, only five uses of xñp from Bóhme's original list remain to be 
(2) ‘worn out by physical peton ^ lyzed. Of these, three—Hera's repression of her «jp at Iliad 1.569, 
(3) restored or satisfied by food and drink — dysscus' joyful xjjpat the departure of the Cyclopes at Odyssey 9.413, and 
a refreshed by coolness, bathing, and the like ip üzépauvov that enables Penelope to hold out against her desire to 
IL. The life-force that is the seat of i nt recognition to Odysseus at Odyssey 23.167—are not difficult to see as 
(s) physical readiness and strength for fighting Xtensions of the xp that gives one the strength or courage to fight in 
(sa) courage and daring : ttle or that undergoes metamorphosis into violent anger. The phrase 
(6) desire or fear of battle or physical crisis 4 v Kip at Iliad 15.52 provides the only instance in Homer of jp used 


(6a) extreme wrath, anger, or anger ambiguous with grief of a 

kind usually vented by violence 
II. The ‘life-force’ or ‘life-force’ personified that 

(7) waxes and wanes in emotional contexts 

(8) brings syncope or near death when lost or diminished in 
this way 

(9) _ is threatened (in the sense of willingness or ability to live) 
by extreme sorrow 

(9a) is thus the seat of extreme ‘life’-affecting joy, grief, or 
despair not ambiguous with anger 


he major categories of this model (groups I-II) are intended to embrace 


























I. The ‘life-force’ that is 
(1) diminished or slain by wounds to the body 
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pATTE| 





ntexts of grief. At Iliad 17.538 Automedon says this directly: jj 
ve Mevortiddao Üavóvtoz | Kip üycoz peðénka yepciováà nep 


as an emotion per se, and not as a seat of emotion, and its usefulness as a | 
witness to the meaning of «jp itself as a psychological agent is therefore 
questionable. Thus, of Bóhme's examples, only the xp of Odysseus that 
desires to hear the Sirens (Od. 12.192) offers a use of the word that is directly 
incompatible with ‘life-force’ ambiguously perceived as physical and psycho- 
logical in situations of readiness to fight, extreme grief, and direct invigora- 
tion or deterioration of bodily strength and energy. 

To provide a fuller picture, xp is used, in all, sixty times in the 
Homeric poems, excluding x/jpi and xzpó6i for the reasons I have already | 
given. A full and unselected accounting of the use of xp with regard to | 
contextual situation as suggested by the model, rather than type of emo- - 
tion, follows. 

Periphrasis Alone. Twice in the Iliad and once in the Odyssey.*? Here / 
should be noted also Iliad 14.139, where the expression 471447j0c 0400v Kip 
is used to name Achilles but is ambiguously emotional. 

Group I Uses. Six times in the Iliad and two in the Odyssey. These | 


Kp NW ith eo 
n Hav ohiyov 7 
'acameg ve 

Group LIT Uses. 
GRIEF AS "LIFE- WASTING DESPAIR: once in the Iliad and three times in 
the Odyssey. Instances are Iliad 1.491: the xp of Achilles wastes away beside 
“the ships: Odyssey 10.485: the xp of Odysseus wastes away at Circe's; 
“Odyssey 1.341: Penelope's xjjp is worn away by grief; Odyssey 19.516: she is 
afflicted with sharp pains for Odysseus. 

EXTREME GRIEF NOT DIRECTLY AMBIGUOUS WITH THE PHYSICAL ‘LIFE’. 
(8) GRIEF FOR THE DEAD: five times in the Iliad and twice in the Odyssey.5? 
(b) NONSPECIFIC GRIEF: t ice in the Iliad and five times in the Odyssey. Five 
of these suggest simply ‘grief’ as crucial despair. Odyssey 12.250: Odysseus’ 
— men grieve as they are attacked by Scylla; Odyssey 12.153: Odysseus suffers 
as he warns his men of their coming trials; Odyssey 21.247: Eurymachus 
fails to string the bow; Odyssey 10.247: Eurylochus relates what has hap- 
require further subdivision. Iliad 16.481: heart per se; Iliad 23.443: physical pened at Circe's; Iliad 10.16: Agamemnon is at a loss what to do. The 
exhaustion alone; Odyssey 5.454: exhaustion with syncope; Iliad 19.319: “remaining two imply shame. Iliad 6.523: Hector's xp grieves when he 
restoration by food and drink but ambiguous with xp as the seat of grief — rs about Paris from the Trojans (dyvora: àv Ovu); Odyssey 10.67: 
and anger, as Achilles refuses to eat out of grief for Patroclus; Odyssey 1.310: lysseus recounts to Aeolus why he has returned dyvipevog jp. 
refreshment by bathing and hospitality; Iliad 5.399, 11.274, 11.400: center Other Uses. The remaining eleven passages are extensions of the 
of suffering induced by a physical wound. bed above or fall outside them. Straightforward extensions, 

Group II Uses. Tthink, are Odyssey 4.259 (the jp of Helen rejoices at the success of 

DISPOSITION TO FIGHT: nine times in the Iliad and seven in the Odysseus in invading Troy because her xpadiy wished to return home—a 
Odyssey.*? By this I mean the complex of emotions surrounding the — 
impulse to do battle, such as extreme anger leading directly to acts of | 
violence, vengeance, and the like. These occurrences are all self-evident on 
examination of context and need no comment.5? 

GRIEF AND/OR ANGER: four times in the Iliad.>! Iliad 19.57 (cited in the 
preceding group: Achilles asks Agamemnon whether they were better off 
when they contended dvou£vo) xp | Ovuoffópo ipiót) shows explicitly that — 
‘grieving’ can automatically imply a state of anger. In contexts of grieving ` 
for the dead (all four passages) such anger is a regular means of relieving 
grief, and hence unites contexts of violence or battlefield frenzy involving 
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sc categories, 
HOV x KI 


at least on first examination, are Iliad 15.52 (uctà adv kai 
is used as the emotion ‘desire’), Iliad 14.208 (Hera asks 
Phrodite for the girdle so that she may unite Oceanus and Tethys, who no 
nger sleep together, by persuading their gidov kp), Iliad 15.10 (6 6° 
Zet’ da0part Kip drvicowy: after being hit by a stone Hector is 
S senseless on the plain), Iliad 18.557 (a king sees his subjects at 
e Vest PÜógvvoz xp), Iliad 22.504 (Astyanax, after play, sleeps in the arms 
his nurse (azcv éun/noduevos Kip), Odyssey 7.82 (moda dé oi 





found 


48. Il. 2.851, 16.5543 Od. 4.270. 
49. Il. 144, $69, 4.272, 326, 12.45, 13.713, 14-139, 19.57, 21-542; Od. 9.413, 10.376, 16.2745 
17.216, 18.344, 22.58, 188. 
$0. Possibly includable here are four uses of áxzjpuoz: Il. 5. 
51. H. 16.585, 17-539, 18.33, 23.37 








2, 817, 7-100, 13.224. " 
Se M. 7.428, 431, 23.165, 284. 773: Od. 4.539, 24.420. 
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Kip | öpuav’ iacauévo: Odysseus reacts to seeing the palace of Alcinous), iip 

Odyssey 12.192 (the xp of Odysseus wishes to listen to the Sirens), and 

Odyssey 23.85 (10424 dé of Kipp | 6pyaty’, i ånávevðe gidov nóciv &epecivou, | rj Iliad Odyssey 

napataca Kcti Kapy Kai yeïpe Aafodca: Penelope reacts after Odysseus is | dii 

first revealed to her by Eurycleia). Periphrasis ^ i 
A clear difference exists between this analysis of xjp and that of | Anatomical part 1 

Böhme and others who treat xp as, say, the "heart as seat of emotions’, o). e 

Bóhme's list of “emotions” suggests that although the «7p leans toward - (2) 1 1 

emotional activity, it regularly experiences everything that the man him- | ! (3) 1 

self experiences, and hence, although Böhme does not make this clear, | (4) 1 

approaches the status of a microcosm or duplicate of the man himself as he | (s) 

feels anger, love, hate, and so forth. The analysis offered here shows, on the " (sa) I 

contrary, that in the great majority of instances (more than fifty out of ©) 9 " 

sixty) the uses of xp conform to the thesis that it can be one of two things: | (6a) Z 

(1) a man’s ‘life-force’ itself, directly acting in contexts where palpable | o i 3 

waxing and waning of physical strength, consciousness, energy, endur= ul n 5 A 

ance, and the like replace what we would call emotions in such contexts as | (oa) be 

grief for the dead, syncope, excitement in battle, and the like; (2) the "life- | 

force’ personified—for example, éudv Kip oU" Oede Cócrv— but still gen- Emotion perde i A 

Other gu at 


erally restricted to contexts appropriate to the ‘life-force’. In only the last _ 
seven cases cited is the xp treated in such a way as to eliminate direct — 

: on ^ $ 
connotations of 'life-force' 


but in at least two of these some involvement | 
with the notion of ‘life-force’ may persist. Thus Hector's «7p in the phrase 
Kip dvéacov can be thought of as the «jp with which one fights, which— 
personified—is in this instance unable to perform its function of giving | 





as a superficial assessment of its use with dzivísoc suggests. Similarly, the. 
kip of Penelope may debate her course of action, not because the Kip is 
at any point regarded as a seat of rational choice, but because her xp. 
personified as the seat of her deep feeling for Odysseus,5? has a kind o 
intelligence attributed to it in those contexts in which it must act. Although 
such personification seems to erode the elemental connotations of ‘life- 
force', it can scarcely make reflective intellectual activity a persistent or 
autonomous quality of the xp or drastically extend the ability of Kip to 
describe the psychological life. The other instances (Il. 14.208, 18.557» 
22.504, Od. 7.82, 12.192) are, from the point of view I have proposed, 
genuinely anomalous. A suggestion for dealing with these passages can be | 
made more easily after discussing Ovuidc. 


The uses I have just considered in detail, with the anomalous instances 
w redistributed, are summarized statistically in the table above—a 
cedure on which I shall have to rely more extensively, for obvious 
asons, in discussing the psychological uses of the other words. 
The word exhibiting the pattern closest to that of xp is top, which 
both poems is strongly represented in groups II and III, as is shown in the 
ble below. The "life and death" quality is perhaps stronger in usages of. 


E^ Periphrasis: II, 2.851, 16.554; Od. 4.270. Anatomical: I. 16.481 (1) Il. 5.399, 11.274, 400, 
3 ) Il. 24.443, Od. 5.454 (3) Il. 19.319 (4) Od. 1.310 (5a) Od. 23.167 (metaphorically) (6) IL. 1.44, 
2. 326, 12.45, 13.713, 14.139, 19.57, 21.542: Od. 7.309, 9.413, 10.376, 16.274, 17.216, 18.344. 


do is 6A) II 16.585, 17.539, 18.33, 3.37 (7) Il. 1.491, Od. 1.341, 10.485, 19.516 (9) II. 6.523, 
B 10.16, 3; 









3 428, 
S. 284, 773; Od. 4.539, 10.67, 247, 12.153, 250, 21.247, 24.420 (03) Od. 4.259, 23.85. 


53- A passage Böhme (p. 65, n. 2) takes to show the connection of heart and thought. BBon per se: 41. 15.52. Other: sce notes to tabl 
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PATTERNS O 






















ijcop** turn to Egypt before going home (4.538 and 481). Under (ga) are 
Sncluded feelings that are perhaps metaphorically ‘life’-enhancing, for 
Iliad Odyssey 5 imple, those of Penelope as she begins to recognize Odysseus (23.93), of 
"Life" 4 1 mese and Penelope when reunited, and of Odysseus at sea when 
ii amie: hacacia finally appears to him. Less vital emotions are those of the 
EE T " anderer after Troy (13.320) and those of a distressed man before sleep 
(2) 1 1 overtakes him (20.84). 
! [5] 3 1 ~ Anomalous usages included under the category "other" are for the 
(4) 3 jad 9.497 (Phoenix tells Achilles to overcome his great @vpdg, since he 
(s) hould not have a pitiless }top), 21.389 (Zeus laughs in his top when he sees 
i (sa) 4 he gods fighting), and 23.647 (Nestor rejoices in his top when Achilles 
(6) 5 5 ives him a gratuitous present). For the Odyssey they are 1.60 (Zeus #frop is 
(6a) P? » "not concerned with Odysseus), 1.316 (Telemachus is to give Athena what- 
(7) 2 er gift his stop wants), 2.298 (Telemachus goes into the house after 
m (8) 3 z eceiving instructions from Athena gidov tetmpévos mop)» 17.514 
1 ay |dysseus will speak such words as will charm the }top of Penelope), and 
(99 i .224 (Odysseus in a false tale will describe the ‘absent’ Odysseus dg por 
Emotion per se Baliecar top). 
Other 3 $ In contrast to the comprehensive pattern of }top, jiévoc, as might be 


expected is confined largely to group II uses. But for jiévoc the contexts are 
so undifferentiated among ‘strength’, ‘readiness for battle’, ‘battle rage’, 
‘courage’, and the like that on the whole attempts to classify at the level of 


It is also impossible to distinguish xévoç as 
56 


all. 22.452. 





jjcop under (9) and (9a) in the Odyssey than it is in usages of-x7p listed under 
the same categories. In addition to the feelings of Athena at 1.48, thi 
emotions included under (9) are those of Penelope for the absent 
Telemachus and Odysseus (three times); of Telemachus for the absent 
Odysseus; of a person deserted at sea (13.286, 15.481); of Amphinomos: 
after he is warned by Odysseus and has forebodings in his #rop of the 
coming evil (18.153); of Odysseus and his men at moments when they have 
escaped disasters involving the death of their companions, and when they 
encounter the need to face a new challenge (ten times); of Menelaus at the | 
moment he hears of Agamemnon's death, and when he is told he must 


subcategories are of little value. 
redominantly a psychological agent from pévog as an emotion per se, 
d no attempt to do so is made in the table below except for Odyssey 
-319. It is clear that the basic function of u£voz in Homer is to provide the 
ndamental energy and strength needed for bold enterprises or extraor- 
inary feats. In the Iliad nearly all contexts are of this type, and of course, 


fevocas against kzjp and top is the lack of the characteristic sense of ‘wrath’, 
and particularly ‘grief’ ambiguously felt with ‘wrath’, which belongs to 
© other words and surrounds the impulses and drives of the battlefield. 
thus, while the character of jcop and xp is unchanged between the Iliad 
and Odyssey—both characterize emotions as direct and vital expressions of 
man’s ‘life’-—the comparatively impersonal role of jévog perhaps 
Accounts for the more relaxed contexts that it acquires in the later poem. 
€ violent emotion of the battlefield becomes merely ‘courage’ of any 





$5. ‘Life’: Il. 5.250, 11.115, 21.201, 24.50; Od. 16.428; Anatomical: Il. 16.6602 (1) IL. 5.36441 









(5a) Il. 5.529, 15.166, 16.209, 242 (6) Il. 3.31, 8.9, 413, 17.111 
(6a) Il. 1.88, 5.570, 8.437. 9.568, 10.107, 14.367, 15.554, 16.509, 19.366, 24.585; Od. 8.303, 16.92 (7) Od. 
4-840, 19.136 (8) IIl. 15.252, 21.114, 22.452; Od. 24.345? (9) Il. 16.450, 22.169, 24.205, 521; Od. 1.48, 114. Í 
4.481, 538, 703. 804, 9.62, 105, 10.77, 133, 198, 313, 496, 566, 12.277, 13-286, 15.481. 17-46, 18.1531 
23.205 (9a) Od. 7.269, 13.320, 20:84, 23.53.93 | 









56. Cf., eg., I. 1.282: aù 





aie teòv piévos. 
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uévog*? (c last two passages are important because they show again the imperson- 
of uévoz compared with the other words, all of which regularly act to 
ality © ^ : $ : 
Hisa Odyssey E Splish an assertion of self in some way when they increase in strength. 
‘Life’ 9 1 “mally, an extreme pain is found once in the jiévoz of Agamemnon (Il. 
ina e "nm "s , py : 3953 * 
Periphrasis e 16 $1268 occiur 00óvar ÓDvov u£voc ‘Atpeidao), but this deviation from the 
Force reipabumaoparent m E tern is almost certainly dependent on the periphrasis of Agamemnon 
(1) describes in any case the physical agony of wounds. A single occur- 
1 (2) sb a ce off. an emotion and only that is found at Odyssey 24.319 (when 
n " : n 303 A5 H 
S 3 dysscus 5 Laertes a sharp feeling goes through his nostrils: ava fivaz dé 
e jon | opui uévoç nooðtvye); this is, perhaps, the physical sensation that 
(3) 37 8 ediately precedes tears. 

I (sa) 8 Despite the frequent use of üpuióc in psychological contexts, it too can 
o a shown to be a part of this pattern rather than a more general psycholo- 
is 4 - cal agent responsible for cognition, feeling, judgment, and the like, as 
m eys like those of Bóhme?* and, more recently, Harrison?? imply. An 

m H rtant omission from these studies is the correlation of certain mean- 
an 1 with the dative (oj, a pattern that must suggest the same conclusion 

‘that reached for zepi xijpt. Like nepi xpi, almost every instance of (jp 
eng et 3 : be translated as ‘exceedingly’ or ‘very much’. Equally, most of the uses 


yids that cannot be explained by the ‘life-force’ model or otherwise 
^ Alluses ar 60 Such experiences as the awe of killing a guest or stripping 
this usage. 
All of animal ‘strength’. 
©The distinction of these uses over (s) is largely arbitrary. 
"One of animal, three of human strength. 





nbiguous with (s). 


g caught apart from one’s chariot or of forgetting to make a sacrifice 
= 9.537]), disdain at doing menial work 
ueyażičeo Oo: Agamemnon to Menelaus not to spare 
elf from the task of gathering the leaders), Odysseus’ pity for Elpenor 








nature when applied, for example, to Telemachus as he faces the suitors in 

the assembly (Od. 1.89). The occurrences of uévoc categorized as “other” p 3 aee 
describe the ‘impulse’ to act in random situations (Od. 8.15: Athena rouses | n he firsts sees him in the underworld (Od. 11:55 ess MEN y ean vo 
the Phaeacians to assemble; Il. 24.198: the voc of Priam urges him to go to | ), Odysseus seeing the baths at Circe’s (Od. 8.450 donaaing ide Oyu), 
the ships) and the impulse to flight and panic, not attack (I1. 20.93, 23 4681 Id his amazement at the skill of the Phaeacian dancers (Od. 8.265 Oavpate 


























jy. Asin the case of kijpi it seems logical to argue that although 
y be felt as a psychological agent in some usages (e.g., Il. 9.321 éne? 
a Ovid cf. Il. 6.157]), unusual contexts for 0uuóz cannot be 
Pted as proven if they are found only with 65g. The observation that 
hrases with Ovu@ are excluded, the remaining psychological occur- 
es of Ünióz can be brought into agreement with the pattern of the ‘life’ 


| 
$7. ‘Life’: Il. 3.294, 5.296, 6.27, 8.123, 315, 358, 16.332, 17.29, 298: Od. 3.450. Periphrasis: I 


7.38, 14.418, 16,189, 17.638, 18.264, 23.837, Od. 7.167, 178, 8.2, 4. 359, 385, 421, 423, 10.160, 11.220) 
13.20, 24, 49, 64, 16.269, 18.34. Nonhuman Force 8, 13.444, 16.613, 17-529. 
$65, 23-177, 190, 238, 24.792, Od. 5.478, 19.439 (2) Il. 17.451, 456. 476, 742, 23.390, 400, 524, 24-4425 
Od. 7.2, 11.270, 12.279, 21.426 (3) Il. 6.261, 9.702, 19.161 (5) II. 2.387, 125, 136, 254, 470, 513, $16, 
$63, 792, 892, 6.72, 101, $02, 7.309, 457, 8.178, 335, 450, 10.366, 479, 482, 11.291, 12.166, 13.105, 153+ 
287, 318, 634, 14.73, 15.60, 493, 500, $10, $14, $94, 667, 16.210, 275, $29, 602, 621, 17.20, 156, 423% 
19.37, 159, 20.80, 372, 374, 21.145, 383, 411, 482, 488, 22.204, 459, Od. 3.104, 9.457, 11.502, $15, 20.19. 
22.203, 226, 24.520 (5a) Od. 1.89, 2.85, 271, 303, 17.406, 19.493 (6) Il. 5.472, 6.407, 12.266, 13.78, 15.2325 
.96 (6a) Il. 1.207, 282, 13.424, 19. 1.305, 340, 22.346, Od. 11.562. (ga) II. 11.268. 
Emotion per se: Od. 24.319. 












t 


















55. Böhme, p. 6off, 


59. Harrison, p. 71 
6. 





This accounts for 43 occurrences of Góc in Iliad and Odyssey 1—12. 
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words established above seems to confirm the problematical quality of 


Although there are in total 117 occurrences that I catalogue as 
these uses. (The sample for the table below is Iliad and Odyssey 1-12.) 


> they are found in surprisingly few categories. (1) Ovid¢ is the seat 
2 as when Achilles describes Briseis and Phoenix describes 





‘other, y 
affection, 








Ovid?" hilles (9-343, 486) as persons loved x Ovpiod. (2) it is used to explain a 

Iliad Odyssey 1 Edi e nt which, through circumstance, cannot be treated asan ex- 

"Life ass s “change between persons.? Here the situation of | the hero isolated in battle, 
Periphrasis who has no one else to talk to and must make a decision, is typical (e.g., Il. 
(1) 5 11.403 6200s ó' dpa cine npóc öv ucyaAdtopa. Üvuóv: Odysseus iscut offand 

(2) 1 4 nders retreat). Such exchanges may also, I believe, be epitomized by the 

I (3) 9^ tof of üyióz alone with a preposition. The observation of Russo and 
o 3 on®* that almost all forms of activity in Homer, not just shameful or 

(s) u 2 bold acts, require personified exchange bears importantly on this point. 

I (sa) i2 9 uch compression can best be illustrated from Iliad 2.409, where Menelaus 
©) 3t said to have come unbidden to the feast, knowing «ata Üouóv what his 

(6a) ie s ther was doing. No significant mental or emotional characterization 

o z * as intended or discernible in this passage, and xard Oouóv simply 

ur e P s lains, perhaps, the fact of Menelaus’ action, because the poet is reluctant 
i id i leave any act unmotivated. No one has told Menelaus of the feast, and 

n) poet says, therefore, that it is his Oyjd¢ that has done so. With the 
Easter a 4 eption of two uses of xatà Ovpdv in which (vuóc is desire per se (Il. 1.136: 
Other See following discussion Achaeans must give Agamemnon a prize dpoavies Kata Ovpdy cf. 


45]). every occurrence of Kata Oopdv and ávà Ovpdv in Homer is of this 
; that is, the person involved is by accident or design unable to speak to 
thers in the normal fashion of Homeric exchange.55 Additional evidence 
r this interpretation is the use of kata Ovpdy, in contrast to Kata ppéva by 
If, only by the poet of his characters, not by characters of themselves 


? Docs not include the anomalous Ody dzó pedéeov divar Sduov “Alos alow (7.131). 
Pri sssand 12.300 may be ambiguous with group I and III usages; 8.189, 4.263, and 9.177 may simply. 
indicate uncharacterized impulse (see discussion). The rest are repetitions of the formula o(9£ rı Boyd 


ddedero dart 













on. 
51,243 and 6.202 (both metaphorical—the Oojids 
43.412 may indi 
are unambiguous. 
* Includes dnd 3° eraro Ovpóç (10.163 [= 19.454]) 





Il. 1.562, 3.139, 4.43, 360, 5.243 (= $.826, 10.234), 8.202, 430, 9.343, 482, 11,608, 12.174, 











10.374 may be ambiguous with a group Il usage. 3.342 ( 95, 7.184. 7.228) and 8.70 may be l 6.155. 313. 7:42, 55. 
uncharacterized impulses; 5.95, 8.98, 10.461, and 10.217 are unambiguous. 63. IL. 11.403, 407 (cf. 17.90, 97, 18.5, 20.343, 21.53, $52, $62, 22.98, 122, 385); Od. 5.285, 208, 
. 464. 
64. Russo and Simon, p. 498. Cf. Od. 3.128 and 9.302 for emotion per se uses not in 





17, 8:90; 270, 35008 EPositional constructions 

2.350, 414 (1) Th 55. Il. 1,429. (Achilles sits alone by the shore), 2.5 (Zeus planning alone to deceive 
10:78 (3) ll. 1.468.602, 2-431, LAAN hemnon; cf. 14.161; Hera planning alone to deceive Zeus), 2.36 (Agamemnon 409, 10.17 
70, 98, 10.217, 374, 461 (4) Ode memnon alone), 10.355 (Dolon alone), 10.491 (Odysseus acting in silence in the Trojan camp); 
1.311 (5) Il. 3.9, 438, 4.208, 309, 5.806, 9.42, 595, 10.220, 319, 389, 11.804, Od. 5. ) HL 1.173, 29 (Zeus has been thinking of Acgisthus, before addressing the other gods), 1.33 (Telemachus 
228, 4.289, 313, 5.643, 6.361, 444, 7-152, 10.205, 232, 244, 447, Od. 1.320, 353. 4-158, 447, 459, 8.204, E the bird epiphany of Athena), 2.116 (Penelope deceiving the suitors), 2.156 (the suitors 
9:435. $00, 11.105 (6) Il. 2.276, 5.470, $10, 671, 676, 792, 6.72, 7.2, 7.25, 74. 173. 216, 8.301, 310, “ring the omen), 4.187 (Peisistratos remembers Antilochus), 4.638 (the suitors learn about the 
9.598, 699, 11.291, 792, 12.307, 407 (6a) Il. 1.192, 2.196, 223. 3.395. 4-494. 5.29, 6.51, 9.109, 255, S te response), 5.444 (Odysseus praying to the god 
436, 496, 587, 608, 629, 631, 637, 639, 675, Od. 1.119, 2.138, 192, 248, 4.658, 5.191, 7.306, 9.272, 9-318, 424 (Odysseus making plans against Cyclops), 10.50 (Odysseus contemplates 
368, 501, 11.562 (7) sce notes to table (8) Il. 4.152, 5.698, Od. 4.548, 5-459, 1.201, 203 (9) II. 2.171. er the winds are let loose), 10.317 (Circe plots evils Zi (ou), 11.230 (Odysseus draws his 
412, 6.524, 8.138, 147, 9.8, 12.179, Od. 1.4, 2.79, 8.149, 577, 10.248, 11.39, 12.266, 427. Emotion per se: Em the underworld). The exception is amazement dvd (bgóv in Acolus when he sees Odysseus 
IL. 1.136, 9.6452, Od. 3.128, 9.302. 1 





4470, $24, $31, 5-155, 317, 346, 673, 691, 848, 852, 
10.452, 495, $06, 11.334, 342, 381, 433, 12.150, 250, 386, Od. 3.455, 10.163, 11: 
1.593, 3:204, 5:400, 869, 11.458 (2) I. 11.88, Od. 5.83, 157, 46! 
7.320, 8.189, 9.177, 11.555. 12.300, Od. 3.342, 395, 5.95, 7.184, 2: 








lone 
















© of Telemachus but must conceal their immed 
the river), 
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„it until the góc bids them put out to sea) is unmistakable and seems 


at not on the reflective or psychological quality of the motivation 
he Homeric tendency to explain every human activity as à 





ind W 


while talking to others. The difference is plausibly that the gpýv ne 
depender 


participates in a personal exchange of the type found with dvds (e.g., 













i on t ^ 
rsonified exchange of some kind. 


The table below offers a numerical breakdown of the uses of Ovjidg 
tegorized as "other" above. Of the twelve anomalous occurrences of 
shree designate prophetic knowledge of some kind (e.g., Od. 9.213: 
cous takes wine along because of the foreboding of his (uuóc [cf. Od. 
Boo, Il. 7.44]. A possible extension ofthis usage is found at Odyssey 4482. 
shere Proteus fails to know in his Ovpd the trick being played on him. 
ur times the Oud is dispassionately attracted to or please by such 
open ay enc wakes a dor son Ri di pone n 
Possibly xatà Üvuóv supplements xatd gpéva through its quality of energy 18,395), the lyre ( 4 z B n E led Ka 2d uS de aR aet 
and activity and does not reinforce the i — MuR s Rode ihe padn fue i dis ievihitys 
Like évo, buds appears regularly as an undifferentiated energy or ifl Franci home. Ac ras? Cee tli Od yaeu desto ii i 
ulse that accounts for a wide range of major or minor actions, and as such E. llc e ing the Sirens. cage à e 
o signify nothing more 52 KE readiness to act—for exampl pors ie erri es P the E 5 poc us 
Iliad 4.208 (Talthybius sends Machaon to tend Menelaus), 6.256 (Hecul ndent on his isolation ae the Hine DP MEN T. $ abe a ad 
5 : A : f elope tells Medon that his @oudc and shameful deeds are clear to her. She 
says thak: the (nude of lector senem to rheeity to pray) 9.402 (0 MM ns, presumably, something like his overall ‘disposition’. 


x 
of Phoenix could no longer be restrained to stay in the halls of his father) 


tétżaðı On, Kpadin ... ), and it can therefore be used by a speaker ij 
conversation with others without allusion to such poetically stylizec 
events. The poet's treatment of the appearance to Achilles of Athen; 


prepos 
the other doublets with vuóc, 0vuóz seems the weaker partner and 
serve, like most occurrences of Ovp6¢ except those in the dative 6v, 









































10.534 (the Ovpdg of Nestor bids him speak as he hears the approacl Ovuóç®? 

horses). When Ovuóç is used in this sense with regard to speech it implies 

that the speaker is saying what he really means (e.g., Zeus at Il. 8.6; cf kata Immediate 

10.534 and Od. 4.140).*" Many of these occurrences may be ambiguous Searof — Address ward epévakai Impulse or 

with other characteristic usages of 6ojóc,95 as in Iliad 9.398 (the Ovuós of. Affection to uós  Ovuóv, ete. ard pòv — Will to Act — Anomalous 
Achilles urged him to stay in Phthia) and Odyssey 10.406 (the Ovpds dyif 13 2 7 5 12b 3 

of Odysseus is persuaded by Circe to get his men), both of which suggest T 6 T 8 26 9 


strong desire. But the repeated use of Ovudg in relatively relaxed contexts of 
this type (e.g., Od. 9.139: the harbor is one where sailors can beach a ship 


12.217 and II. 8.39 (cf. 22.183 and 24.140), which I regard as extensions of 


c could be set off as a separate category. 





66. Il. 1.193, 4.163 (= 6.447), 5.671, 8.169, 11.411, Od. 1.294, 4.117, 120, 813, 5.365, 424, 6.118 
10151 

67. Il, 2.142, 4.208, 6.256, 439, 7.68, 349, 8.6, 39 (Zeus speaks without (ga zpógpovi), 9.10% 
398 (hypothetical action), 9.462, 10.534, Od. 1.275, 2.90 (Penelope has deceived the Bvpóç of the suits 
for three years—that is, they have not done what they came for), 2.103 (same, = 10.466, 12.28), 4. 
713, 5-89, 7.187 (= 8.27), 7.258, 8.15, 45, 9.12, 139, 278, 10.406 (doubtful, since characterized bY) 
åyńvop), 10.373, 484. 550 2.324), 11.206, 566. Extensions of the notion of sincerity of speech are 
passages that suggest genuine understanding: Od. 1.361 (Penelope takes what Telemachus has said into) 
her @ouds), 2.112 (Telemachus should know the suitors’ instructions in his ods), 12.217 (Odysseus) 
instructions to the steersman). 
68. E.g., Il. 9.462, with ‘anger’, 





12; Address to 6p: II. 11.403, 407, Od. 5.285, 298, 355, 376, 407. 
Sir hjióv, cte.: IH. 1.429, 2.5, 36, 409, 10:17, 355, 491, Od. 1.29, 323, 2-116, 156, 4.187, 638, 5:444. 
24. 10.50,63. 317, 11.23 ai xarà vuv: 1 1411, Od. 1.294, 
ctc.: 2.142, 4.208, 68, 349, 369, 8.6, 
361, 2.90, 103, 112, 4.140, 713, 5.89, 7.187, 258, 8.15, 27, 45, 9.12, 
© 10-373, 406, 466, 484, $50, 11.206 (2), 566, 12.28, 217, 324. 

7o. This and Od. 12.58 are the only examples of 6»jij from the passages examined that are not 
Rable as ‘exceeding! 










x xarà gpév 























1 have no explanation for this deviation, 
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If we recognize the idiomatic quality of @yu@ and the apparent use of 
Kata Oopdv and other expressions to satisfy a fairly mechanical need for 
personified exchange, it can be seen that ‘affection’ is the only really 
important category added by @vyógç to the ‘life’ uses of the other words, In 
fact, Ovjid¢ tends to be slightly less balanced and comprehensive in use than 
Kip or ijcop. The usages described under ‘impulse’ are reminiscent of pévo 
(cf. Od. 8.15, where Athena stirs the wévog and @vpóç of the Phaeacians tegi 
simply to assemble) and show, perhaps, a tendency for Oyd¢ to acquire an usage 
impersonal use as against xp and ijrop, which are always of vital impoi urrences 
tance to the individual in their influence over him. 





ave characterized above as neutral ‘impulses’. Thus the phrase Ovuóc 
regularly used as a formula introducing words spoken with sin- 
rity, becomes at Odyssey 8.204 Kpadin Ovuóc te Kededer when Odysseus 
allenges the Phaeacians to compete with him. ; 

In addition to these phrases almost all instances of pai can be 
orized as either ‘courage’ or ‘courage’ ambiguous with ‘wrath’, that is, 
belonging to group II in the ‘life-force’ model. The number of 
listed in the table below as "other" is somewhat deceptive. 
































at Ih: 


Finally, the anomalous usages—for example, imagination (cf. ivõá Kepadin’ ' 
Aevat ijcop at Od. 19.224)— may reflect only the need to represent cert: 3 
inevitable but, in Homer, rarely described mental occurrences as they Iliad Odyssey 
occasioned by the text, rather than to characterize the Øvyóç as engag ‘Life’ 
habitually in acts of imagination, fantasy, and the like. This explanati Periphrasis ; 
may apply as well for the anomalous occurrences of #rop and Kip describ Anatomical pare r 
at the end of the previous section. The general consistency and limitati (1) 
on the use of these words are unquestionably more remarkable than th 1 e 
exceptions, which are probably unavoidable at times in the range g 
experience that this vocabulary engages. 
This survey of the Homeric ‘soul’ words comes to an end with xpaðin, f E t a 
a word whose later development is again of importance for yv. kpaófi Ww ls 4 
also offers a test of the validity of the ‘life-force’ model, since it is manifestly (6a) oh 6 
the anatomical heart (Il. 13.442: the spear of Idomeneus fixes itself in O) i 


xpadin of Alcathous) and, with one obviously metaphorical exception (M (8) 

24.129: Thetis asks how long Achilles will sit ‘e: m (9) 
references are consistently to the palpable heart. Thus at Iliad 10.94 th (oa) 2 
Kpadiy ‘leaps’ from the breast (&w otm0éev éxOp@axet) while the }top 
‘distraught’ and the juia ‘tremble’; at Iliad 13.282 the xpadin of the coward 





Emotion per se 


Other 5 10 


Andromache rushes to the wall zażżouévy Kpadiny; and at Odyssey 20.13 
xpadin ‘barks’ (sAdwtet) before Odysseus speaks to it in self-address. 


but cf. Il, 10.94, 13 461, and Od. 20.13 discussed above. 
Sup II uses contain 1$ doublets with Após, making analysis questionable. 
129: ajv Heat xpadiny 















return), and 20.18 (Odysseus restrains his xpadiy from acting in the only 


differentiate xpadin as a physical entity from the ‘life-force’ words, and we 
ddress to the xpaðin) 


therefore expect differences in psychological behavior as well. This is, in 
fact, what happens. xpaóír is regularly found in doublets with ouóc, where 
either its use appears to be derived from the identity of Avós and xpaðín as (5) If. 13-984: Od. 18/61. (sa) II: 1.325, 1094. 47, 13.382 (anat), 21.547: Od. 1:353 
seats of ‘courage’ or ‘wrath’ (Il. 16.266: the Myrmidons pour forth havin, pu . 8.204, 20.18, 1.198 (6) Il. 10.319, 21.169 (2), ss1. (62) II. 2.171, 8.147. 
Kxpadiny Kai Üvpióv like those of wasps) or it serves to intensify Oyudc usages 23.591 (extended), 24.584: Od. 17.489, 18,274, 348 (= 20.286), 20.13, 
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for it to act as a seat of grief (or joy) not related to ‘wrath’. The 
ion to the general ‘life-force’ pattern of psychological uses furnished 
© aðin thus seems, on examination, to be understandable in terms of 
E tern. And this conclusion is equally obligatory in dealing with the 
ES uses of Kpadin as against the other words. If xijp and ijrop were 
J Eus. like xpadin, as the anatomical ‘heart’ in Homer, it seems im- 
j bable that they would share with pévog and Souds a substantial number 

XE cont sustenance by food and drink, use with gidoc, periphrasis 
that «padi lacks. If Homeric Greek in fact had several words for ‘heart’ and 


Five’? of those from the Odyssey are doublets with Oude that seem 
absorb xpadin into Avuóç as an ‘impulse’, rather than intensify Oojd¢. This is 
strictly true only for 15.395 (Eumaeus tells those whose xpadin and Ovjidg 
bid them go to sleep to do so). The others involve sending a man forth on 
his travels when his xpadin and Mvyóç bid, and it is not impossible that som } 


except 


sense of boldness or daring is involved. Three”? passages in the Odyssey a 
repetitions of the formula z:024d dé utor Kpadin zópqope kióvet, a phrase that 
may refer, like Iliad 21.551, where the same formula is used, to some 
palpable intensification of emotion associated with the heart in the breast at. 


e ‘heart’ certain semantic characteristics based on its role as an 
a moment of crisis (Agenor seeing Achilles bearing down on him, extended to'ti “heart cuta sscdanpic charac A " 
t 2 E Rae d organ of physical and psychological importance in the body, logically xjp 


Odysseus after Hermes leaves him on the walk to the house of Circe). Of SE irop would have the same pattern as gods or ipai Gul regat 
1 "have all the uses of Ovpdg and pévog found for «jp and yop. Such parallels, 
Ihave shown, are not found. 

Several other points may be added to support the validity of taking 
Jife-force’ as the core meaning of Homeric uj, uévoc, top, and ip. (1) 
e apparent contradiction of ‘leave’ and ‘destroy’ contexts is eliminated. 
ce the physical description of the ‘life-force’ is always subject to change, 
ay ‘leave’ the body by ceasing to animate it (¢.g., Aime 6’ datéa Üvjióc) or 
y being ‘slain’ or ‘destroyed’. In addition, if the basic meaning of #}rop is 
‘heart’ but ‘life-force’, the notion of ‘breathing out’ one’s jjrop need not 
xplained as a late abstraction of ‘heart’ to ‘life’ or as the result of an 

















physical, two (Od. 4.260: Helen's xpadin wanted to return home fron 
Troy; Od. 23.103: the xpadin of Penelope is harder than stone, if she treats) 
Odysseus as she now does) characterize xpadiy as a powerful seat of feeling 
like the «yp or jjcop (Od. 4.259 uses Kipp as well), and four passages, all from: 
the Iliad, are distinct anomalies: Iliad 1.395 (Achilles sends Thetis to 
Olympus "if ever she benefited the xpadiny Aióz"), 3.60 (Paris tells Hector, | 
after being chided by him, that Hector's xpadiy is like an ax), 16.435 (Zeus? 
Kpadin is divided over saving Sarpedon), and 21.441 (Poseidon chides 
Apollo as having an dvoov xpadiny). | 
The point of this pattern in terms of the ‘life-force’ seems clear. As. 
something palpable and specific—the *heart' —not an indeterminate forc 
the xpaóí cannot be ‘lost’ or ‘destroyed’, nor can it easily be said to ‘waste 
away’ in distress and grief. But the heart can readily be characterized as 
involved in physical willingness to fight, and feelings of courage and wrath | 
do, in fact, take up most of the uses of xpadin. xpadin thus conforms; 
significantly to the ‘life-force’ model. Its striking lack of group III usages, 
which would identify it as a more extensive agent of the type of xp, top, 
and Ouuóc, could not be explained if these words were alternative expres 
sions for ‘heart’, or for a group of competing organs of any kind, since 
there would be no basis for singling out xpaófr from among the other - 
words for such exceptional restriction of context. The comparable absence 
of uévoz from these more psychological usages clearly results from its 
ability to work as a nonhuman force. But the limitation of xpaóí must be 
seen, I suggest, as a function of its inherent inability to assume the ap- — 
propriate physical ‘life-force’ connotations of wasting and waning necess- [ 

















































e only when the idea of the ‘shade’ is introduced, since whatever it is 
t can be ‘destroyed’ is at least ostensibly incompatible with whatever it is 
lat survives the body. In the same fashion, the indiscriminate use of yds 
IS breath’, ‘blood’, and ‘heart’ need not be regarded as a Homeric nod but 
à result of the tendency to use the word for any of the possible 
nifestations of orce’ to which it refers. (2) If the primary meaning 











Padi). The placement of pévog in the Ovpég—one ‘life-force’ within 
ther—is more difficult to understand but may perhaps be explained by 
ability of u£voz to be felt as both the human ‘life-force’ and an 





aps, that it animates the Øvuóç. (3) Throughout the poems the words 
Constantly interchangeable in psychological contexts. Similes are par- 
Warly valuable for examples of an apparently random pattern of substi- 
Pon, and this again implies that the words should be seen in terms of a 


2. Od. 14.517, 15.339. 395, 16.81, 21.342 "mon underlying idea, not discretely drawn bodily attributes. At Iliad 


73- Od. 4.427. 572. 10.309. 
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TTERN: 

Most affected by this thesis, perhaps, is the use of the ‘soul’ words as 
ongly personified psychological agents. Can one say with certainty that 
pmeric man imagines himself to have a variety of discrete, persistent 
tities or agents to which he must constantly attribute his emotional and 
ntal life? In the case of vóoz and priv ppéves I have already argued that 
s implying the presence of psychological agents are as likely to have 
c into being by a habit of expression centering on contextual ‘thought’ 
about entities that have an organic, hence stable and autono- 
mous, identity. The pattern of the ‘life-force’ words is even more unsettling 
y the "organic" treatment of Homeric psychology. We have identified, 
dly, three kinds of usages for these words: formulaic or idiomatic 
cessions like Kata Ovpoy, xarà gpéva Kai Katd Üvuóv, and so forth; direct 
force’ uses in which a clear physical role for the words is seen (groups I 







his grief on learning of the death of Agamemnon with the paired expres- 
da0n qizov (cop ... ovdé vb uoi Kip | Oecd’ čti Coew. After 
Proteus encourages him to think of revenge "Menelaus recalls Öç paz", 
aitap &uoi Kpadin Kai Ovpos åyývæp | aðtıç évi acijüeact Kai àzvvpévø 
idvOn. This passage may be 





y beliefs 





































age may be compared with the syncope of Laertes (Od, 
24.345), where the sequence Avro yotvata kai piżov ijcop ... tov dé el 
ánoyyovta . . . & ppéva Ovpos ayépOn shows that his top has collapsed, 
he is unconscious and perhaps lacking yoy, and that he revives with 





the words in question are employed with an extraordinary degree 
mutual substitution, which must in turn depend upon a unity of meani 
not derived from identification as the same bodily organ or process. 
traditional etymologies are used, this conclusion is self-evident in the 
of Üvuóz and Atop. The substitution of xp for }top (c.g., Od. 4.538.) is] 
convincing as a case for ‘life-force’, since it is possible to argue for 
identity of «7p and rop as common expressions for ‘heart’, if the tradi 
tional interpretations are accepted. But one may perhaps doubt whether 
the poet would vary drastically in successive lines the naming of somethin 
perceived as a single concrete entity, if «jp and jrop do indeed bring t 
mind for him the precise image of the beating heart. The difficulty can 
removed easily enough by taking «ip and jrop as ‘life-force’ expressio: 
that represent in different words essentially similar but not visually co 
crete ideas and thus allow for the sense of similarity and difference require 
by a context like that of Odyssey 4 quoted above. 


usly. Even though ‘life-force’ designates, as has been shown, some- 
both ph lly and psychologically real to Homeric speakers, it is 
that metaphorical exaggeration is also at work in the use of these 
. That is, the words serve not just to locate and account for emotion 
in the self but to intensify emotional expressions by rhetorical allusion 
vulnerability of the ‘life-force’ to a given event. But statements 
uced to intensify emotional expression by reference to the meta- 
tical or literal involvement of ‘life’ or ‘life-force’ must—like the 
native uses of vóoç and gpijv/gpéves—fall into ambiguity with state- 
its made, or able to be made, about strong, independently existing 
» as in the wish of Menelaus to die at Odyssey 4.539: o0dé vý por 
l H0c2. čti Cer; and these seeming agents can then persist and spread 
à without an immediate connection to the idea of ‘life’. A semantic 
elopment of this kind could explain the odd limitation of Qo and xijpi 
























My point has been that the vocabulary of ‘soul’ words in the Homent€ 
language is deeply shaped by idiosyncratic speech patterns and underlyin; 
cultural beliefs that can be approached only empirically, not throug) Never, "life-force' words used in the dative seem to be less readily felt as 
etymological inferences or suppositions about primitive logic. Whether s and are thus able eventually to exhibit idiomatic coloring unrelated 
the ideas I have suggested, contextual ‘thought’ and ‘life-force’, arc entirel =< stronger nominative and accusative uses of (ojióc and Kip as auto- 
adequate is less important, as I have said, than that the existence of such | ting and acted upon. The isolation of 0j and Kipi 
fundamental patterning be recognized. » at any rate, have arisen out of statements whose purpose was to 
e emotion “in” the Üouóc or Kp, as would be the case, surely, if these 
MS originally designated physical or psychological organs. 


ying uses of vuóç and krjp—that is, as something like 
Like the dative gpeai in the case of the ‘thought’ words, 


d not. 





74. Cf. Il. 5.399 for the exchange of wip and Oydz in a predominantly physical context- 





2 


The Homeric ‘Soul’ Words 
the Late Fifth Century 


The development of the ‘soul’ words after Homer is complex, worth dides, always a 
studying in its own right, and, I believe, largely misconstrued by attempts 
and gradual awa 
ness of the soul-body dichotomy.! Since the goal of this study, however. 
to understand the development and use of yvz into the fifth century, it 
would be superfluous and distracting to examine here the gradual progr 
of the related words from Homer on. Instead, I will treat their outcoi 





to attribute to this vocabulary increasing “intensity” 





Thus, of the seven instances of gpijvopéve; 


1. See particularly the extensive study of V. N. 
soul words remains relatively Homeric, turns (p. 155) to the repeated use of Boy, 


diese Forderungen machen auch sein Verhalten unvergleichlich aktiver und v 
Epos.” 





Assmann (1926), pp. 118. 


~. 


‘stomach’ in the description of the plague at Thucydides 2.49, and of ja 
once in Herodotus in the words of an oracle.? Second, the words that a 
retained tend to decline drastically in frequency of use, to lose their status a! 
psychological agents, and to occur in idioms of an impersonal natul 
in Herodotus, two appear in 
phrase v gpevi 2afciv in the context of the deliberations of a collecti 


archo, who, after noting that lyric use of 
n self-address i 
Archilochus for evidence of new “Intensität in der Wahrnehmung der Eigenwirksamkeit des "Gel 

Die ihrem Wesen nach ganz archaische Steigerung des künstlerischen Effectes ergibt auf rein quantit 


tivem Wege etwas qualitativ Neues: Dem Geist werden nicht nur mehr Forderungen 
estaltiger als in 3.36: Croesus advises Cambyses not to yi 
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. 9.10); one of the remaining five is oracular (1.47: the smell 
tortoise strikes the gpévec of the oracle) and therefore cannot attest 
lar usage; one (3.155 &&énAcGaz töv gpevdy) uses a tragic metaphor to 
adness and conveys the Homeric sense of ‘wits’; and three are 
d. curiously enough, in conjunction with the idea that physical changes 
body can affect the mind: Cambyses' epilepsy is such that it would be 
E all strange if his mind were sick (3.33 où deiéz ... ynôè tag gpévag 
y), Atossa urges Darius to do something spectacular before his gpévec 
old, since they become feeble along with the body (3.134 avgopéve 
copati avvavčovtal xai ai ppéves, ynpáarovti dé avyynpáarovai), and 
zes for his change of mind on the grounds that he has not yet 
1 growth of his gpévec (7.13 gpevdv te yap dg ta guew@vtod 
ixw). In Thucydides gpjy/gpéves does not occur.? 





e nm. 







































apologi 
d the ful 









anger’, ‘courage’, or ‘zeal’ rather than as a psycholog- 
t is opposed to éathun and Aoyiopds (1.49, 2.11) in a contrast 
en r; nd reflection (¢.g., 1.49, Oou@ Kai póuy có nåéov Evavpdzovy i 
juj), and it is used to characterize the vigor of the newly formed 
ce of the Lacedaemonians and Argives in the year 418 (5.80).* In 
dotus the use of (jjióz is less consistent, but the pattern is clear enough. 
it means simply the neutral ‘desire’ or ‘impulse’ to act, already 
: the women who come to the ship in 1.1 are described 
inting to buy goods pl g to them (véea0ai tv yoptioy tv agi v 
hadiora), and at 8.116 the sons of a Thracian king have Ovpóç to see 
war. It is used three times (1.120, 3.85, 7.52) in the phrase Ovpodv Zyeiv 
Woy (‘to be cheerful’) and four times (1.137, 1.155, 2.129, 3.36) to 
Cate something that can be taken as either ‘anger’ or ‘the seat ofanger'. 
may denote ‘desire’ per se at 5.49 (rd oui flov4óucvoi: Cleomenes is 
by Aristagoras that the Spartans can have whatever they want if they 
quer the Persians), where the superfluity of Oou@ argues against inter- 
E Ünjióz as a fully personified agent, if it does not again mean ‘very 
'asin Homer. Similarly, it can be seen as an emotion, not agent, at 





i 











3- Nor docs gpiv/gpé 
4.1 
5 





cur in Xenophon, except for the prayer of Symposium 4.55. 








omit 3.104, which quotes Homer. 

c until he is demonstrably more 
Croesus appeals to Cyrus not to 
Mycerinus, the Egyptian king, 


1:137: Herodotus relates that the Persians do not kill a sla 
than he is worth, 
his Orya 





id only then oix rë (ap zpátar, 1.15 














nd destroy Sardis (w) mévea Ovi zpío); 2-12 
dered judgments by compensating them from 
jd to his youthful age and Boyds by arbitrarily 





" of those against whom he has re 








'ersian subjects. 
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8.130, where the Persians recognize that they are inferior in pg 
"courage", to the Greeks at sea (xará u£v vov u)v Oddaccay éooopévor Üjcay 
Ovi). If we omit the oracular response of 7.140, there remain only 
instances of (jjióc in Herodotus that unambiguously point to the contin 
use of the word as a psychological agent. Three of these are the rep 
and perhaps colloquial formulation ¿ç 0vjóv Bážžerv, in which litte. p 
sonification seems implied; decision is required in a context of immedj 
action (1.84, 7.51, 8.68). The fourth is a curious statement of Xerxes 
Pythius the Lydian (7.39), who has requested that one of his five sons 
behind with him; Xerxes replies that he should know that the Ovuóg | 
man lives in his ears (év roiet doi tv åvðpónæv olkáci ò Ovpos): when 
hears something good it fills the body with delight, but hearing | 
opposite it swells up. This suggests the archaic Øvpóç, treated now | 
highly metaphorical fashion. 

vóoc, in turn, is used forty-six times in Herodotus, twenty-five 
which clearly imply meanings like ‘intention’ (1.216, 4.131, 7.162, 9.98 
‘wish’.’ In the twenty-one remaining occurrences vóoz always indicates 
seat of some kind of mental activity, but of these, thirteen are sin 
repetitions of Zv vóo éyetv.® A slightly more ambiguous use is found in 
Aoypavew, which occurs five times and varies in meaning from ‘per 
(3.41, 3.51) to ‘reflect on’ (3.51) to ‘recognize’ [an idea] (5.91) and ‘ima 
[a possibility] (8.19). Last, the phrase éexidoavtes à tod vóov (3-155), 
gčéniwaaç tv gpevðv at 6.12, describes madness. In Thucydides, vods 
found ten times: in four places (4.8, 4.22, 4.85, 5.45) we read a form of 
červ, always with the meaning ‘intend’; four times (3.22, 6.93, 7-19, 
there occurs a form of tòv voDv [npoc]égciv, in which voðç is clea 
‘attention’ (visual, mental, and physical) directed toward an object € 
endeavor; at 4.120 the phrase xarà vodv occurs with a mea ing similar. 
that found in Herodotus.? 

An obvious and important pattern emerges from the use of 
words in the historians. Assmann approaches the truth when she points 


in Herodotus opijv is used only in a self-conscious effort to imitate 
E /le. 9 This conclusion is correct but needs to be enlarged. Upon 
E 3F both historians it is clear that, except for functional uses 
pe the results of the activities of vóoc, øpħv, and Gokas, and except for 
at seem somewhat colloquial expressions like fida 2v dc Üopóv, àv vó% 

gpevi 2aufiávetv, and vow Aauffáverv, the traditional psychological 
4 age virtually disappears. Either the traditional words are no longer 
at all or, if used, they have lost their former status as psychological 


of the kind familiar in Homer and in the poets. It is difficult to accept 













































nge of the same kind as Oopidg and opijv, what occurs in the early prose 
rs is apparently the elimination or weakening not of isolated poetic 
s but of the entire class of traditional words. 

To some extent, parallels for these changes can be found in 
ides.!' As in the historians—and we must conclude, I think, in the 
en language—}top, xijp, and pévog have all but disappeared. There are 
‘occurrences at all of #rop,'? and Kip (xéap) appears only twice, both 
es in the Medea, where it is a traditional ‘life-force’ agent (398 toùuòv 
i xéap: Medea says that no one will get away with injuring her xéap; 
ç tô A@ov adv pebéatnKev Kéap: Jason is glad Medea's spirit has 
ssages in Sophocles 
Aeschylus,'* however, these uses may perhaps be identified as peri- 
astic for the person. The decline in the use of xéap in Euripides is 
markable and decisive, since the word appears as a traditional psycho- 
ical agent seventeen times in Aeschylus and five times in Sophocles.!* 
ilarly, jicvoz occurs only twice in Euripides, once as the ‘strength’ of a 
rm (Hr. 428) and once (Hipp. 983) as the emotion ‘wrath’. An absolute 
Cline can again be traced, with fifteen occurrences of uévoz in Aeschylus 
all categories and four in Sophocles.! 5 




















Assmann (19: 





). pp. 121 and 127. 

11. The following analysis is based on the extant plays for all words except gpijv/ppéves, where 
Ra Em ple is drawn from ten plays (Med., Hipp., Ba., HE, IT, Andr., Rh., Hec, Or., Hel). Fragments 
Bot included The langi for tragedy by Assmann (1917), 
s Eenerally draws only limited conclusions, and, of course, by Meissner. Whe 
nn E mark [A] below 
12. Only one in tragedy (Pers. 991) [A]. 

13. Pr. 390, Aj. 686, OC 655, Ch. 26 [A]. 

ja, + Asmann (1917), pp. 246-49. I treat her category of heart proper (Ag. 997. Ch. 410, Supp. 
Biss metaphorical, 









6. The Athenians are advised to "spread Boyd 
This is probably of a type with the injunction elsewhere Oyud 
oracular the passage cannot be t: ge of Herodotus. 

7. Eg. xard 1.117: 4.88, 97; 5.106; 6.130: 
9.45. CF. ody vóg (‘carefully’) 8.86, and dvco vóov ('carclessly") 3.81. Further uses are given by 
(1926), p. 122 ( nimus, consilium, voluntas"), and need not be repeated here. 
Assmann lists only twelv 
for vó Aaa 

9. omit 6.59, which is reported as an inscription and shows wider connotations for voi 
other usages in Thucydides. 












age in question has been examined in d 











Thave relied on 














emper fere 





n this category but mist; 





15. Ibid., pp. 218-21 
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The surviving terms, however, are more complicated in both quali 
and distribution of uses. It is unnecessary to examine again citations th; 
merely repeat Homeric meanings, and I shall instead provide a nume 
summary of the pattern of each word in Euripides supplemented, wl 
necessary, by examples. Thus, according to the categories suggested for; 
‘life-force’ words, Qojióc has a profile in Euripides summarized in the tab] 
below. This pattern is significant, in comparison to Homer, for the shar 
decline in absolute numbers of uses, the absence of ‘life’ uses (‘life’ o 
only once in tragedy), the decline in anomalous or idiomatic occurrene 
(i.e, mere impulse to act, personified exchange, and the like), and the ri 
in uses that can be clearly defined, as in the historians, as emotion per s 


A representation of xapóía as the seat of deep and vital feeling (9a), an 
which xpaóí is not found in Homer. Further, whereas Homeric 
es of xpaðin listed under “other” were either largely formulaic (as in 
ts with (ojtds) or else compatible with the "life-force" pattern, such 
Euripides point toward very general contexts. Thus, xapdia is now 
d with altruistic joy and compassion (El. 402: the chorus is ‘warmed at 
t the hope of Orestes’ return; IT 344: Iphigenia recalls in self-address 
T xapoia the feelings of pity she used to have toward strangers). It is 
man eases by leaving the house when bored (Med. 245 éxavae 
ganz) and the seat of Clytemnestra's feelings as she lives on at Argos 
t Agamemnon and Iphigenia (LA 1173 tiv’ v ópoic pe kapóíav 
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Üyuóc!* +). It is for Euripides the source of sincerity in speaking (IA 475 épeiv 
Q) BKapdia 9. and it is used in describing moderate feelings of displeasure 
Q á 235: a master is distressed in his xapóía by a slave who speaks out of 
1 m | agitation (Ba. 1321: Pentheus would ask Cadmus in the ordinary 
(4) of things whether anyone was troubling his «apdia), and the mere 
9 to be up and about (Rh. 770: the charioteer gets up to feed his 
i (5a) 5 Loan Kapoid). 
(6) 
(6a) 8 xapoia'® 
7) 
T i ‘Life? "4 
(9) (1) 
(9a) 3 1 (2) 
Emotion per se 5 (3) 
Other 6 (4) 
(s) 
xapóía, in contrast, expands considerably in both scope and quality, 4 u (sa) 5 
can be seen in the table below. The unambiguous use of xapóía as ‘life’ ( (6) 
1026 éxneat yidag xapóíaz | dyépoag fiotov) is the most surprising devel (6a) 5 
ment and may be directly correlated, perhaps, with the substantial incre i 
i (9) 
16. (2) Ba. 620, Rh. 786 (5a) Med. 865, Supp. 480 (metaphorical) (6a) Me (9a) 8 
924 (all clearly personified); Med. 1079, Hipp. 1328, Pho. 454, HF 1211 (ambiguoust Other i 


d. 168, 879, 1152, Hec. 1055 (all an 
, Andr. 1072 (mantic 0vjióc: aiar zpópavtis 
f. Sept. 612, A. Supp. 798) 28 
in Euripides (usages under (2); B 





1114 (2), El 
639 (sexual passion), Med. 310, Hipp. 1087 ('impuls 
11 npoodox@), Alc. 829 (pig ðe Muo: idiomatic for ‘against my will’ 
17. Ag. 1388 [A]. The use of Ooydy with forms of zd tw 
above) to mean "pant" suggests the complete eclipse of Oopds as “life” lost at death. 





1042, 1 HF 833, (6a) Med. 99, 590, 
h life"). Or UHR 912, Hel. 960 (‘seat of compassion’), Ale. 1067, 1100, Med. 1360 
» Or. 466 (self-address), Hec. 433, Ba. 1288. Other: Med. 432, Hipp. 27, 1274 


n. but Med. 
d. 432 is ambi; 
OE tz os eee rath or dating’), Med. 245, 708, Hec. 235, 242, 








10us with ‘seat of 








o, Ba. 1321 
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Such expansion and change of contexts can be observed for 
priv gpéves and voðç as well. Most important, the singular gprjv as an agent 
accounts for nearly half the appearances of oprjv/ppévez in Euripides, as 
against one in fifteen for Homer, ° and there is also substantial extension in 
its range and depth. For Euripides, gpyv is regularly the scat of a broad 
spectrum of experiences, and in twenty-eight of the forty-two instances 
examined there is either no trace of the Homeric ambiguity with ‘plan’, 
‘intent’, or other contextually limited ‘thought’ or, if there is, the breadth 
of context allows identification of the word as an autonomous agent (e.g., 
Hipp. 1454 oi101 pevos añs edoepods te råyaðiç: Theseus to Hippolytus). Of 
these twenty-eight occurrences, thirteen?? treat the gpijv as a seat of deep 
emotion (c.g., Med. 143 oUó£v | napabadnopéva gpéva pýðoiç: no word can 
warm Medea’s ‘heart’; [A 1434: Clytemnestra at the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
has cause dat’ ddyeiv gpéva), three?! as the source of anger or violence (e.g., 
Med. 38 fapeia yàp qpijv, oð’ dvécczai Kax@s | náayova|a]: the nurse’s view 
of Medea), one?? as the seat of sexual passion, and nine?? as a general 
psychological agent to which moral blame or praise in some cases can be 
extended*# (e.g., Hipp. 1454 just quoted). The last two occurrences of ppv 
asan agent, both from the Hippolytus, suggest the dichotomy of mind and 
body: at 317 Phaedra claims that her opjv is polluted, not her hands (zeipeg 
pèv dyvai, gp ð’ éet piagpá ti), and at 612 Hippolytus claims that his 
tongue swore, not his opijv (ý Aaa’ buchuoy’, i 02 ypry ávójuooz).?5 Nine 
of the fourteen remaining instances of the singular gor? imply, as in 
Homer, an immediate plan, purpose, general ‘intention’, or the seat ofsuch 
‘intention’ (e.g., Hipp. 685 où ois npovvoradu]v ypevos; Phaedra to the 
nurse); three,” again all from the Hippolytus, although possibly limited to 
contextual ‘thought’, are perhaps not easily distinguished from the gpijv of 
men in general as described by Theseus at 934ff., or from the moral gprjv of 


19. See p. 19 above. There are 42 occurrences of gpr, 62 of ppéves. 
20. Med. 143, 99, El. 334, Or. 545, 1A 1134, 1580, Or. 1176, HF 745, IT 655, Hec. 85, 300, 590, 


Med. 38, 104, Or. 608. 
Hipp. 969. 

Hipp. 1120, Andr. 365, Ba. 427, Rh. 79, and following note. 
24. Hipp. 034, 1419, 1454, Med. 1373 (@zéntvotov gpéva), Andr. 181. C 
$. That this phrase points to an Orphic context for Hippolytus ma: 








p- 84- 
26. Med. 677, Hipp. 685, 1A 67, 327, Andr. 361, El. 1059 ('plan' or *purpose’), Mi 
1262 (‘intention’). 

27. Hipp. 1268, 1298, 1337. 





66, 1052, 
Hipp. 
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Hippolytus himself at 1454; in the remaining two passages gprjv is ‘intelli- 
nce’ or the ‘seat of intelligence'.?8 

The development of the plural gpéveg is not as dramatic as is that of 
gp, but substantial differences from the Homeric pattern can again be 
found. Again, the Homeric tendency to employ the word gpévec in usages 
inseparable from contextually defined ‘thoughts’ evolves toward usages in 
which it denotes a seat of feeling without the usual Homeric connotations 
of immediate action, purposeful thinking, or lost ability to think ordinary 
thoughts (¢.g., Il. 3-442 Epes ppévas dpgekázoyev). Thus, when love affects 
the gpéves at Hippolytus 256 the personification is such that it now seems 
possible to regard the gpévez as the proper agent to respond, not simply as 
that which is hindered or distorted (educa ó' civar atépynOpa gpevày | ánó t’ 
caca: Kai Evvteivar: the nurse to Phaedra);?? at Medea 55 the troubles of 
the master ‘touch’ the gpéveg of the servant (čvupopàå . . . ppevdv dvOanteral), 
now something like ‘feelings’. Although the distinction is necessarily hard 
to press, the purposeful gpéveg of Homer, ordinarily ambiguous with 

‘thoughts’ in some limited sense, seem to recur in Euripides only m the area 

described for Homer as ‘thoughts’ that allow one to act in an ordinary, 

rational manner. Hence they account sixteen times for madness in 

Euripides by their absence or distortion,?? and in perhaps six?! instances 

ey refer to contextual or externalized ‘thoughts’ in a manner fully 

calling Homeric usage (c.g., Hipp. 935: Theseus’ 4óyor . . . &edpor gpevðv 

Strike terror in Hippolytus; Hipp. 390: Phaedra has taken care not to fall 

Toluzaziv gpevðv; HF 212: Zeus lacks ducaias gpévas toward Amphitryon). 

OF the remaining uses, three*? extend the contrast of mind and body 

designated by opijv to the plural as well, threc?? treat gpéves, like gprjy, as 

telligence or the seat of intelligence, eleven?* suggest without further 

aracterization reflective ‘feelings’ and ‘thoughts’ (as described for Medea 

5). not ones focused on action, and no fewer than fourteen?? additional 


ge 




























indr. 482, Rh. 266. 
But cf. continu 





n of the Homeric reference to gpives and love at Hipp. 765. 775. 
511,574. 1012, 1230, HF 775, 836, 1091, 1122, Hel. 1192, Or. 1021, Ba 
» 947- CE Hipp. 689. ^ TERRE ESSE BOR 
t. Med. 177, Hipp. 390, 473, HF 212, 1A 1359, Or. 216. 

Hipp. 188, El. 387, Or. 1604. 

3. Hipp. 701, Ba. 69. 

Med, 

not their g 
35 


Hipp. 238, 28. 


















Hipp. 256, 1102 (questionable, but gøtagıç seems to look to the state of the 
al. HE 482, IT 815, 1181, Or. 297, Hel. 732, Rh. 863. CF, Med, 316. 


Med. 661, Hipp. 
. Hipp. 926, 1014, 1390, Hec. 359, 746, Or. 1204, Hel. 160, 501, IA 94. El 
PRA 501, FA 359, 394, El. 
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occurrences of such generalized ‘thoughts’ and ‘feelings’ convey, remark- 
ably enough, a sense of persistent moral or behavioral character. For 
example, Teucer (Hel. 160) regards the Egyptian Helen as not having 
duoiag ypévag to the Greek Helen, Artemis (Hipp. 1390) tells Hippolytus 
that tò adyevés töv gpcvv has destroyed him, and Theseus (Hipp. 926) 
complains that there needs to be a óu&voctv gpcvóv to tell true men from 
false. An examination of comparable passages in Homer for gpéves (above, 
p.17, n.23) shows at once a great increase in the generality of contexts and, 
hence, in the ability of gpéves to act as a psychological agent in the 
Euripidean texts. 

For voi as well, finally, important changes from Homeric usage can 
be observed. The typical Homeric seat or function of ‘attention’ and 
‘intention’ accounts by itself for only six*® of twenty-nine occurrences. 
Instead, voðç is ordinarily used in esoteric intellectual contexts (Tr. 886 
Zebs, eft’ avayxn gdacos site voUc fpotOw ...; Hel. 1014 ó voig| àv. 
KatOavovtey Cj èv ob, yvóuny 6’ Eet | dÜávaxov eig áávazov ailép’ $uncacov), 
when a dichotomy between appearance and reality is intended?" (Hel. 731 
tobvou' obx gov éebOepov, | tov vobv dé: the slave to Menelaus explaining 
his character), and—except for one instance (Jon 1370) when it describes 
the seat of memory—whenever the function or seat of intelligence or 
reason is at issue. Exactly half the occurrences of vods (fourteen) in 
Euripides have this last connotation. Thus [A 1139, 6 voids 66° adtég voðv 
čzæv ob wygáver, which can be translated only “Your voi has no intelli- 


gence,” is by itself definitive for Euripides. But eight of these fourteen | 


occurrences are, as in Herodotus, forms of Zyciv vobv,39 three?’ of ócoiz 
(etc.) dvor voos, and one is àv vo. *? As in Herodotus, all seem colloquial 
in tone and no longer equivalent to the Homeric vóoz as a highly personi- 
fied psychological agent.*! 

As against Homeric practice, in sum, only voic, gprjv/ypéves, and 


xapóía have acquired significant new usages in Euripides. ruóz has de- 


clined in scope and frequency. jiévoc, Kip, and jjrop have disappeared. This 
pattern of change is not random, in my opinion, but keyed to the develop- 
ment of yoy. For that reason discussion of these results is deferred to the 
end of part II. 


36. Hec. 603, Andr. 247. 1A 334, Tr. 1052 (entity), Or. 1181, Pho. 1418 (attention?) 
37. Hel. 122, 731, fon 251, 742, Pho. 360. 





38. Hipp. 105, Andr. 944, 252. TA 374, 1139, Tr. 652, Ba. 252, 271 (all Zrerv vob). 
39. Hipp. 920, Andr. 231, 667. 

40. Or. 909. 

41. The remaining two are Med. 529, Tr. 988 


PARTII: 


woz and Its Evolution in Popular 
Usage 





Although many of the implicit usages of the Homeric ‘soul’ language are 
beyond recovery, close examination of the words in the way I have 
proposed must call into question the theory that Homeric people possess a 
childlike or mechanical view of themselves as subjects of unending, 
random intrusion by a number of discrete mental and emotional agents 
and organs. Rather, it can be argued that to the extent that Homeric 
speakers fall short of a vocabulary able to describe the psychological self'as a 
single comprehensive entity, they do so because of the habit of expressing 
the psychological life as the activity of a ‘life-force’ or of ‘thoughts’ 
occupying an ambiguous position between the mind that knows or thinks 
and the objects or ideas that are known. The principle feature of this 
language and the system behind it, have tried to suggest, is not simply the 
lack of predictable interaction between reason and emotion, or an excess of 
sources for psychological activity, but the tendency to make all psycholo- 
gical activity seem constantly dependent upon metaphorical, and some- 
times nonmetaphorical, involvement of the ‘life’ of the person affected. 
This habit of expression, in particular, is apt to seem to the modern reader 
to lack subtlety and discrimination. Doubtless much depended for an 
archaic Greek speaker on gesture and implicit cultural attitudes, now lost to 
us, which could refine the apparent reliance on dramatic overstatement. 
Even so, it is not hard to see why this system of psychological description 
began to fall into disuse, at least in its traditional form, when more 


sophisticated ways to describe human psychology were sought, as in 
Thucydides.? 








yozt} and its development must be considered against this pattern of 
ite-force’ words. I shall try to show in this section that the early psycholo- 
gical use of vz results from its natural tendency to be identified as a ‘life 
force’ and that the increasing use of yz in later tragedy depends upon its 


"lif 








1. Dodds, chap. 1. 
2. See Huart, pp. 37ff., on the importance of viuo in Thucydides 
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ability to preempt that meaning from the other ‘life’ words. The impor- 
tance of yoy in popular usage after Homer is, therefore, not that it reflects 
the spread of new ideas about the nature of the psychological self but that 
on the whole it preserves for Greek speech, particularly poetry, the archaic 
pattern of expression that attributes each human life to the activity of a 
powerful ‘life-force’ whose manifestations are both physical and psycho- 
logical. If this can be demonstrated, the questions surrounding the nature 
of the Homeric yoy itself are considerably simplified; that is, we can try to 
understand the early uses of yoy by assessing their relationship to later 
meanings of the word that can be examined systematically instead of to 
supposed pre-Homeric meanings that cannot. To do so, the simplest 
plan will be to examine first the continuation of specifically Homeric 
usages of yj after Homer, and then to return to the vexed problem of the 
origin of the psychological uses of yvgý after Homer. 


T 


The Homeric Use of yvyý and Its 
Continuation 


Despite a lengthy debate in the scholarly literature,* the only meanings of 
wozi clearly attested in Homer are the ‘shade’ and the ‘life’ destroyed at 
death. The physical characteristics of the latter are ambiguously 'breath'- 
like (Il. 22.467 dno € yvzùv ékánvoac and the statement of Achilles at I. 
9.408-09 that the yogi of a man cannot be recaptured once it has crossed 
the épxog óóóvreov) and ‘blood’-like (Il. 14.518 yoy ó& Kat’ odtapévny 
dretdjy Eoove’ éxeryopévy and Il. 16.505 toño Ó' dua yoyi]v te Kai čyzeos 
pua" aizjujv). That these phrases indicate the yoy is felt as something 
objective and is not a sheer abstraction treated metaphorically, as has been 
suggested,* is a reasonable conclusion strengthened by the linkage of voy 
to jiévoz in phrases implying physical destruction (450 yogi te pévos te), 
perhaps also by Achilles’ phrase év dé ia yvzh,5 by the use of yvzij uniquely 
among the ‘soul’ words as a referent of oaths® and with ig@o¢ in the 
proem of the Iliad," and by the conspicuous absence of yoy from the 








3. Sce below, p. 92, n.1. 

4- Otto, p. 27; Warden, p. 100. 

5- A point made by Böhme, p. 112. 

6. Il, 22.338: Hector asks to have his body returned for burial drip yoy xai yoro adv te 
Other Homeric passages of oath taking or supplication employ only concrete referents, as one 
Would expect: children (Il. 15.660), mother, father, and child (Il. 24.465), knees, (Il. 9.451), the great 
scepter (If. 1.234). For parents, see also Theognis 1330 did yováov Aiaaouar tjuctópov. In the Hymn to 
eu ) Hime swears by his father's head (along with the knees also a sacred part of the body 
uc Ng to Onians, p. 97 and pp. 174) and by the zpoðipara ofthe gods (384), while Apollo (460) 
T RAN NR aoe sat. These are all less than serious in torie, but they nevertheless illustrate the 
ir of concreteness. Also worth noting is Od. 15.261-62 (Theoclymenus to Telemachus) 

ip Ütdcov xai aipovoç, aitáp črerra | aij; t' aitoð repažç Kai écaipon. 
7. I. 1.3 nodids 6° igðinovs vvyàc "Ait npořayev. This phrase might use yozds as a substitution 


for kepada (cf. in ila i 
Nopadáz (cf. II. 11.55 x022dz ipðipovç Kepadds “Aid mpoláyem) on the grounds that the connotations of 
(continued overleaf) 
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description of animals.* None of these points is by itself decisive, but 
collectively they rule out the possibility of treating yoy) as ‘life’ in an 
abstract sense. 

In the later period it is clear that yo) retains this Homeric quality of 
objective existence. It is still used as the referent for oath taking, not with 
any frequency but as late as Oedipus Coloneus, where Polynices swears to 
Oedipus by his children and yoy (vri naiðov tHvde Kai woyüc)? A 
possible addition to such passages, important because of its nonliterary 
context, is the use of yoy} on two curse tablets, SIG 1175 (fourth or third 
century B.C. from the Piraeus) and SIG 1261, which read, respectively, 


(continued from previous page) 

xipaiáz would conflict with the division of visible and invisible parts the poet intends in the following 
arois. But the possibility of a traditional and appropriate connection between ipfjtoz and yoy} must be 
considered, even though this is the only instance in which the words are joined. (1) The connotation of 
physical ‘strength’ is hardly possible, since the pozh is being sent off to Hades, and yoy is never later 
clearly associated with strength. (2) yozds might be used periphrastically for the men as in later Greek, 
but no similar usage appears in Homer, and in any case when wog is used in such constructions it 
designates the living man, not the ghost, (3) In addition to men of great strength (c.g. Il. 12.410), 
iOio5 is applied to things that, if we believe Onians, are ‘sacred’ —heads, shoulders (II. 18.204), heads 
of cattle (II. 23.260)—and to gods (Od, 10.534), rivers (Il. 17.749), and particular women of the highest 
stature, like the wedded wives of Sthenelus (1l. 19.116) and Diomedes (II. 5.415), Penelope herself (Od, 
16.332), Ictimene, the daughter of Anticlea (Od. 15.304), Iphthime, the sister of Penelope (Od. 4.797), 
and the daughter of the king of the Laestrygonians (Od. 10.106). The idea of a sacredness or power not 
simply physical in nature may attach to all these diverse people and things: the head and shoulders 
according to archaic beliefs about the body, the gods by definition, the rivers as gods (cf. Scamander in 
Il. 20), and the women as members of royal houses. If so, an F005 Kepad)} is more likely ‘powerful’ and 
‘sacred? than ‘strong’, and that connotation might reasonably be extended to ipBinovg vuyáz in Il 1.3. 
‘The broad similarity in usage between yoy) and Kepa2 tends to support this view: both can be used at 
some point in Greek speech in periphrasis for the person, both can be that which goes to Hades or the 
object by which an oath is sworn, and both can mean ‘life’ in some sense and can be staked in a trial of 
arms. Examples of these usages are for the most part conveniently collected in Onians, pp. 95-100, who 
asserts that the yo may once have been thought to dwell in the head. 

8. The evidence is not completely consistent. At Od. 14.426 a boar is slain in the hut of 
Eumacus and the death is told with the familiar cóvà'Zuzz vui; otherwise, Boyds used, e.g., I. 23.880, 
Od. 3.455, 10.163, 19.454. Rahn, p. 449, sees the use of yoy in Od. 14.426 as evidence that the evolution 
of the term into a presumed later meaning ‘life’ had already begun to occur between the time of the 
composition of the Iliad and that of the Odyssey. A more plausible interpretation is that Homer invented 
(Snell, [1953], p. 11) the curious image of the Ooyds flying from the body in order to avoid giving 
animals yoy). Homer anthropomorphizes animals when he has reason to (Od. 10.1568., 19.454, Il. 
16.469, 23.880 [examples taken from Rahn, pp. 288. and p. 448]), and this treatment extends to 
psychological vocabulary. Animals may be peyáðvpor (Il. 4.467, 16.488), and they may occasionally, 
though not regularly, have gérez (Harrison, p. 74). That they lack véos (but cf. voeiv at Od. 17.301) can 
be explained as a matter of emphasis, particularly since they have gpévez. The omission of wozi is 
therefore striking. 

9. OC 1326, Cf. Or. 1517 (buta play on life!) and S. fr. 431, where the vui is set as guardian 
of oaths (prov dè npootebévros Enmetearépa| yy} Kacéaty’ uod yàp guddaaeras | gitov te péuyiv Kek 
Oeois dprapráven:). 
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xaréénoa tas ycipac Kai tovc nóðaç Kai tjv yA@ooay Kai tv wvgýv and 
xarada 06 [kai E] sov yAGrtay kai yvzùv kal 2ó70v bu pédetat kal nóðaç Kai 
gepas, óg[0]aZuovc [kai ot6pja. Although here yoy need not have any 
sense of the sacred or inviolable associated with oaths, its inclusion in a 
traditional and perhaps formulaic catalogue of vital parts (neglecting 6y0¢ 
in the second inscription) points to a meaning other than abstract ‘life’.'° 
yoy continues, as in Homer, to be avoided in descriptions of animals. 
Exceptions are a remark of Herodotus (3.108) attributing multiple births 
for timid animals of prey (60a pèv yogi te deta Kai óða) to divine 
providence, where vui) serves as the ‘seat of courage’, and three instances 
in archaic poetry where snakes are said to die by giving up their yvzaí.! 
This curious attribution of wv/j to snakes is plausibly a vestige of early 
Greek belief in ‘soul’ animals, that is, in creatures whose habitat—like that 
of snakes—places them in a special relationship to the dead, and which are 
therefore believed to be possessed by the souls of the dead.!? 

Just as in Homer, it is impossible to find definitive death contexts by 
which to determine the physical embodiment of this ‘life’ lost at death, 
‘Breath’ is indicated at Nemean 1.47, just mentioned, where the snakes die 
by breathing out their yozai (yuzdg dxénvevaey), and at Simonides 553, 
where a child dies (yAvxeiav éddxpucay | yvyàv ånonvéovta). But other 
passages, some obviously colored by the presence of yy} as a psycholog- 
ical agent, do not suggest ‘breath’, Predictably, the diction of tragedy and 
lyric poetry creates phrases that are more exotic than those of epic, and this 
has generated added suggestions for specifying the primitive substrate of 
Further evidence for ambiguity with ‘blood’ is found in Clytemnes- 
complaint that Electra has offended her by drinking the blood of her 
wozi (S. El. 786 zoüpóv éxnivova’ dei | wvyric dxpatoy aliia). ? That the yoy} 
exists in the ‘marrow’ has been imputed somewhat illogically to the nurse's 

















statement at Hippolytus 255 that she is touched to the ‘marrow’ of her vv 


(xpos äxpov pwedov vvzrjz). * Pindar's curious and elsewhere unparalleled 
phrase dv zepi yozàv énci y40naev has been thought to demonstrate a crucial 
transition of yoy to the role of a psychological organ modeled after 
kapóía.5 Literally interpreted, phrases like yozi#v draxvaioa (Hr. 296) and 





10. Possibly semi 





as suggested explicitly for Regimen I by Joly, pp. 3off. 
11. Pi, O. 8.39, N. 1.47: Hes. fr. 204.139. 
scriba Cz f appeats in Aristotle as ‘butterfly’, meaning that Nilson (1955), vol. 1, p. 198, n. $3, 
“nies to the presumed archaic belief that souls depart with the first creature to light on the corpse. 
ias D LS Sv: vor, VIL But the phrase is the subject ofa pun at Clouds 712, which suggests that it 
striking and perhaps anomalous to the fifth-century car. 
14. Onians, p. 118, who takes ejr voyijv éxxivovar as possible evidence for ‘marrow’ as well 
15. Meissner (above, p. 4). 
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yüyeiv yoxav (Pr. 692) might also suggest a material substance that can be 
injured, but one not as specific as in the previous examples. With its 
deliberate alliteration, however, wózeiv wozáv is a particularly good ex- 
ample of the way in which physical attributes can be acquired through 
language that is transparently metaphorical, and it should warn against 
literal interpretation of any such phrases. 

In contrast to these examples, most of the other metaphorical uses of 
yoy) after Homer are merely extensions of those found in Homer, and they 
do not change our perception of the word. In Homer the yvy/j can be 
‘risked’, ‘stolen’, ‘taken away’, or ‘gained’; schemes can be woven nepi 
yoyiig, and material wealth can be described as not dvragiov yoziic.'° In the 
later period the yoy} can be ‘spared’ as well as ‘risked’,!7 it can be ‘saved’,!® 
a contest can be fought over it or it can be set as the prize,'? it can be 
‘stolen’,?° friends may not be more important than it, but children are the 
very yoyij to a man.?! Later contexts allow it to be spoken of as an object to 
be ‘sold’ or ‘spent’, as something that can be ‘partially expended’, given in 
payment, ‘bargained away’, ‘thrown away’, ‘given up’, ‘given to’ or ‘for’ 
someone, or as something one can ‘bemoan’, others can ‘prevail over’, or 
by which one can be ‘betrayed’.?* The apparent metaphorical boldness of 
woyig äxpatov alua and jweddv yogis is, obviously, not repeated in the rest 
of these examples, and whatever evidence those phrases offer for extension 
of the metaphorical availability and, perhaps, increasing abstraction of 
yoni) receives no further support. 

The contradictions implied by the Homeric use of yoy continue in 
these passages. Nothing in the later death contexts excludes continuation of 
the nonabstract yvy as it is found in Homer. Nevertheless, the concrete 
examples of yoy are contradictory if taken literally. This conflict is 
summed up by the nurse’s use of uoc4óv yogs in the Hippolytus: we have no 
particular reason to believe that the yoy has the kind of spatial, or at least 

















16, ‘Risk’ Il. 9.322, Od. 3.74; ‘fighting’: Il. 22.161, Od. 2: 
24/754, Od. 22.444; ‘stealing’: Il. 11.334, Od. 21.154 (both times with Oyu 
9.423 

17. Archil. 213; Tyrt. 6.14; Sol. 1.46; cf. 

18. Alc. 929. 

19. S. El. 1492, Ph. 1330, fr. 67.7; Thuc. 8.50.5. Cf. Hel. 946, Or. 847. 

20. Ph. ss (may be periphrasis). 

21. Andr. 419; Nauck adesp. fr. 36.2. 
jell": Anr. 322; ‘spend’: E. Supp. 77 
‘bargaining’: Ph. 1228; "throw aw 





‘taking away’: I. 22.257. 
others: Il. 9.401, Od. 1.5, 











El. 980, Aj. 1270; Thuc. 3.39.8. 





penditure': Andr. s41; "pay with': Ch. 276: 
T. 1135; ‘give to’: Or. 662 (Orestes to his 
: Hipp. 1040, OC 1207; ‘betray’: E. Supp- 
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material, character suitable to possession of a ‘marrow’, the only logical 
interpretation of the phrase as it stands; yet, unlike Clytemnestra, it cannot 
be appropriate for the nurse, who constantly speaks in a gnomic fashion, to 
introduce into the play a highly poetic metaphor radically at odds with 
usages familiar to popular speech. 

Departures from Homeric ‘life’ usages are indicated in only two 
areas. First, by the end of the fifth century the Homeric idea of the ‘life that 
is destroyed’ (e.g., 2607 woyrj te uévoz te and yogis ó4z0poc) eventually 
Jeads to a class of expressions that might have been unacceptable to Homer. 
Whereas Homer could speak of the ‘destruction’ of the yu and have the 
jujviz of Iliad 1.1, as a personal agent, send yogai to Hades, in the 
Agamemnon and Andromache Helen herself is a personal agent who ‘de- 
stroys’ the yozai of the men who fought at Troy, and in the Trojan Women 
she is said to have ‘slain’ (&«terve) the yoy) of Astyanax.?? From these usages 
may be derived the more emphatic idea that the yvy itself can die; once in 
Euripides it is said to have ‘perished’ (dx6//vtat), and once each in Euripides 
and Sophocles to have ‘died’ (forms of 0vjsrc).?* These uses may well 
reflect a more naturalistic sense of the physical ‘life’ yoz than appears in 
Homer, and a more positive sense of ‘life’ than ‘that which is lost at death’ 
may perhaps be seen in nondeath passages as well. Instances of this second 
departure from Homeric usage are infrequent and, in one case at least, there 
isan archaic quality not to be expected for statements that ought to derive 
from later and more rationalistic thinking about the nature of ‘life’. An 
example is, perhaps, the repetition of Achilles’ phrase év ðè ia yoy (in an 
altered form) when Pheres refuses to die for Admetus at Alcestis 712 
because, he alleges, men live “with only one life" (yogi jud Civ, où óvoiv, 
gciZouev). The use of the dative in this phrase must indicate something 
‘with’ or ‘for’ which we live, unless yoy has here and here only a temporal 
meaning equivalent to iov Cjv.?5 Less unusual diction is found in a 
fragment of Sophocles attributing the presence of Aphrodite to all who 
have woyy (dvcijkecai yàp ztouóvov doors £ | yvzń). Whether or not the 
vez in this passage is also felt as a psychological agent, it is clearly 












23. Ag. 1455 ndr. 611; Tr. 1214. Cf. also at Hr. 296. 

24. Hec. 21-22; Hel. $2; Ant. $$9. CE. Med. 226 (Eoi ô’ dednrov npàjua xpooneady tóðe | yuziiy 
dupla), which may be ambiguous with the psychological agent; and Hipp. 440, in which Phaedra 
destroys her own yoy) for love. 

25. E.g., Coleridge (1898), “To live one life, not twain, is our duc.” Lattimore (Univ. of 
s 1955), "We have only one life and not two to live.” The Budé editor (Méridier) takes yugi as 
Person" in some sense, almost exactly translating the scholiast: "C'est pour un étre et non deux que 
nous devons vivre.” Cf. S. El. 650 CGaav dftaffi flip; Tra. 168 Gv duzte fio. That the phrase is in fact 
Periphrastic, ‘for one person’, is an attractive suggestion and would eliminate the difficulties of the line. 
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ambiguous as well with ‘life’ in a more positive sense than ‘that which is lost 
at death.’ ?? A positive sense of the ‘life with which or by which we live’ is 
also required in a fragment of the comic poet Melanippides that hails Zeus 
as dei$chov peðéwv yoyds,?” a phrase for which the meaning ‘immortal life’ 
is necessary to provide the line with a comic point. An important occur- 
rence of yvzr) in Sophocles depends on this new sense of ‘life’ and un- 
questionably exhibits a departure from the Homeric restriction of yozy as 
‘life’ to death contexts. Ajax tells the infant Eurysaces (Aj. 559) that he 
envies him his inability to perceive evil and all else and that he is to nourish 
his yoy) like a young plant, sheltered from the wind, until the necessity to 
feel joy and pain come upon him (ráog à Kobpors nveúpacıv ooKon, 
véav | yoyny dtaddov, untpi tide zapuóvi]v). Here too we cannot eliminate 
ambiguity with yvy in its role as a psychological agent, particularly since 
other passages in which the yoy? is concerned with forms of sustenance 
clearly give it that value.?* But the themes of infancy and growth in this 
passage are suggestive of physical ‘life’ in an affirmative way that differs 
importantly from the Homeric death contexts. Additional confirmation of 
this new usage is offered by a fragment of Middle Comedy?’ that urges the 
abandonment of philosophy for drink and pleasure while it is still possible 
to nourish the yozý (Hivóyev, gunivoper, & Xicov, Lixev | zaipopev, bos 
čveoti civ woyxry tpégev), a text in which the comic thrust obviously 
depends on the ability to hear rv woyr]v tpégetv in a nonphilosophical sense, 
that is, "while we still have life to provide for.” Almost certainly, there- 
fore, “nurturing one's yog" must suggest physical life in some non- 
abstract sense to fifth and fourth-century speakers. Last, Bacchylides 5.151, 
in which the yoy? of Meleager is gradually diminished while the log on 
which his life depends is burned, may be seen, perhaps, as an extension of 
this kind. 

Continuity of Homeric usage is illustrated, of course, by the presence 
of yoy in the meaning ‘shade’ in the later texts. The Homeric tension 
between death descriptions in which the yv% is ‘destroyed’ and those in 
which it ‘leaves’ the body but is not necessarily the ‘shade’ persists, although 








26. S. fr. 855.8. This proposed development in meaning is placed by Webster, p. 149, as carly as 
Hes. Op. 686 (zpripaza yàp wv néderai). That a traditional use of Homeric wox cannot be applied here is 
not demonstrable. For a death context with a positive sense of life’, one approaching personification, 
see Or. 1033-34, in which Electra contemplates suicide with the words @avotue0™ oùz olóv te yu) avéverv 





xaxd: | ndaw yap oixtpòv jj pià woz fipocois. 
27. Fr. 762 P. Edmonds translates (doubtfully for the probable date of 440 B.C.) "ruler of 
everliving mind.” 
28. E.g., Hipponax 39. 
29. Alexis (Meinecke 3.394). 
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contexts of ‘leaving’ are relatively rare and, if similar uses of the other ‘soul’ 
words are relevant, need not imply direct thoughts of afterlife survival.?? 
But in the case of the ‘shade’, too, a subtle change in usage— comparable to 
and perhaps related to the apparent transition from ‘life destroyed’ to ‘life 
lived’ just traced—can be suggested. By this I mean the apparent lack of 
casual references to the ‘shade’ of a sort showing that such allusions 
remained a commonplace. In contrast to the ubiquity of the meaning ‘life 
destroyed’, the post-Homeric texts indicate, if anything, that ‘shade’ had 
begun to acquire esoteric connotations. Apart from the frequent parody of 
the ‘shade’ in Aristophanes and a number of important cultic allusions to it 
in Pindar, only about twenty references to yoy as ‘shade’ occur after 
Homer, and all are in highly poetic contexts.?! Four are found in one poem, 
Bacchylides 5, which has an underworld setting, two in the context of 
summoning up the shade of Darius in Persae, three in Alcestis as required by 
the inherited eschatology of the myth, and one in Pindar, when the under- 
world journey of Cassandra and the shade of Agamemnon is described.*? 
Aside from an additional Pindaric instance of yoy which warns that a 
misanthropic man will pay his yor to Hades without dd€a (I. 1. 68) anda 
reference to Agamemnon's revenant in the Orestes, every other occurrence 
of yvy as ‘shade’ is either difficult to interpret or an intentional wordplay. 
Examples are Antigone's accusation (Ant. 1065) that Creon is making a 
yoy dwell in the tomb while keeping the corpse from the gods below,?? 
and the question posed by the chorus to Clytemnestra in Agamemnon 
1545746 whether she intends to sacrifice to the yvzij of Agamemnon (wozi 
t dyapw yápiv dvc' Bpycov | peyddov ddixws érikpàvar), a passage in which 
woz is seemingly Agamemnon's ‘shade’ but may in some sense be the ‘life’ 
that Clytemnestra has just slain. Problematical expressions that allude to 
the ‘shade’ are the assertion of Oedipus at Oedipus Coloneus 999 that the 
won ... Cécav of Laius would not contradict his arguments in defense of 





"S. At Pho. 1553 death results when uai "leave the light" (nd Znov posi), and in four 
a ipidean passages the dead "let go the yg (forms of dginu and job). Similarly, he idea of 
is Mn rather than ‘destruction’ is implicit both in an epitaph of Simonides (180.1) on the young 
Die which disease begrudges the yoy to remain (cparjj nap veéeytt pévew) and when Pindar 
usa father of a laudandus (N. 8.44) that it is impossible to bring back his voij—wudv 
su 73 phrase which, whatever ele it may mean, is more compatible with a yore that has ‘departed! 
an one which has been ‘destroyed’. Cf. Ag. 96. 
31. Lomit here Heracl. B 98. 


Eo Bacch. 5.64, 77, 83, 171: Pers. 630, 687 (yuza;coiz); Alc. 301, 461-63, 900; Pi. P. 11.21; also 
E. fr. 912.9, 














4 33. Ant. 1065; cf. Pi, P. 3.6162, where Pindar tells his yxy not to desire life immortal, and 
Sept. 1034. 
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himself and the command of Aeson to Jason at Pythian 4.159 to bring back 
the yoy} of the dead Phrixus from Colchis (éav yozav Koiéai). In the first, it 
is difficult to know whether Oedipus imagines the ‘shade’ or Laius himself 
(cf. Orestes 676); the second, unless we follow the scholiast who suggested 
an dvák jetz like that of Odyssey 9.65,°* presents the oddly superstitious 
idea that the yoy} of Phrixus will follow the ship that brings back his 
corpse. 

It would be rash to conclude from this pattern that the notion of vi 
as ‘shade’ was regarded by the fifth century as only a poetic fantasy. But it is 
fair to say that the meaning ‘shade’ has less currency than in Homer, and has 
not in any way enlarged its scope in the semantics of yog after Homer. No 
importance attached to the ‘shade’ after Homer has inhibited the late use of 
"life-force' expressions. Euripides’ statement that Helen killed (Zero) the 
yoy} of Astyanax is decisive for the late or, perhaps, growing vigor of voii 
as a physical ‘life-force’ unaffected by logical inferences from the notion of 
the surviving ‘shade’. As a physical "life-force', moreover, yvzij is com- 
patible with the other ‘life-force’ words both in its Homeric and later uses, 
although it is not indistinguishable from them. Like them, it is in Homer 
‘Jost’ or ‘destroyed’ at death, ambiguously ‘breath’-like and ‘blood’-like, 
and not an abstraction. In Homer it lacks entirely physical usages of the 
type I have described as group I in the model for xj, but with one 





exception these appear in later texts along with periphrastic expressions — 


comparable to those found for x7p and jiévoc. The exception is the absence 
of woz) in ordinary ‘strength’ contexts, although Bacchylides 5.151 per- 
haps fills this gap. Otherwise, the lack of ‘strength’ usages in nonpsycho- 
logical ‘life-force’ contexts in the later texts distinguishes yozy from the 
pattern traced for the other words.?* 


34. Cf. Farnell, p. 159, n. 89. 

35. Itis conceivable, although barely, that we should think of uj at Aj. 559 as having some of 
the qualities of the Roman genius, and this would be a further point of differentiation. But the ugh 
obviously never achieves the specificity of the genius, which is associated with a man's birth (RE 7, 1156; 
Rose, p. 59), transmitted to the successor son with the last breath (Rose, p. 60: Bayet, p. 517). and 
ifices (RE 7, 1161). Despite these parallels and Onians's strong assertion of the connection, 











the cvidence seems insufficient. 
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yozn as a Psychological Agent after 
Homer 


LYRIC POETRY AND TRAGEDY 





The analysis of yoy as a psychological agent must begin with its use in 
periphrasis, since, as in the cases of zepi xrjpr and (vu above, it can be 
argued that failure to take this idiom into account greatly distorts our view 
of the evidence. Webster notes that "in Sophocles and Euripides yozij may 
also simply mean a person without any further emphasis on the soul as 
distinct from the body than the implied recognition that the soul controls 
the body.” ! This judgment understates, I think, the importance of peri- 
phrasis for yv and, in its conclusion about the relationship of body and 
soul, misstates entirely the nature of the periphrasis encountered. 

The most convincing example of periphrasis with yoy) is found at 
Hecuba 87-88. Hecuba enters and asks where she can find the divine yozń 
of Helenus or Cassandra to interpret her dream (zoù note Oeiav 'Ehévov 
wogâv| kai Kagávópav £aíócx). Unless we are to believe that Euripides has 
here arbitrarily introduced an arcane reference to religious or philosophical 
notons of vurij, it seems certain that the noun-adjective combination Oeiay 
egas is not meant to signify a thoughtful connection of soul and divinity. 
ere th ee ask bce Üciav modifies the periph a tic word or 
Helena maa x apply solely to the subject of the periphrasis, that is, 
dns im vet isnot possible to reach a decisive answer to this 
Siu ee ia le Eso ate Gesamte help. ies fall into two 
11 P RR P PA IS using ‘force or life-force’ words (Il. 2.851 
i or ihi 3 Ais ito fudquiéveoc Aágiov Kip: Ht. 14.1 39 Ayiddijog ó4o0v. 

+ 2.409 iep) Iz Tedepdzou; Od. 7.167 iepòv uévoz 'Askivóouo; II. 23.720 























1. Webster, p. 151 
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xpazepr] ig 'Oóvorjoc; Ch. 893 piżtat' AiyíaÜov Bid) and expressions using 
xápa (Ag. 905 gízov Kapa in address; Ant. 1 Ò korvóv aðtáðeżgov "Iautjvic 
kápa; OT 40 © Kpatiatov nouv Üióizov Kapa; S. El. 1164 © kagíyvijcov Kápa; 
OC 1657 tò Onaées Kapa; OT 1207 i kAtivóv Oidixov Kapa; Hipp. 651 © 
xaxov Kapa; E. Supp. 163 ka" ‘E1246 üAxiucycazov Kapa; Hec. 676 tò 
Baxzeñov Kapa... Kasávópag; HF 1046 tò ka 4ivikov Kapa = Heracles; Or. 
481 dvóciov Kapa = Orestes). The examples demonstrate that adjectives in 
‘force’ expressions may remain open to a literal connection with the word 
in question—for example, iepr) ic, xpazepi] ic—although it is possible foran 
adjective to incline toward the subject and not the periphrastic word, as in 
"Ayi2Ajjoc 040v Kip. Periphrasis in tragedy with xápa, on the other hand, 
seems to drop all literal connection with the periphrastic word, since 
páziatov Kápa, adtadedgoy Kapa, kàewvóv Kapa, Baxzelov Kapa, àvógiov Kapa, 
and the like make sense only by reference to the subject undergoing 
periphrasis. A logical conclusion, therefore, is that periphrastic expressions 
using xápa are sufficiently colloquial to repress the literal meaning of xápa. 
From the equivalence of téðvyre ciov "‘loxdatng kápa at Oedipus Tyrannus 
1235 and Oeiav "E4£vov yoyáv at Hecuba 87-88, it follows that yozi can also 
be used in periphrasis of the xdpa type. By analogy to «dpa, therefore, such 
expressions must imply suppression of the ordinary meanings of voy 
where they occur, not that the “soul controls the body.” 

A more difficult problem, then, is to know the limits of such peri- 
phrasis and the differences, ifany, between xápa and yozy when used in this 
way. On the evidence of xápa, all uses of yoy?) in address to others can be 
counted as potentially periphrastic, whether phrases with single modifiers 
like Philoctetes 712 and Iphigenia Taurica 881 (®© ju yvyá both times), 
comparable to xápa at Hippolytus 651 (© kaxóv ápa), or phrases with 
extended modifiers like Iphigenia Taurica 837 (© Kpeiocov ij Aóyowiv 
eUtoyoUcá pov wvozd) and perhaps Sophocles’ Electra 1127 (6 i átv 
pynueñov dvüpconcov. èpoi | yoxiis 'Opéstov Joindy), to which Euripides’ 
Supplices 163 ( xa’ "E)}áð' dix pestatoy Kapa) and Oedipus Tyrannus 950 
(© giltatov jovamcóc ‘loKdatns Kápa) may be compared. Unlike these 
instances of address to the yor) of another, however, when a speaker 
addresses his own yoy} the pattern followed is that of epic address to a 
personified agent, not periphrasis. Orestes’ appeal to himself at Orestes 466 
(© tadawva kapóía yozh c' uj) confirms this by doubleting wozij with the 
nonperiphrastic xapóía. Furthermore, all such instances of self-address 
occur at moments of great distress, for example, Creusa at the moment she 
learns of Ion's adoption (Ion 859 & yozd, nz ciyácc), and three may have 
connotations of the ‘life’ wozij as a function of their proximity to death— 
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Pindar’s appeal to his wv/j not to desire immortality (P. 3.61—62 ju], piła 
yz, Biov üDávazov | aneððe), Antigone's injunction to her yor} to share 
the troubles of the dead Polynices (Sept. 1034 zoryàp 0£20vG' kovu koivóover 
xaxov, | woxh, Óavóva Coca cvyyóvq gpevi), and Heracles’ plea to his yvy to 
endure as he is placed on the funeral pyre (Tra. 1260-63 © woyij oxAnpa, 
yáżvßos | L0oKdAAntOv atómov napézova’ | dvénave foxy ...). In none of 
these cases can we infer periphrasis. 
Comparison with «dpa suggests two additional periphrastic idioms. 
First, the use of xdpa with the possessive pronoun at Euripides’ Electra 1196 
(riz ... &uóv Kapa nposóyeta | patépa kcavóvroc) and Heraclidae 539 (© 
vékvov, ook č T’ dAAo0cv tò adv kápa|dAA' é& éxeivov ...) may imply a 
periphrasis with yvgý at Oedipus Tyrannus 64 (jj ô’ un) | vor) nod... 
otével) and when Philoctetes accuses Odysseus of corrupting Neoptolemus 
(Ph. 1013 jj aka) aù óià pv flaénova ' dei | woxr viv . . . npovóióaccv). Both 
uses of the word, however, also conform to otherwise ordinary meanings. 
Second, periphrasis of the person with a kinship term as at Phoenissae 612 
(d0éutév cor pntpdg dvopdtew Kapa) might explain the expression of 
Oedipus in the Oedipus Coloneus (999) that his father, if alive, would not 
refute his claim of innocence (Gaz yò 0008 ty natpòç | voyrv dv oiuat 
Cógav dvceimeiv éuoi). A further use of periphrasis, one not paralleled in the 
surviving texts by «dpa, may perhaps be seen in the statement of Oedipus in 
the same play that one person may accomplish a sacrifice for many if he is 
well disposed (498—99 dpxeiv yàp oijar xdvci popícov piav | yoyny táð’ éxtiv- 
ovcav, iv edvong napi). Taken literally, the idea that the vvzrj can make a 
sacrifice is bizarre, and it is worth noting that in at least one other 
occurrence of vuyi]v uíav periphrasis seems an equally, if not more, likely 
explanation of yug than does psychological characterization. At Medea 
ote Henn ceii that à though aman is able to turn to a friend when 
bee Denn e eig nid nr women to look to only one 
Meis em i ci 4 iid the theme of isolation is taken into 
SS IRA essere ed to show not that she has her yoy to talk 
[Be iN i be i E m or this interpretation is offered 
e ai dee ng Hunter of voyiv iav, Hippolytus 259 (tò ò’ Unip. 
jare bak iem ti a ae Bapos: the nurse complains that it is 
ind psy a pet e sufferings SERMO), where both periphrastic 
gical usage seem allowable. 























2. In Or. 1046 poziv piav is use 
- j 6 wogiy uiav is used to describe, perhaps metaphoric: c ide: shared "life" 
imme AnA perhap phorically, the idea of a shared ‘life 
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These periphrastic expressions constructed with yv7/ raise an impor- 
tant question. Meissner's belief that the psychological use of wvz/j orig- 
inated in the attachment of qualitative adjectives to wozň in periphrastic 
constructions doubtless stems from the fact that, with few exceptions,? uses 
of yoy} with an unusual or highly characterizing adjective can be inter- 
preted as periphrastic. Thus, fragment 97 of Sophocles, which says that a 
yogi) edvovg kai gpovoðaa tobvdIKoy is a better discoverer than any sophist, 
corresponds to the use of ebvens with the periphrastic uíav yvgńvin the line 
of Oedipus Coloneus just quoted. Similarly, the description of Phaedra at 
Hippolytus 159—60 as bound to her bed in grief (ibng 6’ Unép naÜü&ov | ebvaia 
stat yd) is acceptable as a periphrasis but awkward if edvaia is taken as 
directly modifying the yoy itself. Additional expressions of this type are 
found at Medea 110 (ueyaddondayzvos dvexatanavatos | yvzń = Medea), 
Ajax 154 (ueyddov yoxOv = ‘great men’), and Phoenissae 1296-97 (póviar 
yvyai dopi naddopevar = Eteocles and Polynices) and can, like Hippolytus 
259, be taken either periphrastically or as poetic enhancements of tradi- 
tional usages. The list of such instances of yoy is completed by fragment 
388 of Euripides—a discussion of which I shall defer for the moment—and 
two very unusual occurrences of yugij with genitive plural nouns which 
may or may not be extensions of periphrastic usages. In the Euripidean 
Supplices (1102—03) Iphis laments the death of Evadne by saying that 
nothing is sweeter to an old man than a daughter, for although the yozai of 
males are ‘greater’, they are ‘less sweet in endearments’ (dpaévov 68 
peiCoves | yozai, yAvxeia 0” roov é¢ Oeonedpata). Similarly, Hermione at 
Andromache 159-61 accuses Andromache of having made her unattractive 
to her husband and of injuring her womb, skills in which the Asiatic yvgń 
of women is practiced (dem) yap jneip@ric eiç ta voiáóc | yozi jovaucó»v). 
‘The plural genitives are difficult to explain, since similar constructions that 
appear to be periphrastic always use the singular. In these instances, to look 
ahead, it is possible that the use of vuz/j reflects late fifth-century belief that 
types of yozaí can be generically grouped. One might compare, for 
example, the speculations of the writer of Airs, Waters, Places on the feeble 
nature on the yozai of those who live in hot climates. yoy? treated in this 
way is clearly biological in nature, and therefore the case for a tie to the 
Euripidean passages is anything but decisive. Yet there is a ring of similarity 
that seems worth noting. 











3. Hipp. 1006 napdévor yvy, see below, p. 84; Bacch. 11.47-48 napOovia wor Hipponax 39 
iy nodbotovow yori; Peace 1068 d6iia yuzai. 1 regard S. El. 218 duane yvy and the dyalhj/xaxth 
phrases as having an obvious traditional attachment to yoy. 
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If such ambiguity is in fact present in these two passages, the case for 
ychological overtones in singular constructions that are poritheuo in 
appearance may perhaps be strengthened. On balance, however, the iso- 
lation of unusual or potentially generalizing usages of yoy by a single 
idiomatic category—here periphrasis—must be suspect. As in the use of 
(vj and zepi kijpt, periphrasis for vvz/j seems to be an idiom that depends 
upon the suppression of significant meaning for yog. That yoy and sája 
are used identically with Ociog and that xápa is then used elsewhere with 
complete freedom from literal denotation imply that partial or complete 
suppression of rational connection between yoy} and its modifier is 
possible whenever yoy designates the ‘person’. That yoy appears with 
beia as late as Hecuba argues that the ability of such periphrases to accept 
inapposite modifiers was never diminished, much less eliminated, as would 
be expected if a development of the type proposed by Meissner had 
occurred. But our ability to penetrate the nuances of these Ouan 
admittedly limited, and in the following discussion I have avoided dog. 
matism on this point. ; a 
With this in mind it is possible at last to examine in detail the 
psychological use of yoy after Homer and to assess the reasons for the 
development of vij as a psychological agent. It will be clear, I believe, 
that almost all psychological uses of yoy not identifiable as periphraves 
adhere in general to the ‘life-force’ pattern. For the lyric poets and tra, ged y 
this can be shown by direct application of the xp model. EX 
i Group I Uses. The most obvious citations in this category are those 
aie of the worth as benefited by food and drink. Occurrences of this 
! a that may be ambiguous with the notion ofa more general psycholog- 
= Mae a Hipponax 39, where wine is a øápuaxov novyping for 
pp e de e 340, where the Cyclops speaks of the meal he is about 
Wiid ysseus as one that will do good’ to his yogi (civ Cò »àujv 
A Bhs ne seg Ópàv eb—xateabiov te a£). A more casual context, 
RS ud erefore tends to isolate appetite by itself as a function of 
od SECUN LU RM the chorus is told that those who attended 
bees id in h rich food (06 00v Bopas | vot énijpovy).* 
PE ie uds S piu VOE S gratification of any kind to one’s 
T eei pychologial ues a week 
are discussed together. A later use of this id ae wg eic 
is idea is found at Persae 841, where it 











4 ke, adding in this context is the Deipnon of Philoxenus Leucad 
he end of the fifth century, which speaks of dishes of food as yoy. 
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is perhaps ambiguous with the ‘shade’, since the ghost of Darius advises the 
chorus to furnish daily pleasure to the vui (wozi óidóveez Hdovyjv kat" 
rnépav), given the uselessness of wealth to the dead.* 

A direct extension of this interest in the material well-being of the 
yogi is its importance as the center or source of sexual desire. Apart from 
passages in Anacreon and Sappho, also to be discussed with the earliest 
usages, the first text that seems to impose an erotic context on wi is 
fragment 123 of Pindar. Addressing his Ogg, Pindar declares that one 
must “pluck loves in season.” Whoever does not swell with desire looking 
into the eyes of Theoxenus either has a black heart forged in a cold fire of 
adamantine steel, or, dishonored by Aphrodite, toils angrily for posses- 
sions, or povanceiy Opdaet | yoxay gopcitat zücav óóóv Üepancicov. Although 
yoyay is written only by emendation it is nevertheless almost certain. A 
sensible translation is possible only if the word is treated as an erotic 
psychological agent that demands gratification: “With woman's lust the 
jaded man is borne down every path serving his yvzjj." ^ This interpre- 
tation is further supported by the possible appearance of the phrase "serv 
ing the yog" in Euripides." yor} is not found in an erotic context in 
Aeschylus, which should not be surprising in view of the inappropriate 
subject matter of the surviving plays, and it occurs only once in Sophocles, 
in fragment 855.8, a usc di cussed earlier as an extension of the Homeric 
‘life’. Kypris is said to be "melted into the lungs of all who have voi" 
(dvoijicecar yàp nževpóvæv dors En | wozń), a typical way of saying simply 
“those who are alive,” but in view of the erotic involvement of yori 
elsewhere the meaning here may be ambiguous. In the plays of Euripides, 

















entury also show this use of uni. Cf. Epicharmus B 45 
xperienced something good for the 
” Also relevant, perhaps, is yg in 





5. Nontragic passages from the fifth 
and Diocles K 14, who recommends that one dis 
yozi (àyaðóv ci c voi rabin) rather than live to a toothless old age 
the story of Polycrates at Hdt. 3,40ff., and remotely, Aj. 559. 

6. Just prior to writing wozpdy, the copyist had read wugp poyi and therefore corrupted 
ogav. Attempts to preserve yozpay are absurd. See Farnell’s discussion, pp. 441743. who quotes 
Sandys: “with woman's courage is borne along a path that is utterly cold,” a translation that 
Gepanaisov in any case, The thought of these lines, following Farnell, must be that the man who feels ng 
desire is either frigid, consumed with monetary greed, or sexually indiscriminate and jaded. Farnell 
seems rightly to take jovanscig Opdacr as "with lust rather than ‘modestly’, and to reject attempts tO 
But it is impossible to accept the bizarre resolution of the line in 
n order to avoid what undoubtedly seem 


young "havir 
























render Oepazetoy without an objec 
which he destroys the natural coherence of gopeitai nécav 
to him the ethical difficulties of the phrase Jepaxeicov yoydv: thus the lustful man is “driven hither and 
y highway and by-way,” a rendering that is scarcely 
caning suggested by its use elsewhere 












thither” in his soul, “courting love along ev 
convincing. These difficulties are resolved if we give wog) the m. 
words, namely, the ‘life-force’ that craves and demands various 


and its parallelism to the other ‘lif 
sitates, however, emendation to pozë. 


kinds of physical gratification, including sexual. Gapazznóv n 
7. Ef nd 13. 
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however, where appropriate situations are common, yoy is readily found 
in such contexts. Most directly sexual is the occurrence of yoy in a 
fragment of the lost Danae, in which Danae speaks to her father of a lover 
who would leap into her arms and with a "crowd of kisses possess my 
yop” (fr. 323 tay’ dv npóz dykázami kai atépvoic ¿uois | myd@v aObpor Kai 
quiipácev 0 4 | woxiy éurv toato) and concludes that intercourse is the 
greatest love potion among men. Another fragment, attributed to the 
Phaedra of Sophocles by Stobaeus but to Euripides by Clement of 
Alexandria, asserts that the yuzai of the gods as well as men are subject to 
ipo (fr. 431 “Epos... Ooty veo | yvyác zapacoet).® In the Hippolytus the 
yogi is repeatedly mentioned in contexts suggestive of erotic feeling. It is 
perhaps possible to include here—if it is also felt as a psychological agent 
and not simply periphrastic—Phaedra’s edvaia vyrj, bound to the bed in 
grief (159-60) as the result of hearing a report from Crete about Theseus. 
Phaedra herself replies to the nurse’s suggestion that she do something to 
carry out her desires toward Hippolytus by saying that clever and persua- 
sive words will lead her to destruction thanks to the power of ipo over, or 
in, her yogi (504-05 cx Uncipyaauat pév c | vogrv čpwti). The chorus 
comments on this scene with an ode to the power of Zpoxz over vuyij (525— 
27 “Epos, “Epos, 6 wat’ åuuátæv | aváteig né0ov, ciaáycv yAvkciav | yoxd 
zápw émiatpatetoy), and finally, Hippolytus proclaims his innocence to 
Theseus by asserting that his virgin yoz defends him against interest in 
sexual matters (1006 zapbévov yvyrv £o). This last phrase in particular has 
led to the conclusion that yoy} is now able to encompass the general 
character’ of a man,” but a connection to the earlier erotic uses of yoy in 
the play is certainly possible. For reasons to be taken up below, however, 
this is an important and perhaps unique appearance of the word. 
callo. ipei ded on, woz is often translated ‘courage’. 
seen, Pari uin EE yapida perhaps properly charac- 
ds id in pes d per ss fat po of yoy} in this senge 
"i niri. d s : S genet TU ence, and hence are plainly life- 
s ose of uévoç and Ovid. This essential ambiguity can be 
illustrated from Pythian 1.47—48, where the militai y iero i 
i ary prowess of Hiero is 


invoked w; i 
B ked yon the thought that the sentiments uttered will remind him how 
€ stood 











p in conflict with an enduring yozý (ohuc v moZáuoii 

zag oar ee x E Sak ird 

me 2 move yoy napéueive). That this ‘enduring’ yoy) was common 
c description of military excellence is made certain by Aeschylus’ 


X. The fragment is assigned by Nauck to the first Hippolytus. 


9. E.g., Webster, p. 150. 
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description in Persae of the Persian host on its departure to Greece as terrible 
in the reputation for endurance and courage (A. Pers. 27—28 gofepoi èv 
ióciv, ervo òè páznv | woyijc eðtåńuovi ðóčn), and such usage is thought to 
derive from phrases like that of Tyrtaeus 12.18 (yogi kai Oouóv zZruova. 
napbépevoc), where an analogy of woń and @vuóç may have functioned.!? 
It is natural to think of the enduring yoy in battle as the emotion ‘courage’ 
itself or its sources in the man, but the statement of Apollo at Pythian 
3-40-42 that he will not ‘endure’ in his yog to allow Asclepius to die on 
account of the envy of Artemis (odKéti/tAdcopar woyü jévoc duóv 
ioca: | oixtpotdt~ Üavátq) shows a less specific meaning appropriate to 
the ‘life-force’. What the yoy furnishes Apollo is clearly not only 
‘courage’ but also anger and the disposition to act violently. Other passages 
in drama in which yng describes ambiguously an emotion itself and the 
seat or source of such emotion illustrate the inappropriateness of ‘courage’ 
alone, at least in drama, as a discrete value for yoy. Thus, the chorus at 
Heraclidae 922%. celebrates the success of the suppliant children and the 
restraint placed upon the bfpic of the man whose Ovuds demanded dixy— 
here, surely retribution—and closes with the hope that its own opóviua 
and yozá may not be insatiable (prot ¿uoi ppovnua yvzá t’ dxépeatos cli). 
‘Courage’, or the ‘seat of courage’, would here have to be a connotation 
directly opposed to the sense of criticism in the lines, and what must be 
intended is therefore only ‘anger’ or ‘violent passion’. Similarly, at 
Hippolytus 1039-40 Theseus’ question whether Hippolytus thinks that he is 
a ‘juggler’ or ‘magician’ able to overpower his vj (öç tiv uv nénoiðev 
dopynaia | yoxry Kpatiaew) suggests again ‘anger’ or ‘passion’ or its source 
in the man, in addition to an ambiguity with yoy as ‘life’! In most of 
these passages ‘courage’ is far too ethically weighted and sententious as a 
translation of vij, and ‘passion’ or ‘boldness’ must be understood instead. 

A number of psychological uses of yogi in addition to those just 
discussed can be grouped around these ideas or their source in the person. 
The yoy} in this sense may account for naive daring, as in Bacchylides 
11.47—48, where the daughters of Proteus are led by their zapÜcvía vvyà (a 
phrase that might be compared to dpgévey . . . yozai in Euripides) to enter 
the precinct of Hera and there boast of the wealth of Proteus. Or it can 
account for more self-conscious pride, as in fragment 924 of Euripides, 
where the speaker accuses his vzh in direct address of boasting too much, 














10. CF. Webster, p. 150. I take eirdjuoveas a transferred epithet. 
1 C c parcite tij; iiij; vogris can mean only, "Let no one have control 


over my life. 
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asking it why it puts on such airs (vvyij, | ti nepiood gpoveic;). Further, a 
fragment of Euripides’ Antiope, which with the words yvópy gpovodvtes où 
dédove’ trnpetelv | vij has been thought to invite a Platonic interpretation 
of yvzń, can be understood in traditional terms by reference to yoy as the 
scat of a disposition to violence.!? Despite some ambiguity,'* the passage 
can be read as contrasting vog] and yoxy with wor) taken as the natural 
object of Uzuppezeiv here as in Pindar fragment 123. The sentiment in that 
case is familiar from Thucydides. Like Pericles, who in the funeral oration 
(2.40.3) says that those who know most clearly the “sweet and the terrible" 
and yet do not as a result turn away from risks are rightly judged xpdtiator 
... ty wor, Euripides seems most likely to mean that rationalization can 
turn one away from acts of boldness: "Reasoning things through they do 
not wish to serve the spirit that moves them to boldness, for the most part 
deferred by [thoughts of] things dear to them." I would also compare here 
a fragment from the Erechtheus of Euripides (E. fr. 360.44—45) in which 
Praxithea says that no one will destroy the ancestral institutions of the city 
without the consent of her yvzý (éxobans tis ¿nìs wos dtep), as she 
prepares to sacrifice her own daughter for the salvation of the city. Two 
passages that invite the notion of yvy as ‘character’ in a general sense but in 
which the word is easily associated with ‘boldness’ may be noted here 
without discussion. Theognis 529-30 simply contrasts the ‘courage’ or 
‘boldness’ of the free man with the cowardice of the slave (oU0£ tiva 
zpotócka qizov Kai matdv écaipov | oU0' v ài] wor ðovłiov obdév Evi); at 
Phoenissae 1296—97 the duel between Polynices and Eteocles moves the 
chorus to cry ged 6d peð óà, didvjior Opes, | goviar yvyai opi nadAOpeval, 
either a reference to the penchant of the yoy for violence and battle, or else 
periphrasis. Three passages in which there is no possible ambiguity with 
emotion per se, and which offer a more demonic and destructive sense of 
yoy) like that of Heraclidae 926-27, describe the motivation of vengeful 
women. At Medea 110, again a possible periphrasis, the nurse wonders 
what Medea's violent yoy will drive her to do, describing it as yeyasda- 
z7ayzvos dvaxatanavatos | yoz) OnzOcioa Kakoigiv; in the Sophoclean 
Electra 219 the chorus warns Electra that she has brought an excess of evil on 
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Snell (1964), p. 6 ot. A rationalisticinterpretation of yo? im this passage is supplied in the translation of 
Sic ibn « p- 65: "Many mortals suffer this evil—filled with reasonable insight they do not wish to 
themselves to the soul, because they are for the most part defeated by what is dear to them.” 
Eiche rnm [pp-66-67] ceandlates, ig sind, ihrer besse 
s nicht nachkommen, da sie in ihrer Seele meist dem Lustvollen unterliegen," a rendering that 
* wozi properly emotional 
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herself by breeding wars in her wo (aĝ való tiktova' aiei yoy 
noÀ&ptovc); * last, at Antigone 930 the chorus says of Antigone as she goes to 

her death that winds of the soul hold her: ët: tv abrav dvéucov acai | yogis 

pinai tide y Exovary. 

‘Courage’ without the notion of violence is implied, though not 
without ambiguity, whenever the yoy? is described as good or bad. This 
meaning can be validated outside drama by the passage from Thucydides 
just mentioned and the phrase dya0y) wuzrj at Herodotus 7.153, where 
military success is said to be beyond the province of every man and to come 
only xpos yoxiis te dyaÜfc Kai joe dvdpning. In tragedy, Polyxena at 
Hecuba 579-80, who faces her executioners without having to be bound, is 
described by the onlooking Argives as t nepica’ cükapóiq | yoxjy t’ dpiay, 
and at Agamemnon 1643—46 Aegisthus is abused as being ånò vvzrjc kakijc 
for leaving the murder of Agamemnon to Clytemnestra instead of doing it 
himself, The consistency of such expressions is important for Philoctetes 
1013-14, in which Platonic overtones, perhaps evoked by Odysseus’ 
corrupting of the youthful Neoptolemus, are seen in Philoctetes’ accus- 
ations that the xax} yor of Odysseus (jj kaxi) où óià pwzõv Biéxove’ 
dei | yoy) has taught Neoptolemus to be “wise in evils.” 15 Even if yogi) is 
not periphrastic, it is unnecessary to go beyond the traditional functions of 
the yoyj—greatly elaborated by dia pvzðv fréxovga—as the seat of 
‘courage’, here ambiguous with ‘endurance’, to explain what Philoctetes 











means. 

Group II Uses. The limitations on yogi) in this category are striking. 
in that, even more than xjjp, /jcop, and @vuóg, the word is found only in 
instances of crucial feeling. It is used, in effect, only by protagonists to 
describe moments of extreme crisis for themselves or by supporting figures 
to express their sympathetic feelings for endangered friends and loved 
ones. For Ajax, in a fragmentary speech from a play of unknown author- 
ship, nothing so ‘bites’ the yogrj of a man as dishonor, and this sentiment is 
placed at what must be the moment of his return to sanity.'® The yogi of 
Oedipus, again possibly a periphrasis, is moved by grief for himself, his 











$22, where it is said that a woman is sweetest for 





14. For dvadopia, pj, and yur cf. 
her husband in troubles and sickness if she takes care of the house, soothes his passion, and "lifts his yuz 
npaivovsa Kai dvatvpiaz yogy ptfhacàa 
But thy base soul, ever peering from some ambush, had well trained him 





out of anger" (py 
15. Cf. Jebl 
unape and unwilling as he was—to be cunning in evil.” 
16. Adesp. fr. 110. Nauck reads for the first lines ot ijv dp" o(dév mij" £znépay daxvor | wuz 
iriuia. The variant Zzubpov is unquestionably better. the ordinary absence of 
nodifiers with nonperiphrastic uses of yugi. According to one of the sources, 
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Ajax is about to commit suicide. 
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country, and his people on account of the plague (OT 64 5j 6’ dw) wvzr nóAiv 
re kdjié kal a ' óoD otévet). In Ion Creusa cries out to her yuyrj at the moment 
she learns of Ion's adoption and then says that her yvgý grieves at having 
become the object of plots by men and gods (Jon 876-77 otáčovoi rópar 
oaxpóowiv &ual | woz O° dAyci Kaxofovievbeia’| Ek t’ avOpdnov čr t 
álavázcov). The yor of Admetus (Alc. 354) suffers grief over the death of 
Alcestis. Hecuba feels horror in her yoy over the plight of the Trojan 
women (Tr. 182 ópÜpcóoucav yozav ujüciaa). Finally, at Heraclidae 
644—453 lolaus speaks to Alcmena of the return of endangered loved ones 
for whom she has wasted away in her yoy} (xá4ai yàp @divovca tv 
dgi;uéveov | yoxiy &ujkov vóacoc el yevýaetai), and in the Euripidean Electra, 
Electra (208) describes herself as ‘wasting away’ in her yoy while exiled 
from the palace (avrd 6’ év yepviot ddpoic| vai woyàv taxopéva). 
Sympathetic statements involving the yvyý include Prometheus 690-92, 
where the chorus considers the horrors it has heard from Io to be the worst 
it has ever encountered, ones that chill its yoy (o0ô' ðe dvabéata Kai 
dicoata| tjpata, Aipata, deipat’ dunner kévepi yer yvyàv &iávt); the 
chorus of Oedipus Tyrannus, which, like Oedipus himself, feels its vvzij 
consumed by sorrow for the distress of the country (OT 665-66 d44à por 
vauóp yä plivovoa tpbyer yoyáv ...);'7 and the chorus of Alcestis 601fF., 
which says that its yoy has Odpoog that the man who honors the gods will 
prosper. This statement is clearly an expression of hope that the life of 
Alcestis can be saved through her husband’s piety. A comparable passage is 
found at Heraclidae 173, in which the herald tells Demophon not to let his 
yoni be raised (ei todté ac | yoyijv ènaipei) by the hope that the sons of 
Heracles will be able to save Athens from Argos when they grow up. Other 
statements having the same quality of deep sympathy are found at 
Choephori 743—$0, where the nurse calls Orestes, whose death she has just 
reported, the supreme source of grief in her life now and the burden of her 
"i Since Ris childhood (eje é&ujc woxis cpiffjv), and at Hippolytus 255, 
here Phaedra's nurse, as mentioned above, declares that one should feel 
s4 for others only in moderation, not zpóc äxpov jwczóv yoyijz—an idea 
poke died AAE 1 259 if the expression Unép dicady iav 
ads oe ji 3 tas pem Again in Hippolytus the chorus says 
Er uh ie D E wl da the matter (Hipp. 173 tí not Šoti paüciv 
dic s s n ‘ e Euripidean Electra, that its wont shares Orestes’ 
plight of Electra (E. El. 297 Kayo) tov aðtòv td’ Epov 
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Sigur. g of Zia for mss. yozay is gratuitous but shows the difficulties editors have 
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woyis (zo). yor) in this sense, but ambiguous with death connotations, is, 
as mentioned, also found in Antigone’s words to her yi at Septem 1034. 

This listing exhausts the easily categorized uses of yozij in lyric poetry 
and tragedy, and it can be seen that in general they fall into close agreement 
with the basic ‘life-force’ pattern proposed for the psychological uses of «7p 
and the other ‘life-force’ words. Sixteen remaining occurrences must be 
classified initially as falling outside these categories. Of these, five appear at 
first to extend the traditional meaning of vuzrj, but on closer examination 
it is clear that they do not in fact do so, although the contexts are often too 
vague to allow a precise interpretation of the word. The most unusual of 
these is the phrase dv zepi voyáv at Pythian 4.122, where Aeson rejoices on 
seeing his son—a passage that caused Meissner to regard yoy) as an organ 
of consciousness like the xapóía. As we have seen earlier, Qvuds has acquired 
‘heart’ connotations at Iliad 7.216 (Ovpds vi acijfeaci nátacaey), and it must 
be evident by now from the general argument I have made that without 
consistent repetition such anatomical expressions are of little value. This 
single instance of yog as a spatial, and hence "organic," entity may simply 
demonstrate again the anatomical flexibility of these expressions, not the 
specific analogy of xapóía and yug. Other uses, suggestive of innovation, 
are found in Sophocles, where wogh is used in contexts that scem to 
comment directly on the character of a central figure in the play, giving 
rise to translations and commentary that accept yu] as a kind of philoso- 
phical ‘soul’ or ‘self’.!8 At Oedipus Tyrannus 726-27 Oedipus cries out, 
after learning of the exposure of the infant child, that wandering of his 
yoy) and agitation of his gpéves have taken hold of him (yogis niávnya 
Kévaxivyois gpevov). The close parallelism of yoy with a use of gpéves 
implying madness'? may be taken to suggest the direct attribution of 
mental functions to yozy as well. But Troades 640 (yoggv diürai tç nápoiU" 
aonpa£íaz: one who has fallen from good fortune to bad wanders in his 
wog from his former prosperity), another passage that can be included 
here, points up the vagueness of the expression and the range of ambiguities 
to which it may be subject. Although wv is not associated with syncope in 
tragedy—no suitable contexts come to mind—wogije nåávnua could easily 
describe the loss or weakening of physical and emotional strength to 
endure, not an immediate decline in rationality as a function of yvzń. Less 
difficult to interpret is Ajax 1361. When Odysseus seeks permission to bury 











18. 1 omit Ph. 55, already discussed, but taken by Webster and others as a new use of vuzii- 
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Ajax he is asked by Agamemnon whether he would recommend having as 
friends those who are friends now but may become enemies later, and he 
that he does not praise an unyielding yoy (aKAnpay éxawveiv où 
guid woxiv yó). This usage may be periphrastic or may be explained, like 
the use of vui) oxdnpa at the end of Trachiniae, as a reference to the 
penchant of the vuzij for violent, bold, or overbold acts—here, of course, 
in an unfavorable sense as at Heraclidae 927. 

The remaining uses of yvzý in tragedy need detailed explication and 
can be grouped as follows: 

(1) yogi) occurs twice in Antigone in difficult but possibly traditional 
uses. In. his opening address to the citizens, Creon declares that it is 
impossible to know the ‘plan’, ‘thought’, or wvgý of a man before he is 
manifest in his rule (175—77 djujzavov à navtds dvdpds éxpadeiv | yvzýv te 
xai gpovnua Kai yvóunv, npiv àv | ápyaiz te kai vópoiaiv évtpifiis pavi), and 
later, Haemon tells his father that a man who thinks himself alone wise and 
possessed of yuz and a tongue unlike that of others will be exposed 
(707- 09 atig yàp adtdg rj ypoveiv uóvoc óoxci, | rj yA@aoay, rjv ovr dddos, i] 
yogi teu, | oco iamtvyÜéveez GpOnoay revoi). Typical translations of 
yoyh and yvoyu] in the first text are ‘soul’ and ‘mind’.?° Webster translates 
the three nouns more conservatively as ‘courage and wisdom and 
eloquence’,?! although he provides no support for his interpretation and 
offers in ‘eloquence’ a somewhat odd rendering of 7vójuj. For the fifth 
century, opóvijua is apt to be a specific intent?? and not a desired quality of 
character, and it is perhaps relevant to cite here again Jujzoc' àuoi opóvijua. 
yozgat ükóptatoz ein at Heraclidae 926-27, where the linkage of yogi and 
póviua defines gpóviua in an unfavorable sense. It is useful to compare also 
fragment 220 of Euripides, in which, as discussed, an opposition between 
yvóun and yoy) that defines vij in its traditional role as a seat of passion 
ieee ee eae RR this is Creon speaking in praise of himself, 
T e melee E urge „although there may also be a more 
"a Mei am Ss n either case a traditional value, supported directly by 

a agment and Heraclidae, accounts for Creon’s diction 

















No git: “Yow cannot learn of any man the soul, the mind 
No man can be fully kno 


xui n 





nd the intent" (Wyckoff). C 
in soul and spirit and mind.” Müller comments (p. 6 
mcinstes Wort für das Bewusstsein (wie et DAN NN 
t opóviia 
verbunden,” 


Jebb: 
"Als 
v 559, El. 903, Tr. 1260) wird viv hier durch te 
id jwojupy als den speziellen Funktionen oder als den Teilen des Bewusstseins 


















21. Webster, p. 151 





LS] s.v. opóvnua. 
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without recourse to yoy as a comprehensive psychological self. The 
second passage from Antigone has caused even greater difficulty.?? But it is 
apparent in the preceding line (ós øs ab, Kobdév dA2o, toðt' ÓpÜcoz čyew) 
that Haemon is appealing in a warning manner to his father to avoid the 
excesses of the tyrant, and it is consistent with this statement and the earlier 
warning (692-93) about popular dissatisfaction with Creon to conclude 
that lines 707-09 list, with some irony, the qualities of the successful 
politician—planning, eloquence, and ‘boldness’. It is superfluous, there- 
fore, to give this use of yvy an intellectual cast, and extensions in meaning 
along the lines of "self" or ‘character’, despite the metaphorical suggestive- 
ness of diantvybévtes ğpðnoav, would be meaningless. The sense of 
the passage is thus traceable to a traditional use of yvzij, and specifically 
to the same political context as that of Creon’s own use of yogi 








carlier.?^ 

(2) A few instances of yoy in tragedy have shamanistic or ecstatic 
connotations. These occurrences are paralleled for tragedy not only by 
Ovpid¢25 but by ypriy|ypéves. A line of Sophocles that speaks of the "gate of 
the wogn” (fr. 360 yogis dvoizai ty kekaguévipv núnņv) and might therefore 
be thought to have a philosophical ring to it comes from the lost Manteis, 
and it is not an unreasonable guess, insofar as anything can be said on the 
basis of the five words left to us, that the elaborate metaphor has prophetic 
connotations. A similar figure (x4jjóa ypevay) is found at Medea 661. Twice 
in the Bacchae yvy occurs as the personal agent of Dionysian ecstasy. At the 
beginning of the play the chorus finds a man to be ‘blessed’ who knows the 
mysteries of the gods, lives piously, and revels in his woz (Ba. 72-76 
Otasevera wozav | èv pesci Baxzetov), and toward the end of the play 
Cadmus asks Agave whether her yv7ij is still agitated (1268 tô de ntonbèv 
tóð' čti af} uror] nápa;}—language that is parodied by Strepsiades during his 
quasi-religious initiation into the opovtuiatýpiov (Clouds 319 taðt' üp' 








dxotaaa’ aðt®v tò q0Eyu' rj yor) pov nenótntai). Parallels with gpijv/gpéves — 





can be found in Baxzeber ppéva (E. Alex. fr. 7) and èntonuévor gpévas (Pr. 
856). But the infrequency of such usages in tragedy suggests that the idea of 


Wear not, 





23. Jebb tries to avoid the issue by using "soul" in the English sense of "person" 
then, one mood only in thyself; think not that thy word, and thine alone, must be right. For ifany man 
— such a soul, when laid open, is 


re seuls raisonnable et posséder des 





thinks that he alone is wise —that in speech, or in mind, he hath no pe 
ever found empty." Cf Mazon (1955): “Les gens qui s'imagine: 
idées ou des mots inconnus à tout autre, ces gens-là, ouvre-les: tu ne trouveras en cux que le v 






24. Ant. 175-77 
25. Andr. 1072 zpópavziz Ünác. CE. Pers. 11, A. fr. 243 N. 
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an ecstatic yoy} was not an everyday connotation of yoy), and this 
conclusion may be strengthened by the ability of Aristophanes to use such 
ideas for comic effect.?* 

(3) Three instances of what may be nonrational knowledge attri- 
buted to the yor} are found in tragedy. Orestes replies to Electra’s sudden 
assertion that she has a plan to save them by saying that he knows there is tò 
avvetóv in her yog (Or. 1179-80 Oe00 2&yciz npóvotav. GAA noù tóðe; | énei 
tò avveróv y’ olða off vui) napóv). Over the lifeless body of Astyanax, 
Hecuba says that had he grown to manhood and died he would have been 
blessed by the prosperity of his father's house, but now he will know it only 

tj (Tr. 1171 võv ð’ abt’ iv uv yvoúç te off yvy, téxvoy, | oUk olo", 
ézpjow 0° obdév v doors £v). In the Sophoclean Electra the sight of 
Orestes’ lock of hair is said to have burst upon the yoy of Electra (903 
Wis taza’ cs elðov, éunaie ti por | voy] obvnes ğuna). These passages, 
particularly the first, are taken to support the belief that yoy) begins to have 
a special connection with knowledge in late fifth-century drama.?7 But the 
last passage seems simply to refer to the emotional yoy, which responds 
vigorously to the return of Orestes as it recognizes in its feelings what is 
seen with the eyes. Neither the context nor duzaíciv suggests intellectual 
y- The use of tò gvverév in the first quotation reflects the tendency in 
the late fifth century to employ articular adjectival constructions?* which 
inevitably force upon yor} a sense that it is internally divided. But the 
context as a whole looks more to inspired knowledge than to reflective or 
calculative intelligence. The use of uj in the case of Astyanax is un- 
Preccdenjed but also set in a curious context if it is a consequence of 
re apis iniusti v It ie perhap! more plausible to see in 
Woe sce à d à pe vor that enjoys material blessings and 
E RAD e already suggested in the address of Ajax to the 
Bek E 4 Beaba may mean in addition that the blessings of his 

" yanax has seen and known in his vij, are all that he will 


know, beca i i ich an obi e of voi 
» because his yoy is all that is left to him. S iq j 

S à {HAs a at is * n oblique use X 
as ‘shade’, hov P Sa 




















er, is unusual. 

TW M ofi uaii and unique passage that seems nevertheless to 

fudit Mn sia el than forward in the semantic history of yoy? is the 
a conversation with his wo) at Antigone 225 ff. The guard 


26. Sce below, p. 87. 

Meissner. p. 67; Webster, p. 151. 
Kühner-Gerth I i, pp. 267-68. 
Cf. Aj. sso. 
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doubts his judgment in allowing himself to be the one who brings bad 
news to Creon (yuzi) yàp nda no224 por pwÜovuéviy | tadac, ti ycoptiz oi 
poly ddceis Olkny:). Although it is true, as Webster points out, that this 
yoy) apprehends plans and places alternatives before the guard, it is difficult 
to believe that it would be to the guard, and not to other Sophoclean 
figures, that so uncommonly intellectual a usage of vvzij would be given. 
The closest parallels for this passage are in fact the instances of personified 
exchange in epic involving Oops, and a reasonable guess is that, for 
dramatic reasons, yogi here exhibits a function of the @opdg in Homer. The 
Homeric setting of the passage, in any case, is unmistakable and must act to 
limit the interpretation of vu7ij. 

(5) There remain, finally, two very intriguing occurrences of yoy in 
tragedy. The first isin fragment 388 of Euripides, which asserts that there is 
another sort of love among men—that of a yogi which is just, moderate, 
and good—in accordance with which wise men should abandon sex and 
love only the pious: dA2’ laci on tig Gddog v fipoxoiz Epes | wots óucalag. 
adsppovos te dyaÜrjc. | kai. zpijv 68 voi; Bpotoiat tévd" civar vóuov | tv 
aUccflobvcov oitivés te advppoves | épav, Künpiv 0 civ Ads yaipeiv cà. This 
fragment is used by Meissner, Webster, and most recently Adkins?? to 
show the general attribution of moral and intellectual qualities to yoy in 
fifth-century popular usage. It must be pointed out, however, that the 
words óucaíaz acypovos te Kayabijs alone have a formulaic quality to them, 
since a similar phrase is found at Septem 610. It is not, therefore, out of the 
question that yurj is being used in periphrasis, and, together with the 
unusual connotation of chastity for da6óc,' this possibility must caution 
us against reading the passage, as Adkins does, as clear evidence for wide- 
spread changes in the use of yoy}. These reservations do not apply, 
however, to what is undoubtedly the most striking occurrence of you} in 
tragedy—already singled out by Burnet—namely, Hippolytus' claim to 
Theseus, in defense of his sexual purity, that he has a napbévov yvzýv. Here, 
of course, there can be no possibility of periphrasis, since the wor is 
something one ‘has’, and, indeed, the phrase may well depend directly 
upon the Orphic attachments of Hippolytus alleged only a few lines earlier 
eus??—a juncture of context and usage that otherwise seems 

















30. Adkins (1960), p. 192, n. 13, who does not see the passage as radically new in content 





translates, “a mind which is dikaios.” 
31. Adkins (1960), pp. 1728. 
32. Barrett, pp. 342-43. correctly discredits the 
Orphic. That his portrayal is meant to suggest Orphic ( 
Without it Theseus would not be able to make his point at 952-55. 


e interpretation of Hippolytus as a practicing 
(or non-Orphic) asceticism remains unaffected. 
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improbably coincidental. But this is, it must be pointed out, the one 
context that comes to mind in which a highly characterizing adjective shi 
apparently implies an internalized moral code can be applied m v; Fina 
nonperiphrastic way and yet remain ambiguous. For iEHlippolytuss K fi x 
an Orphic figure, his sexual abstinence is to some extent a matter Seta] 
morality. This phrase may therefore demonstrate not that in late fifth. 

entury tragedy a whole spectrum of human character traits can ro) a 
be attached to the yoy}, but only that Orphics spoke of the 23 ae t 
object of hope for the afterlife, in terms of sexual chastit id ae 
absolutely certain, therefore, that the phrase shows the E EE 
the whole man attributed to the yoy} and thus the creation B th e d : 

prehensive use of yoy}. But, on balance, it seems likely that Euripides 
supplies in this instance an unmistakably new use of yoy) and attem. p * 
gain a deliberate and striking effect by placing the word in an On hie 
context. This is a fact of considerable importance for the astor SP iis 
word : he appearance of an “Orphic” use of yvzij where a hana erizi x 
adjective is first used without periphrasis, it should be ote a 
e case for caution in interpreting constructions that do involve 




















OLD COMEDY 


hiis m of voii in fifth-century comedy?? that are 

x ah = apy Ri igno instances of traditional usage.?* These 

ise dace ly ci m examination, since in comedy yuzij seems a 

eRe y pu out for its ambiguities. Possible Socratic re- 

te we ristophanes will be examined in the last section of the 
ion with Xenophon and Plato. 


33- wozi in Aristophanes is treated by Handley (1956). 


34. The meanin is found in five places, all in Aristophanes: Dicacopolis (Ach. 357) speaks 
rice abe nn lay his head on the block (raízor p26 ye viv dui vvv £5) in a 
the chorus ll Pha eae tones of agian vg like that of Or. 1034 and similar passages: at Wasps 376 
Js iin leon not to be afraid, ins will make Bdelycleon run the race for his lici e 
Sani RW e t Peace 1301 one of the boys throws away his shield and thus 
Spec a paid involve a play on yozi as ‘courage’. Penia (Pl. e asks neis 
EE Wild, oa ede won run the risk of his vog by becoming a kidnapper (kndovcóoy zepi 
‘Seber i iaa MC the rather strange diction of Hel. 5253: pogai ó? noddai ài fu. 
Draco mie antigone Rc aTh faat of courage” are found when 
icone wie Ys, as he sets out to find Euripides, that his yoy; must be strong (dpa ‘ativ 
over warlike deeds, “having promised the bravery of a Teles” (K 46 Vieh si tiie 
m Enos 
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The uses in question can be organized as follows: 

(1) At Acharnians 375 Dicaeopolis, who is about to put his head on 
the block, says that he fears the zpózor of rustic people who want to hear the 
city and themselves praised without regard to truth, and that he fears too 
the yoyai of old men who think only of the vote (Ov t’ ad yepóvtæv oióa tag 
yoyac óxi | obdév Biénovaty A0 Ary ynondaxeiv). If Clouds 94 is relevant, 
Dicacopolis intends an insult to the old men of the chorus when he suggests 
that they physically resemble the yvzý as ‘ghost’ or ‘shade’;35 at the same 
time, of course, he fears the yozai of the old men in a tragic sense as 
irrational and violent seekers after vengeance, just as the voy of 
Eurystheus is feared at Heraclidae 927. Two passages in Wasps also come 
under this rubric. Shortly after Bdelycleon is threatened with a race for 
yoy}, the chorus encourages Philocleon to let himself down from the 
window by rope, “having filled his yuz# with Diopeithes" (Wasps 380 tv 
yogiy &unAnaóucvoc Aioneiðovs). Since Diopeithes was a soothsayer,?* the 
joke may turn on the combination of yz as the seat of courage and as an 
alleged source of occult knowledge. An equally complicated passage is 
found later in the same play (756) when Philocleon calls to his wozij in 
mock tragic tones to come to his aid, wishing that he were back in court 
casting the last ballot: azeðð' © yugrj. nod por y yy; | nápeç & oxiepa. This 
appeal to the yvzý must be referred to the parallel instances of self-address 
in tragedy noted above—for example, Trachiniae 1260, where Heracles 

speaks ambiguously to his ‘courage’ and his ‘life’ at the moment of death, 
and Ion 859, where Creusa addresses her yoy) as a sympathetic listener to 
her troubles. If Philocleon’s words invite these associations, the tone thus 
ount for comic effect. By addressing the yoy 




















established might in itself a 





(continued from previous page) 

inia ci): and ina fragment of Eubulus (K 101 sipu) aù gy; nag jj wugiv čzes). The quotation is made by 
Athenacus (IX 3840) in the context of a discussion of goose liver as a Roman delicacy. Since we find 
anger situated in the fap (e.g. Archil. 234 cody yàp oix Eyer; dp' jsaci), sense can be made of the 
ssion of the individual in question. (Edmonds ad loc. translates vui 
as‘mind’,) The meaning ‘shade’ is unambiguous in a quotation from Plato Comicus (from the scholiast 
on Birds 471) in which a ghost is made to swear that his body is truly dead even though his shade “like 
that of Aesop has come back up" (K 68 ye, sinew Ganep Aisómov). Diocles K 14, discussed above, 
familiar idea of "doing good" to one's pozh before old age sets in. Additional uses of yz? 
where the chorus asks the sausage seller to reveal his plans: dye 
ing is uncertain since R has jvóyary but in any case voii would. 
o have the yogi 








quotation only if it alludes to the 














adduces the 
that will not be discussed are Knights 482 
ij aù tiva voðv jj tiva yoyr Eyets; (the re 
mean only ‘courage’), and Cratinus K 384, which gives us drexrepóóar viv wuzijv 
a phrase that is without context and can only be compared to Ba. 1268 and Clouds 319. 
35. Cf. Dover (1968) at line 91. 

36. Nilsson (1940), pp. 13334 
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as axicpá, however, Aristophanes succeeds in adducing the ‘shade’ as well 
and this deliberate transformation may be taken to show that ‘shade’ is “idl 
ordinarily felt in such instances in tragedy. 

(2) An extremely elaborate use of yvy} implying ecstasis is found at 
Peace 827f., where the servant of Trygaeus asks his master what he has seen 
while traveling in from the heavens, and he is told, “two or three wozal of 
dithyrambic poets flying about collecting songs" (€vvedéyovt’ dvafoddg 
notóuevai). To the servant this suggests that the belief that men become 
stars when they die is false, but Trygaeus reassures him that in fact they do 
citing the example of Ion of Chios, recently deceased and now known by d 
rather unwieldy joke as ‘Daystar’. On the simplest level the afterlife 
activity of the ‘shade’ seems to be what is meant, and that is how the servant 
obviously takes Trygaeus’ words. At Acharnians 395ff., however, the 
servant of Euripides tells Dicaeopolis that his master is both at home and 
not at home, since his voi is abroad collecting songs while the master 
himself is within, writing tragedy (ó vodg pév ččw Evddéyov énbALia | ovK 
r ‘dov avapadny mori|tpajóíav). The parallel use of 
v in the two passages suggests that the yozaí of the dithyrambic 
poets are undergoing poetic ecstasies and not death. It is appropriate that 
for Euripides the voðç and not the yoy should undergo poetic transport of 
this kind, but if these scenes allude to anything more substantial than the 
poct’s imagination it was surely yoy}, not vods, that was capable of poetic 
ecstasis. But of course neither text can be taken as a reliable witness to a 
serious theory of poetic creation, traditional or otherwise, involving 
cestasis and the yoy). The interpretation of the passage from Peace is further 
complicated by the fact that one of the fragments of Ion of Chios refers to 
Pythagorean belief in metempsychosis.37 

(3) At Birds 465—66 Pisthetairos, having completed elaborate ritual 
Preparations for his oration to the chorus, tells Euelpides that he wishes to 
spike a great speech that will shatter the vý of the birds (uéya xai Aapivov 
sr rink TOM de si yoyiv). Since his purpose is to stir a sense of 
a oon doi) Ps eerie act against the gods, wozi must be felt 
UNS ade ae ais hes zs and, with Opatcr, the seat of feeling 
Physical duress. There mye a fs d viec ii Ea Pech pni 
that Pishetiroris attempting to exhi che form, nor ihe wants of 
e er Rie : e d it the form, if hot the substance, of 
pole re ES o : g ph the yoy of the birds. It is perhaps 

of the late date of the play (414 B.C.), that we are meant to 





évdov, abtog 6’ 
GUA A 














37. B 4: scc below, p. 116. 
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hear a parody of the Gorgianic claim that the speaker can move the yvzý 
with the power of 2óyoc. 

(4) If we compare with the passage from Birds the claims of Gorgias 
that 4óyoz is able to ‘charm’ and ‘persuade’ the yoy? (B 11.14) and that 
tragedy is an ånáty (B 23), there is a remote possibility that such Gorgianic 
aesthetic theories are also parodied at Lysistrata 959-65, where the chorus of 
old men commiserates with the sexually aroused and frustrated Cinesias, 
just after he is deserted by Myrrine, for being ‘worn out’ and ‘deceived’ in 
his yoy} (év ócivQ y’ © dbatyve KaK@ | teiper yogi é€anatnOcic). But there 
are, of course, far more obvious ideas appropriate to yogi) in the passage: 
the seat of grief, of sexual desire, and the ‘life’ of the man. As in other 
instances, a first mention of oy directly sparks a second, a fact 
demonstrating, perhaps, the possibilities for punning offered by the word 
in the fifth century. Here the chorus goes on in mock tragic style to a series 
of rhetorical queries that effectively reduce the yoy to the level of a 
material ‘life-force’ able to be compared to kidneys, testicles, and the like 
(kéiyeny’ olkccípco a’ ala? | roioc yàp dv jj végpos åvtiazon, | noia yoy}, noñor ô 
Opzeis | noia 5’ dads, noïoç 6° öppos | Katatetvópevoç). 
(5) An ambiguous passage that plays on entirely traditional mean- 
ings but exhibits the persistent comic value of yoy) for Aristophanes is 
found at Frogs 1331ff. Aeschylus parodies Euripidean style by describing a 
dream sent from Hades—itself, of course, nearly a yozj—as having a 
wozay dyvyov. 

(6) The phrase woygv dpiotog, which always refers in tragedy to 
physical courage, occurs as such in the change between the two 46701 at 
Clouds 1044ff. The unjust 2ó7oz asks which of the sons of Zeus was dpiatoy 
yoyiy, thus initiating a joke about the effect of the warm baths of Heracles: 
on the stamina of the young. The rhetorical question of line 1052 (xaícot 
tic dvópciótepoc ijv;) confirms that ‘courage’ is intended, although any 
reference to yoy in a play about Socrates should perhaps be regarded with. 
curiosity. A possible pun on yoyij as body and ‘soul’—an important early 
reference, if so—is found in an exchange between the chorus and the 
sausage-seller at Knights 451f£., in which the latter is urged to beat 
Paphlagon with his wares (zař avrov dvópeióxaza, kai | yáczpize Kai toig 
évtéporc | kai toic kó2oic) and is then addressed with tragic solemnity, after 
the beating has taken place, as ‘noblest flesh’ and ‘best in yogi’ (© yev- 
vikcycazov Kpéas yvzýv T’ dpiate návzov, | kal tij nói owp paveig Huiv TE 
<péag is humorous in itself, as it is at line 421 of the same play, 




















toic noditais). 


38. Clouds 712 and 719 
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since a word that denotes only edible meat is utilized to mock the tragic use 
of xápa and xcgazij, but the juxtaposition of xpéag and yoy} is possibly a 
parody as well of aðpa and yoy), found by this date with an entirely 
naturalistic meaning in the medical texts. Unfortunately, the passage does 
not permit us to do more than speculate. A third instance of yuyijv dpiatos 
is found at Peace 675, where Hermes asks Trygaeus who is the greatest lover 
of peace in the city. Again, a pun may be intended. Trygaeus replies that it 
is Cleonymus, who is yoy dpiotog in military affairs, except that when- 
ever he enters battle he throws away his shield. It is unnecessary, of course, 
to go beyond the traditional meaning ‘courage’ for the joke, but it is 
tempting to hear a play on yogi as ‘soul’ or ‘character’ to the effect that 
Cleonymus is a man whose ‘character’ is indeed ‘best’ in Trygacus’ eyes 
because he is totally lacking in military valor. Taken together, these three 
passages may show, at least around the period of Knights, Clouds, and Peace 
(424—421 B.C.), the usefulness for comedy of the phrase yoyiv dpiatos 

(7) vv s h 
Dion us declares that he will choose whichever poet his wogý wishes 
(övzep i wozi 0 ; /).39 When reminded in the next line of his oath to take 
sa "cene — ony his tongue swore: ý yiðtt 'ôuópor ; 
^ "d sonat. statement parodies Hippolytus 612 (ij yAdaa’ 
hon. i 68 opiy dvéypotoc), as lines 101—02 of the same play do earlier, In 
rank occa fn Badlands dr tee rad 
feeling for others. The equation: aaah bat "5 
Pity o EM (un Geld equation of opty and yoyi is an innov- 
oki ie aan e Ai pT and reflective quality 
rana ben ii : iud whetl x We are meant to take vij as the 
phrases are juxtaposed accidental A " nec e ere i 
fact that whatelsewhere uards ai si es " E eui iig A nacho 
Seine eee is is erewhat breaks them. At best, the 
TRA ig See SE voi Fd suggestive ofinnovation but 
Wiel, ies poke 7 ns Mud ^ have tric] y woxai and qpévez (ov óóAt 
s ts). gly characterizing modifier with a non- 

periphrastic use of yoy is striking and untraditional. Th is th 
soothsayer Hierocles, a man whose interest i yo deb oe 
Gr Mira iors m hose interest in yozai may be somewhat 
ject to punning, but unless there is a meaning in this 


assage we f 
passa are unable to ascertain, the connection of gpé 
" 
js he connection of gp 





zi as an “inner self” has been alleged for Frogs 1468, where 


















A with yoy and 
7 EEEE i 3 
iat must be seen as evidence of semantic development. 








39. Handley, p. 215. 
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HERODOTUS AND THUCYDIDES 


In Herodotus yoy) is used twenty-one times. In 2.123 Herodotus describes 
the Egyptian origins of belief in the immortality of the soul. In four 
instances woyi means ‘courage’, ‘boldness’, or the source of such 
emotions? and in twelve, the word is used to denote ‘life’ either meta- 
phorically or in death contexts.*! Details of these passages will be omitted 
since they add nothing to the present discussion. The remaining occur- 
rences are of some interest. At 7.16 Artabanus takes the role of a sophistic 
adviser to Xerxes and reproaches those who have encouraged the yozi of. 
the Persians, or perhaps of Xerxes, to become acquisitive, concluding that 
evil counsel has prevented Xerxes from following his own nature. When 
alternatives were presented to him—the one likely to increase Üfipic, the 
other likely to diminish it by showing that it is harmful to ‘teach’ the yoxi 
always to seck more than it has (dg kakóv cin d1ddoKew Tv yoxiv niéov tl 
ditnoOa aici čyew tod napedvtos)—Xerxes chose wrongly. Another ap- 
parently psychological usage of vz% is repeated three times in the story of 
Polycrates of Samos (3.40-3.43). After concluding an alliance with Poly- 
crates, Amasis advises him to temper good fortune with bad by de- 
liberately throwing away the treasure he would most regret losing (éx'@ ob 
ánoAopévq padiota tv yoxiy àżyjaeis), instructions that Polycrates follows 
when he has decided which treasure it would most pain him in his vz% to 
lose (ážiota thy yroyi]v dondein). When the ring is providentially returned, 
Amasis foresees trouble and withdraws from the alliance in order not to 
suffer in his yz for Polycrates, as he would for a guest-friend, when 
disaster eventually strikes him (iva ju] . . . adtdg dA7rjcie tiv viv c nepi 
čeivov üvópóc). We must ask, first, why these passages and no others use 
yoy) as an important psychological agent, and second, why the use of yoy?) 
in Herodotus has declined so sharply from that in tragedy. 

There is no clear answer to the first question. In the first three passages 
wj appears loosely related to the vj that seeks physical and material 
gratification. In the fourth, the vz% involved in the description of Amasis” 
feeling for Polycrates is comparable to the yoy in tragedy that feels grief 
and sympathy for a friend at moments of crisis. But the repetition of vui 











3.108, 5.124. In 3.14 Cambyses decides to try the wozj of Psammenitus 
nslaving his daughter and killing his son in a public spectacle. This is more 
mplied in the other passages and suggests a blending of wuz as ‘seat of 


40. 3.14, 7-153 
(6tancipaaOar tis wozi) by 
than the mere ‘battle courage 
courage’ and the place in which grief of life-and-death proportions is experienced, an ambiguity 
familiar from tragedy. 

41. 1.24, 1.112, 2.34, 3-119, 3-130, 4-190, 5.922, 7.39, 









209, 8.118, 9.37, 9-79. 
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in the story of Polycrates is obviously stylistic, particularly since we find 
repetition of the entire phrase in d7recic[àAyjacic, and it must be con- 
cluded therefore that Artabanus’ warning and the story of Polycrates are 
the only events in the whole course of the history that Herodotus imagines 
in terms of the yvgý as an expression of any complexity. Since traditional 
meanings of yvx seem to apply in both instances, it is obvious that 
whatever the intention of Herodotus in using yuij, neither the traditional 
yoy wor any new use of the word has an important place in his language. 
These isolated instances of woyrj must also be seen alongside the almost 
total absence of yozj in Thucydides, who uses the word in all meanings 
only four times—once in the funeral oration of Pericles (2.40 quoted 
above), where it is said that men who discriminate about danger yet do not 
retreat from it are rightly thought best in courage («pdtiotor ... tiv 
viv); once in Cleon's speech on Mytilene (3.39), where he warns that if 
Mytilene is not punished the Athenians will have to risk their money and 
yoyai against state after state; and twice in the general narrative, where the 
simple phrases zepi vig yogis Kivdvvevev (8.50) and owtnpiaç tS woxiic 
dzoctpijaat (1.136) are used.*? It is an inescapable conclusion that for 
Herodotus yoy} has all but lost its traditional role as an independent 
psychological entity and that for Thucydides any such usage is entirely 
obsolete. This conclusion, in turn, reaches beyond the context of 
Herodotus and Thucydides in showing that exactly when yv/j, as the term 
with the most important future, ought to be extending its meaning to 
embrace new aspects of the psychological life and character of the in- 
dividual, it is in fact being eliminated from common prose usage. 
Assmann's observation on the poetic quality of gpijv in Herodotus can be 
extended not only to the other Homeric ‘soul’ words but to yoy) as well. 





42. S. so and 
soand 1.136 may not show narrative use, since yuzi occurs in passages of reported speech. 








3 
The Homeric Use of yoxn and the 
Development of woxn as a 
Psychological Agent 


Although a number of difficulties remain to be considered, it will be 
evident by now that the Homeric use of yvzý and the early use of yuyij asa 
psychological agent must be interpreted in terms of the force' pattern 
that characterizes the other Homeric ‘soul’ words meaning ‘life’ and the 
post-Homeric uses of yoy) as well. It would be superfluous, therefore, to 
review in detail all the theories that have been put forward to account for 
Homeric yogy.! In my judgment, only two proposed interpretations of 
Homeric yoy are sufficiently specific and serious to warrant independent 
consideration before I attempt to explain Homeric vij and its later 
development as a ‘life-force’ expression. These are, first, Warden’s quite 








1. Rohde's early theory that all Homeric occurrences of yoy were manifestations of the 
Doppelgänger was destroyed by Otto; who pointed out Rohde's failure to cite direct Homeric 
instances of yoy used in this manner and his unwarranted substitution of aiv from Pi. fr. 131b. Otto. 
ed Homeric yoy) as both ‘abstract life’ and the underworld ‘shade’, with no direct semantic 


on between the two usages (pp. 10~31). For Bickel (pp. 211-15, p. 2978) the Homeric ‘life 
and underwent 
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connec 
wor represented the process of respiration (as Ooués meant circulation: pp. 261-6 
metamorphosis into the ‘shade’ at cremation, For Böhme (pp. 111—13) it was th 

departure signaled death but whose relationship to the underworld shade could not be rationally 
accounted for, Wilamowitz (1927), pp- 192-94. and (1931), pp. 370-76, proposed an etymology from. 
yizatv (‘make coo?) and accordingly made yoy the ‘cold breath of the dead’ which continued a 
Ibogen (pp. 384-87). more recently, has attempted to see in 








st breath’, whose. 








disembodied existence in Hades, R 
Homeric yoy) at least some sense of the Doppelgänger; he emphasizes the vivid representation of the 
ting 








and, like Böhme, gives particular importance to the phrase év & ia woz as su 





afterlife yu) 
continuity of the yoy in life with the yogi in death. The yoy is thus the sine qua non of all bodily, 
intellectual, and emotional activity, an entity whose presence is felt through such physical events as the 
return of consciousness after sleep. From this being the later uses of vvzj could rationally develop. 
Onians (pp. 94-122 and pp. 129ff.) attempts to equate Homeric yoy with the Roman genius id thus 
|. the cerebrospinal fluid and the semen, and. 











associates it with sneezing, the fluid contents of the h 
finally the anima, or vital spirit, 
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logical argument that yox# developed by analogy with Ovudg in shared 
death contexts from an original meaning ‘shade’ (‘Totengeist’ in his 
cerminology) to the meaning ‘life’, and then finally to shared psychological 
uses with @pdc.* Second, we must reconsider the view, carefully argued 
by Nehring, that yoy retains in Homer an active connection with the 
supposed etymological meaning ‘breath’. 

The objections to the proposal of a direct analogical relationship 
between Obuóz and yvzý can be seen, I think, if we isolate for a moment the 
earliest appearances of yvgý as a psychological agent—that is, those found 
down to the beginning of the fifth century.* There are, in fact, only six, in 
addition to a single occurrence of dyvzog in Archilochus: (1) Semonides 
(29.13)? tells the listener to do good to the yv} while alive, recognizing 
the shortness of life. I have already traced the recurrence of this idea in a 
variety of later texts, and there is some reason to believe, therefore, that it is 
a traditional folk idea, not an invention of the lyric poets. (2) A similar 
and perhaps the most important evidence on this point, is provided 











phras 


2. Warden, pp. 95-103. 

3. Nehring, pp. 1068. Sce now Schnauffer, pp. 191ff., whose analysis closely follows that of 
Nehring. An Indo-European etymology in *bhes- (‘souffler’) through Greek wfo is accepted now by 
lly: “éléments de derivation peu clairs”), Benveniste (1932), pp. 165-68, and Frisk. 
Frisk follows Benveniste in reducing wzo to vf-jo on the model of *ter- toho > tpbzo > tpõzo; 
[*bhes wto > why > yogi]. This is of little help in resolving the ce, All instances of. 
vizo in Homer except yigaaa at Il, 20.440 have to do with ‘coldness’, not ‘breathing’ or ‘blowing’, 
Benveniste explained this development as the product of two verbs, 6o (‘cool’) from a stem yiz-, and 
wore (breathe) from põ- (as above). But since the outcome is the same (ufo = wigo), no proof can 
be give ‘The traditional notion ofa semantic development vio blow’ > vigo ‘cool by blowing 
remains plausibl 
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and Frisk's suggestion of sailing as the context for this progression is sensible. (The 
lly demonstrated by Il. 11.621 for dzoyío). Nevertheless, Homeric zvcío has all 


i eit ted vigo as ‘breathe’ or ‘blow’, a fact that leaves yogy without active etymological cognates 
for "bre 
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i hin Homer. On the analogy of the other ‘soul’ words it is not impossible that the suppression 
dd Cbreahe? was connected with the specialization of wegh into soul functions since the 
disappearance of víyo in this meaning ended the association of yupj with a concrete physical function. 
t that there is only a single surviving instance of wozo (‘breathe’) in yiéaga shows not that. 
Eri means ‘breath’ (cf. Frisk: "Hauch, Atem, Lebenskraft, Scele des Verstorbenen, Abbild des 
ten”) but that it no longer means ‘breath’, 
dde wo nec Theognis at $30, 568, 710, and 910. In 730 and 568 itis clearly the Homeric 
ee e the ‘souls’ ofthe dead refusing (dvanoyévas) to be imprisoned in Hades. Line 910 
pei a Ne in his yoy” over deciding the course of his life and has been assigned to the 
oe y Dichl, although it is taken as carlier by others (references in Regenbogen, pp. 
mae o is never betrayed a friend since 005" ĉv ón voxi 
pese ee Peehi se haeie and attest yozi as the ‘seat of courage’. The dating of all these 
iot sufficiently trustworthy to include them here. 
eee. T he poem is quoted by Stobaeus (4,34), who attributed it to Simonides of Ceos, as does 
ergk, Wilamowitz, and many others have given it to Semonides. Cf. Lesky (1966), p. 114. 
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by asixth-century Eretrian funerary inscription (SIG XII 9.287): čvða< ðe) 
iov ktitar tóv ðè Kata yai ékáAvagev vavtidov hò gavyci naŭpa déd0K" 
dyad. “Here lies Philo. Although a sailor, the earth covers him. He gave 
few goods to his yoz.” Unquestionably this use of yoy) is exactly like that 
of Semonides. The sailor's hard life prevented him from experiencing the 
pleasures of ease and comfort. Now that the yoy? has gone, Philo can have 
no other pleasures. (3) Sappho (62.7—8) uses the word in what is, to judge 
from the rest of the fragment, an erotic context,” but the construction to 
which it belongs cannot be determined. (4) Alcaeus F3(b)34 is uninter- 
pretable. The poem is an invective, and the surrounding words, káxcv 
Hoya '[. . . yúzav . . . aiti ax|pvai]v, may suggest that the oi] is troubled or 
consumed by tears. (5) In Anacreon 360 the yuzij is, ambiguously with 
‘life’, the source of sexual desire: & zai zapÜéviov fláénov | diCnuai ae, ob 
Kivers, | oük. eiðòç dt cc Gufc | yoxiic rvioxcócic. (6) In poem 39 of 
Hipponax, the yoz/j, surprisingly personified by the adjective zoAbatovos, 
can be appeased with wine: Kaxoiat ddaw tijv nożóstovov oiv, | tiv uù 
dnonéuyys ós tayrota por kpiécov | péðiuvov, > dv Woitwv nomoopai | 
Kkoxedva nive gáppaxov rovnpins. (7) To these last instances of yoy} must 
be added the unique use in lyric poetry of the adjective dyvzoc in a brief 
erotic fragment (193) of Archilochus: dictyvos Zyeiuar nóÓq | dyozos, 
yaenitar Ücv ddbvgaw bent | nenappévog à até. 

These earliest psychological uses of yv7/j raise several serious objec- 
tions to the theory that yof developed uses other than ‘shade’ by analogy. 
to póg. First, on chronological grounds alone, the operation of this 
analogy after Homer can hardly account for the appearance of üyvyoc as 
early as Archilochus. That we should have, moreover, isolated before us in 
the text of Homer, predictive conditions for the linguistic analogy thought 
to be responsible for the psychological development of yvzý but not the 
development itself, is hard to believe. Clearly, something other than a 
period of chronological evolution is called for to explain the difference 
between the Homeric and lyric use of yozy. Second, it is apparent that the 
earliest psychological instances of yvzj are too restricted in meaning to be 
accounted for by Uyjióc. Whereas Ovjids is in Homer a varied psychological 
agent, these earliest uses of yyy have only material and erotic connota- 
tions. If yogý did indeed develop by analogy to Ovjdc, this difference must 
mean that although yog was fully analogized to Ovjdg in its death usages, it 

















6. Schwyzer, n. Soi. | take hó according to Schwyzer's second alternative, that is as 
— [Philo]. 
7. Reconstructed in Lobel-Pag 
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was only selectively analogized as a psychological agent. Moreover, 
although comparable to certain uses of Góc, the idea of “doing good to 
one's wozij," which seems important in the early period, is an expression 
not explicitly known for Øvuóç and thus not demonstrably one that arose 
by analogy to Üvuóc. Finally, when woz does become a commonly used 
psychological agent in the fifth-century poets, its tendency to appear only 
in crucial situations makes it closer in some respects to Homeric «jp and 
ijcop, as I have described them, than to (vj; but there are for these words 
no shared Homeric death contexts with yoy of the kind found for Ooudg 
and pévog. The conclusion to be drawn from these points must be that 
analogy with @yudg cannot by itself explain the development of yoyy, and 
we are, I think, directed again to the more generally pervasive ‘life-force’ 
pattern. 

The theory that yvy% is still actively connected to an etymological 
meaning ‘breath’ in Homer is contradicted by the use of the word to imply 
‘blood’. Nevertheless, Nehring has argued in his comprehensive study of 
all Homeric scenes describing syncope that, in two occurrences of yoy and 
one of ånoyúzw, yoy “has its original function as the human breath." 8 
The scenes in question are Iliad 5.696ff. (Sarpedon, as the spear is with- 
drawn from his body: tév 6é Aine yoy, kata ó' 60adpay rkézvt' åyåús. | 
axe; 3° gunvivOn, mss. dun-> nepi ðè nvou] Bopéao | (rypet èninveiovoa 
Kaki xagióza Ovuóv); Iliad 22.466ff. (Andromache on the wall: tiv dé 
Kat’ ógÜazucv. épeflcvvi) WE xáżvyev, | ijpine 6’ ččoniow, dnd db woyiv 
éxanmvace. |... 1 6’ éncl obv čunwrto kai óc gpéva Ovpds dyépOy); and Odyssey 
24.345 (Laertes on recognizing Odysseus: tod ð’ aitod Zito yobvata kai 
gitov drop, |. -. dugi 06 radi pik fade nýzes tov ðè moti of | eidev 
änroyúýzovta nołýtiaç . | aùtàp éncí D' Eunvoro kai éz péva 

































Closer examination suggests that only the two instances of vui, itself 
are significant. dzoyiyo is here used uniquely in connection with syncope, 
and since all other occurrences of it have been remodeled, like those of 
avayúzo, to meanings centering on coldness,? it is impossible to establish 
its meaning objectively in Odyssey 24.!? In the passages with yoy itself, the 





8. Nehring, p. 108. 
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important point is that yog seems to replace words and phrases used in 
other scenes of syncope to describe physical breathlessness—dzvevotoc, 
used of Odysseus as he crawls ashore at Odyssey 5.455ff., and dpyaséw Get" 
daOuatt, used of Hector in Iliad 15.9ff. after he has been struck by a stone. 
There is no reason, however, to see this substitution as one in which yozy 
means ‘breath’ as a function of its etymological history. An equally valid 
argument is that it replaces breath in instances of syncope where breath- 
lessness is not the significant point of attention. This interpretation is borne 
out by the observation that in eight passages not using yozy, syncope is 
initiated by manifest physical exhaustion of the kind experienced by 
Odysseus after swimming to Phaeacia. In the passages with vz, however, 
no equally violent physical cause for breathlessness exists. A spear is gently 
removed from the body of Sarpedon. Andromache sees the dead Hector. 
Laertes is overcome with the joy of Odysseus’ return. Of these, the first is 
obviously a physical event, but it takes place only after Sarpedon has been 
carried to safety and thus lacks the simple connection to breathlessness of, 
for example, the blow that strikes Hector. If anatomical precision is sought, 
what is more likely in this context is, rather, general bodily weakness 
caused by loss of blood. 

Although a statistical sample of eleven instances is scarcely adequate 
to resolve the issue, these collected passages on syncope tend to show not 
that the yoy) is physical breath but that it is a substitute for it in contexts 
where loss of breathing and cessation of other life signs are observed but 
not directly accounted for. The argument that the physical similarities of 
fainting and death would impress the Homeric mind is perfectly plausible 
and can be applied to suggest that the yvy is used in unaccountable swoons 
because it fills the need for something invisible and self-moved, able to 
cause a deathlike state by simply ceasing to act. The loss of yv may entail 
the loss of breath, but the loss of breath does not necessarily or satisfactorily 
explain the selective use of yog} in these passages, and there is no binding 
argument, therefore, on this evidence, that Homeric wvyl can mean 
‘breath’. 











(continued from previous page) 

original meaning and points, probably, to a change of meaning under the influence of the noun yogi} as 
"ife". The suppression of yize as "breathe" in Homer and the single appearance here of dxoyize in a 
context strikingly and memorably used for yug} elsewhere suggest that the original mea 

ted semantically with yozi as "life" in some sense not dire 
as opposed to probable etymology, dxoyizo 
lence for a Homeric verb dzoyizo (‘breathe’), much less for active 
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retention of etymological ‘breath’ for woz in Homer. 
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A better explanation of the Homeric and early psychological use of 
yogi can be based on the reasoning that, whatever its origins, it has already 
been largely absorbed by Homeric times into the ‘life-force’ category of 
words and that it therefore shares with the other words a natural ability to 
act as a psychological agent of the ‘life-force’ type. The argument can be 
stated simply: (1) It seems an inherent ability of Homeric ‘life-force’ words 
other than yoy? to function as psychological agents—that is, to be used in 
expressions in which emotion is treated as a function of an individuals ‘life’. 
(2) wo already has such a role in the earliest remains of lyric poetry—if 
we extrapolate from Archilochus’ use of áyvzoz—but in the early lyric 
poets yoy is largely restricted to self-gratification and erotic contexts. (3) 
In the poetry of the fifth century these ‘life-force’ usages are developed in 
that yozr becomes most directly comparable to «ip and top; that is, most 
of the possible ‘life-force’ categories of use can be applied to it except those 
involving physical ‘strength’ and what we have seen as the more idiomatic 
uses of Ovpidc. (4) Apart from its use as ‘shade’, yoz7 is clearly recognizable 
a physical ‘life-force’ in Homeric death contexts: it can be ‘destroyed’ or 
‘lost’; it has no decisive physical identification but is ambiguously *breath'- 
like and ‘blood’-like; it is ‘lost’ in certain types of syncope; it appears to be 
linked indiscriminately with 0puóc, udvoc, and aid in death descriptions. It 
not, apparently, bound by a definite value like ‘breath’. (6) After Homer, 
in addition to its psychological role, it is modified by gidog, a usage perhaps 
comparable to its Homeric appearance in oaths, and finally, it exhibits 
periphrasis of the type common to évog and Kip in Homer. 

From these comparisons there can be no doubt that yoy has a 
relatively consistent ‘life-force’ identity from Homer on in popular usage 
and that this identity cannot readily be explained by post-Homeric analogy 
to any one of the related words. Although yoy} does not have any 
significant physical or psychological uses denied to the other words, its 
Pattern of usage in and immediately after Homer is too idiosyncratic and 
restricted to be the product of analogy to any one word. It is possible, of 
course, to see the further development of yuy in lyric poetry and tragedy 
as influenced by later analogy to 8jtóc and the other ‘soul’ words, but these 
et ifthey occurred, cannot account for the character of voii in 

Lea y lyric poets. By far the most economical course is to sce the early 
m D MM nd a pattern struck sui generis as a result of the 
Apne Sy o : IRIURE words to act as emotional agents. 
ida Ne, use AED scems decisive on this point. At the least, it must 
did so ox via d eveloped| by analogy to Somos or other ‘soul "words, it 

a omer but in some context outside the Homeric poems. 
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The appropriate question is, therefore, not why yoy becomes a psy- 
chological agent after Homer but why it has failed to act as one in Homer. 
What is it in Homer that has inhibited the presumably normal use of yon 
as ‘life’ in some pattern of emotional usage? 

The answer to this question can be found in only one area of usage, 
namely, in the disparity between the nature of the psychological oxy 
when it does appear in lyric poetry and the demands that Homer himself, as 
opposed to later poets, makes of the word. As I have pointed out, the use of 
yoy as ‘shade’ is infrequent, if not eclectic, in fifth-century literature, and 
the potentially contradictory use of yog as the physical ‘life-force’ in death 
contexts is strong enough after Homer to permit a phrase like the one in 
which (Tr. 1214) Helen is said to have ‘slain’ the yoy of Astyanax. In 
contrast, the yoy? as ‘shade’ is a subject of great importance for the 
Homeric poet. Here attention should be drawn not only to the Nekyia and 
to the definitional treatment of wv in that context! ! but, more import- 
ant, to the confrontation of Achilles with the shade of Patroclus at Iliad 
23.103—04, lines in which he looks upon the meeting with astonishment 
since it confirms for him the existence of an underworld populated by 
woyaí (tapòv 5’ àvópovatv ‘Azid deve | . Enoc Ò’ ü4ovóvóv &&imev | “© nónot, 
jj pa ci dax Kai civ 'Aïðao déporot| yozr xai eldw@dov, dtap opévez ok &vi 
náunav”). What is impressive about these lines is not that they explain the 
particular nature of the shade but that they show a need to explain and 
define. It is difficult to imagine such statements occurring in an atmosphere. 
in which the shade and its fate did not matter. It is true that the Homeric 
afterlife offers no compensation for the loss of life, but it is false to equate 
this feeling on the part of Homeric men with a lack of interest in the vui as 
‘shade’. In both frequency and intensity, rather, Homeric interest in the 
underworld yoy exceeds that of any subsequent literary source to the end 
of the fifth century. 

Against this attitude toward the ‘shade’ must be set the fact that 
whenever yoy}, or any of the ‘life-force’ words appear as psychological 
agents, their range of meanings is largely involved with physical satisfac- 
tion and violent passion. Again, the limitation of yoy} to material and 
erotic contexts in its earliest uses must be stressed. A natural result of this 
limitation is that opportunities for suggestive or inadvertent ambiguities 
between yoy) as ‘shade’ and as the emotional ‘life-force’ are, almost by 
definition, impossible. That is, the archaic Greek poet cannot assign 
emotion to the yoy except as a function of its bodily attachment and 








11. Od, 1121822. 
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manifestations, and these emotions are bound to be of the ‘life-force’ type. 
This discontinuity is particularly noteworthy in Pindar, for example. 
where, despite apparent interest in Orphic ideas of yvy, which might be 
expected to color from time to time the way in which the emotional yoy} is 
perceived, the surviving psychological uses of the word are the usual ‘life- 
force’ ones: the ywz is erotic, bold, and so forth. 

In terms of the ‘life-force’ thesis I have proposed, it is precisely this 
lack of plausible integration between the ‘shade’ and the inherent qualities 
of yogi) as ‘life-force’ that can best explain the ostensible development of 
yoy after Homer. That yoy) also expresses the idea of ‘shade’ apparently 
cannot at any point affect the nature of yvyý asa ‘life-force’ of psychological 
importance by giving it, for example, new categories of psychological 
usage unavailable to the other ‘life-force’ words. It seems reasonable. 
therefore, to argue that a strong connection with the ‘shade’ will work m 
inhibit any inherent instinct the poet might have to use the word in 
psychological contexts appropriate to the ‘life-force’. In effect, the dignity 
accorded the wvgý as ‘shade’ in Homer is by nature incompatible with 
much of what must be said of any ‘life-force’ when it is personified as an 
emotional agent. In the lyric texts, where, more as a matter of style and 
interest than intellectual development, the aura of dignity and numinosity 
accorded the Homeric ‘shade’ is lacking or of less consequence, there is 
simply no inhibition against attributing psychological activity to the wort 
I do not wish to claim certainty on this point, obviously, but, in contrast to 
theories of post-Homeric development—whether analogy to Ovpdg or 
changing intellectual attitudes—it seems more likely that what appears to 
usa development in scope is the ordinary and popular use of yoy), while 
the restricted usage came about in answer to the needs of epic poetry. 
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Samara p pes o yogi and the other Homeric 'soul' words. Here 
scel me ae h on He point of the evidence assembled at the end of 
peni "us dar ids expands its psychological uses in fifth-century 
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Homer Euripides 
og Contextually limited ‘thought’ or Acquires ‘reason’ and *mind- 
general psychological agent body’ usages 
epivlepisz Contextually limited ‘thought’ or — Adds emotional and moral usages 
‘thoughts’ that define it as a more exten- 
sive and autonomous psycholo- 
gical agent 
xapàía Physical heart; seat of courage or Becomes the physical life's ex- 
wrath pands in range as an emotional 
agent 
Bonds Ubiquitous agent for personified Declines in range of psychological 
exchange; highly personified wages; no longer denotes per- 
"life-force" with extensive sonified exchange: becomes 
usages increasingly an emotion per se 
ji "Wrath! or battle-centered ‘life- 
force' 
dip Highly personified, extensive tlie. (Al eissppene 
Rae force’ agents 


To these may now be added 





vogii "Life! in death contexts; 'shade" Acquires "life" usages in a more 
positive sense; becomes a highly 


personified, extensive ‘life- 
force" agent of the xijp/ijrop 
type 


This pattern of the development of the ‘soul’ words in popular usage 
from Homer to Euripides exhibits one unmistakable criterion for success or 
failure after Homer: all words that do not have a connection with ‘life’ or 
"life-force' expand in some way, and all words except for yuz that do have 
such a connection—Ovpdg, uévoc, Kip, rjcop—are eliminated or diminished 
in importance. If this phenomenon can be explained, we will have made 
some progress toward understanding the history of voyij. 

What, then, has caused this shift in meanings, the elimination of 
competing ‘life-force’ expressions, and the success of yogi? Unduly precise 
conclusions on matters of this kind are to be doubted on principle, but if the 
discussion of yoy? and the ‘soul’ words above may now be drawn together, 
a strong conclusion is perhaps warranted. Three points count against the 
possibility that yvzý has succeeded against the other words by acquiring— 

through changing attitudes toward the personality or new afterlife beliefs 
and the like—a psychological character that the other words lack. (1) With 





the possible exception of periphrastic constructions, most occurrences of 
yogi) in fifth-century popular usage involve wholly traditional meanings. 
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Some texts may be regarded as ambiguous, like Antigone 708, in which 
Creon’s yogi is ‘unfolded’, and some probably real anomalies can be 
seen—notably phrases like rjzeipóytic yoy) jovaucóv (Andr. 159-61) and 
zap(évov vvijv (Hipp. 1006). Yet, for the most part it is very difficult to see 
yogi as developing in any way from traditional ‘life-force’ usages. I have 
tried to make this point as fairly and exhaustively as I could in the preceding 
text and will not reiterate the evidence. The adherence of yy) to archaic 
ideas, moreover, is the only explanation I can find to account for the 
decline of the word in Herodotus and Thucydides. (2) xapóía, gprjv, yoy) 

and Ónuóz constitute a system of multiple psychological entities dn 
Euripides not altogether unlike Homer's system; they retain continuity 
with important Homeric expressions, and many such usages are shared 
from word to word. There is no clear reason, therefore, why as a psycholo- 
gical agent any Homeric word should be eliminated. (3) There are in the 
lyric poets and in Aeschylus about eight times as many instances of Mvpóç in 
psychological contexts as there are of yoy}. If a gradual concentration of 
psychological expression onto a single word had occurred as a result of 
competition among the words as psychological agents, it is probable that 
Üuóz, not yvzý, would have prevailed. 

If we cannot explain the success of yozy in terms of some unique 
appeal asa psychological agent, it is worthwhile, I think, to look again at 
the role of yvy as the physical ‘life’ ofa man after Homer. As we have seen 
wog exhibits a number of changes: it becomes ‘life’ in a more positive venie 
as something one lives with (Ajax to Eurysaces to “nourish his young 
wozi ); in phrases like jzerpórtiz wozij it is, possibly, drawing on the 
medical notion that there are certain biological types of yoy; it can now be 
E a and thus treated more naturalistically in death contexts than it can in 
ne ree Un postic preguen may lie the gradual adoption into 
A ee av xi as a c word of choice to designate the natural 
P uen ae ee Pis cu althoneh | make no assumptions 
sources, Ifmy Eee nik e oun es DE he em 
35 psychological agents because oF ex ip vie td ee m d is 
connection with the ‘life’ or "lif en eium 
SF WO Against d. Ca oa is aman, it follows that the success 
TR Aper Dr : words, as the biological life’, whatever 
Baana pete a the other words in psychological 
Psychological development ph enim ra dit vn Far 
basca see em isto onde SIE issimply that 
Bist thar Ne oo son ly ene crclmence of a ‘life-force’ word 
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of course, yoy) appears in such contexts repeatedly to the end of the fifth 
century. By the time of Euripides, in effect, yoz is theonly word by which 
the poets can refer to ‘life’ in the archaic sense as ‘that which is destroyed at 
death’, and it is this fact on which its psychological use in tragedy mani- 
festly depends. The change in Ovudc is definitive. Although it continues to 
have available to it in Euripides all Homeric contexts except ‘life’, it has 
simply begun to fade away in frequency of use and to be absorbed into the 
role of an emotion per se. 


This conclusion must demonstrate, in retrospect, that the emphasis 


placed throughout on ‘life-force’ in the analysis of these words is correct; 
and finally, that if the success of yvgń as the archaic ‘life-force’ is what 


accounts for its expansion of usages in the fifth century, itis very likely the — 


same meaning, unaffected by afterlife speculation, that accounts for its 
development into a psychological agent after Homer. 





PART ITI: 


The Development of the Philosophical 
Use of woxn before Plato 





I 
Problems of Method and Interpretation 


So far we have dealt only with texts belonging to the largely homogeneous 
tradition of Greek literature from Homer to Euripides. For the philoso- 
phical and scientific uses of yoy, on the other hand, that occurred during 
the same period and on into the early fourth century, the sources on which 
we depend for information become far more varied in both the kind and 
quality of evidence they provide. The several hundred entries for yoy) in 
the Diels-Kranz index to the Presocratic fragments and testimonia are of 
mixed value at best. The doxographical materials collected in the A 
fragments are all but useless for semantic purposes; for the most part they 
are concerned only with the material composition of soul and with general 
theories of cognition and animation.! These difficulties are already fully 





1. The A fragments contribute little or nothing to a discussion of semantic nuances, and they 
are not dealt with in detail here, The paucity of information actually conveyed by the many alleged 
festimonia given in Diels-Kranz is worth noting. Many fragments, including some mislabeled as B, have 
been produced by dismembering the brief synopsis in De Anima: Heraclit. A 1$ (soul is the dpzj an 
exhalat ind in flux); Emp. A 78 (soul is related to the proportion of bodily part); 
ocr. A 101, 104, 1044, 113 (soul and mind are the same, soul 
moves the body by the motion of the spherical soul atoms); Diog. Apoll. A 20 (soul is identified with air 
and knows as the dz); Anaxag. A 200 (soul as mind is the moving principle). Here should be added 
alo Orph. B 11 (oul enters with breathing) and Pythag. B 4o (Pythagorean stories say that any soul can 
enter any body); of course, neither of these is a quotation. The remaining fragments, not from De 
Anima, ge Protag. A 1, Parm. A 1,45 
(ouland mind are the same); Democr. A 1, 106 (the soul is made up of the same atomsas st 
the air contains atoms Democritus calls soul and mind 
throughout the whole body; intelligence depends on the composition of body): (2) the composition 
and nature of soul: Pythag. A 4, B 15, D 4, Eurytus 2, Hippasus 11 (soul is number): Heraclit. A 15 (soul 
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rth and water); 
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Hippon A 10 (soul comes from water); Det 
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Demoer. A 105, 135 (perception takes place 





fan exhalation from moisture); Parm. A 45 (Parmenides, Hippasos, and Heraclitus n 
fiery); Hippon A 3, 10 (soul is brain and water); Parm. A 45 (soul is from earth and fire) 
4° (mind is from the fire of the sun); Xenoph. A 1 (soul is breath), A so (soul is from 
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apparent in the De Anima of Aristotle, the work that serves, of course, as the 
origin of much of the doxographical information that has come down to 
us. The ipsissima verba of the B fragments seldom yield to straightforward 
interpretation and, in some cases, survive only in epigrammatic phrases 
that cannot be penetrated with any certainty. Philolaus B 14, for example, 
reports the Orphic idea that for the sake of certain punishments "the soul is 
yoked to the body and buried in it as though in a tomb,” language that 
recurs explicitly in the Gorgias and Cratylus of Plato.? But before one can 
discern in the yoy? of this fragment the attributes of the comprehensive 
soul found, say, in the closing myth of judgment in the Gorgias, it is 
essential to know whether the punishments and sin alluded to in Philolaus 
are matters of ritual experience or personal conscience, and for this sort of. 
information the fragment in question is of little or no help. Other signifi- 
cant testimonia, like the Memorabilia of Xenophon and the early dialogues 
of Plato, refer to the yogi repeatedly but cannot be said to show in any 
self-evident way how the transition in meaning to the comprehensive soul 
as self took place. 

Despite the difficulty of using these very dis milar sources, however, 
some fairly intimate sense of the development of yogi can perhaps be based 
on the semantic evidence of the surviving sources. In order to present this 
material coherently, the chronological sequence of texts must again be 
handled somewhat freely and the history of the word approached as much 
as possible independently of traditional philosophical formulations that 
assume some certainty about its semantics. Here also I shall be following 
the general plan of Burnet’s study, but again the scale of evidence must be 
greatly enlarged as against his efforts before empirical conclusions can be 
suggested.? The texts considered will consist mainly of the Presocratic B 
fragments, the carlier Hippocratic treatises, the fifth-century testimonia on 
Socrates, and the earlier dialogues of Plato as far as Gorgias—the work I 











(continued from previous page) 
Zeno A 1 (soul isa mixture of elements); Heraclit. B 12 (soul is an exhalation aigórruxij); Pythag. B 4t, 
Echecrates 4, Philol. A 23 (soul isa harmony); Democr. A 108 (soul is mortal); Democr. A 103 (soul isa 
spirit implanted in the atoms whose case of movement allows it to go throughout the body). Other 
alleged testimonia include references to the Hippocratic text Regimen 1 (Hippocr. C 11) and titles from 
Diogenes (Democr. A 33, 34). Of greater interest are the reports in Aristotle (Resp. 471b30) on the 
connection of breathing and soul in Democritus (Democr. A 106) and on Lycophron’s belief (Metaph. 
1045b10) that knowledge is a evvovaia of the soul with knowing (Lycophron A 1). 

2. PL 493a; Cra. 400c. 

3. A brief review of yuzi and of Burnet's thesis appears in Guthrie (1971). pp- 147-53, and it 
or, however, Guthrie bases his conclusion on a com- 
sts with the uses of yoy in Alcibiades 1, where the 
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take to be the most natural stopping point for this study. The Gorgias is, in 
any case, as far into Plato as it is possible to go without undertaking a full- 
scale treatment of the Platonic doctrine of the soul.* 

Before turning to these texts, however, some mention must be made 
of the short but influential history of the Presocratic doctrines of soul given 
in Aristotle’s De Anima, since Aristotle does in fact purport to give an 
objective account of the earlier use of yoy. Happily, the reputation of De 
Anima does not rest on this brief foray into philosophical history (403b20— 
405b32), for it must be said that the disservice of De Anima to the particular 
semantic history we are trying to recover here is not small. Aristotle’s 
summary incorporates two fundamental misrepresentations. First, and 
most simply, any explanation of what are regarded by him as the univer- 
sally recognized ‘soul’ functions of motion and cognition are treated in De 
Anima as doctrines of yox more or less formally propagated by his 
predecessors. Thus, the inherited doctrine of yoy most extensively 
ed in De Anima is the one ascribed to Empedocles, whose cognitive 
theories best fit the materialist epistemology Aristotle intends to dismiss. 
Yet the writings of Empedocles survive in fragments on a scale sufficient to 
guarantee that yz cannot have been used by him with philosophical 
meaning.® Democritus, similarly, is alleged (404a27ff.) to have equated 
soul (yug) and mind (vods), because he identified sense perception, a 
function of vuyij in some sense from Heraclitus on, with truth, which must 
be regarded as properly a function of voi. Although this statement has 
value as a philosophical critique, and points out a central problem of 
omae Slough it is formulated entirely by deduction and as a result is 
mem bend d pos vee though the te timonia make clear that 
“SY amado ue a | soul to consist of similar atoms,” nothing in 
Meche Sea (s y la ues uro of the sense-truth statement— 
Dump, dn ee on and voi is philosophically at issue for 
aeniei A mana e ee have used the words yogi and voids as 
(eire erui "ie E to ie breadth of reference that yoyy has in 
nen 3 ii e is insensitive to the need to recognize the more 

character of the psychical functions his predecessors attributed to 
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the yoy}. He simply assumes that every Presocratic he mentions addressed 
his ideas to soul in a comprehensive sense, although emphasis might shift 
about from cognition to animation. This assumption appears throughout 
the language of De Anima, as in his dismissal of the materialist doctrines of 
self-motion or like-to-like cognition (41 1a26f.): 


From what has been said it is evident that it is not because the soul is 
compounded of the elements that knowledge belongs to it, nor is it 
correct or true to say that the soul is moved. Knowledge, however, is 
an attribute of the soul, and so are perception, opinion, desire, wish 
and appetency generally; animal locomotion also is produced by the 
soul; and likewise growth, maturity and decay.? 


The point at issue is greatly complicated by the inherent tendency of 
Greek thought to adopt theories of panpsychism'® and by the fact that 
from Heraclitus on yor exhibits in the ipsissima verba a contingent 
relationship to all these functions, and that even in popular usage it is in 
some sense the sine qua non of human activity.! ! But nothing in the text of 
De Anima addresses the historical difficulty raised by the changing meaning 
of yoy}, and nothing suggests that Aristotle himself saw any reason to give 
thought to this problem. 

A second and perhaps even more pervasive distortion descending 
from De Anima—which emphasizes our ignorance of oral speech—is its 
fundamental assumption that the history of yoz can properly be traced 
only through a sequence of ideas attributable to the Presocratic philoso- 
phers. That many of the Presocratics spoke about the yy} is true, but that 
their ideas answer one another or gradually anticipate later theories of soul 
is another matter altogether. Burnet rightly and effectively disposed of this 
assumption in its most naive form by pointing to the apparent dis- 
continuity in the meaning of yvy as it was used before and after Socrates. 
But even Burnet's theory of Socratic "invention," in execution at least, 
tends to give the history of yozy an Aristotelian sweep in that it rests more 
on deduction from logical inferences than on empirically established pat- 
terns and cultural idiosyncracies. To recapitulate points made earlier, for 
the philosophical use of vv7/j three such inferences have held sway: (1) that 








is Guynzov will 





9. Hicks's translation. Cf. 413a20ff. for the same generalizing view what 
may be 





have one or more of the characteristics of living things, among whit 
10. Guthrie (1969), p. 69 (on Parmenides): p. 377 (on Diogenes) 
11, Regenbogen, p. 387. 
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whatever survives at death in religious or mystical doctrines must some- 
how have acquired as a result of such survival the personality of the man as 
a whole, (2) that the association of yoy with knowledge in Presocratic 
epistemologies in accordance with the account given in De Anima would 
gradually and inevitably have matured into the doctrine of yvyjj as the 
moral self, and (3) that if Socrates is portrayed in Plato as speaking about 
the yoy? as self in a tentative tone not found elsewhere, he must have 
invented, so to speak, both his ideas and linguistic usage. Any or all of these 
theories may explain the development of yoy), and they remain important 
touchstones for the following discussion, but it must be said at the outset 
that all of them result, like much else that has been said about vij and the 
Greek ‘soul’ words, from the application of rather casual deductive models 
to a very incomplete body of texts. By contrast, I shall argue here that it is 
not possible to know how the soul acquires its comprehensive powers 
unless we also direct some attention to the contexts, within the philos- 
ophical record or outside it, in which those powers matter. If yoy) acquired 
significant usages in unreported or largely unreported contexts falling 
somewhere between the traditional motifs of poetry and the notices and 
quotations that survive in the philosophical fragments, the deductions just 
described, however plausible, are apt to be misleading. Equally important, 
they do not allow for the role of conceptual analogy"? in the development 
of yoy) or for oblique connections between the use of the word and the 
particular social or intellectual environment in which such use might have 
taken place. 

What I shall propose is that there are two demonstrably important 
groups of philosophical or technical contexts for yvy in the fifth century, 
both of which stem semantically from the archaic ‘life-force’ and both of 
which are therefore able to merge more or less invisibly with one another 
and with popular usage at the end of the century. The first group consists of 
contexts in which yogy is essentially the impersonal animator of the body, 
oe) z rabsonality à largely oblique, although in that ca- 
E ae is du ues aired interest at least. by Heraclitus. The 
the Hippos Hee S : FE : ae Demoni of Democritus and Gorgias, 
S s Airs, Waters, Places and Regimen 1, and Xenophon s 
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something influenced, if not created, by analogy to scientific or medical 
notions of body, and in this context the interactions of soul and body occur 
in a naive or pragmatic way that assumes the two parts of the composite to 
be highly symmetrical, not ontologically or qualitatively different.'* In a 
word, despite certain ""Socratic"-sounding claims for soul in these texts,!* 
there is in them a constant sense that body and soul are alike in nature and 
that this underlying likeness is, in obvious contrast to the ascetic beliefs of 
Socrates, the virtue of soul. For it is through this likeness that theories of 
soul and body can be addressed to pragmatic ends like health and self 
discipline. Because of the variety of sources in which this notion of soul and 
body is found and, most important, the frequency and specificity with 
which it is addressed in the early dialogues of Plato, the use of vor in this 
sense has some claim to be regarded as generally pervasive in the period 
surrounding the teaching of Socrates. Dependence on the literary record, 
or on Aristotle’s history, has tended to obscure this essential antecedent to 
the Socratic and Platonic use of yoy). On this reading of the evidence, 
therefore, it is possible to see the identification of soul and self, which 
rightly or wrongly we identify with the name of Socrates, as something 

other than semantic whimsy, the progressive assimilation of nonnatura- j 
listic ideas of soul,!® or the doctrinal fusion, so to speak, of Ionian 
rationalism and Pythagorean mysticism.'® The Socratic contribution to 
yogi must be seen, rather, on the basis of the evidence developed here, as 
the moralization of many traditional contexts of yo}, a process focused 
initially, if not exclusively, on medical or therapeutic interest in the yozy as 


‘life-force’.!” 





the discussion of the general constants of the relationship of mind and body in Hardie, 
nce the soul can only cause change in something that 





1h. 
pp. 83-93, especially p. 88, for the notion that 
preexists whereas the body may in fact creat 
have a natural asymmetry that evokes philosophical attempts to describe the relationship of soul and 
body asa dualism. To adapt the terms used by Hardie, the point here is that this asymmetry cannot be 
attached to yoy and body until yz) becomes the soul in a comprehensive sense. 

14. Democr. B 187; Gorg. Hel. (1): copia is the kógpos for wozi. 

15. Gulley, p. 196. 

16. Guthrie (1971). p. 150. 

17. Vlastos (1945), p- $79 (esp. n. 10), stresses the importance of the Democritean f 
tecedents to Socrates and sees them in light of medical ideas. Although I take the nature of the 
in a more pragmatic and therapeutic sense than does Vlastos 
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Eschatological Uses of woyn: 
Pythagoras, Orphism, Empedocles 


Since the time of Rohde, Pythagoras and early Orphism have been 
associated with the most profound changes in the Greek idea of the self, 
specifically with belief in the existence of an occult selfin human beings—a 
conception arising under the influence of shamanistic cults and practices.! 
In some sense, of course, such influence is undeniable. One need look no 
further than to the figure of Socrates transfixed for hours by his thoughts at 
the opening of the Symposium,? or to the ecstatic journey of Parmenides to 
Being,” for significant reflections in Greek philosophy of the figure of the 
shaman. Yet the early connection of vij with such phenomena is far from 
proven, despite the claim that we owe to Pythagoras or his followers the 
“association of moral behavior and also of the personality of a man with his 
soul.” * Direct evidence for linguistic usage by Pythagoras and his follow- 





3 1. On Pythagoras and shamanism the authoritative account is that of Burkert (1972). pp. 
bes Whose reexamination of the earlier Pythagorean tradition and its testimonia is now indis- 
ace Be the subject. Burkert's evocation of Pythagoras as a practitioner of 
Hiis ce of the sort reflected in the acusmata, who nevertheless gives such ideas a unity 

own (p. 136), is persua: 
view, which, however, 
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assigns Pythagoras more philosophical rigor. For a skeptical treatment of 
s sh © Philip, pp. 159-62. Morrison, pp. 349-50, stresses the importance, against 
of the founding of a Pythagorean society. 
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v rate, related religious concepts, played a significant role in the development 
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ers has not survived, however, and the only fifth-century instances of yvy 
that might be thought to represent actual Pythagorean or Orphic diction 
are found at Hippolytus 1006, already discussed above,? and in fragment B 
14 of the Pythagorean Philolaus—a text, as noted, that simply recounts 
without benefit of explanatory context the 842-778 doctrine attributed 
to the Orphics at Cratylus 400c.5 Whether this fragment is authentic, much 
less what it means, cannot be decided." It follows that an evaluation of the 
influence of Orphic or Pythagorean ideas about the yu7/j can be made only 
through reported evidence, and this evidence must include, of course, the 
much later texts of Empedocles. For even though wvzý appears in the 
fragments of Empedocles just once, and then only in the popular sense of 
"life lost at death’ (B 138 za4kà dno viv dpócaz), the Katharmoi is our only 
primary source for the nature of ideas of metempsychosis in Greece before 
Plato.® Not surprisingly, given such uneven and inadequate evidence, the 
problem of terminology has been neglected,? even though the influence of 
metempsychosis and allied beliefs—like those of the Katharmoi—in primal 
sin, ascetic purification, punishment and reward of souls after death, and 
the existence of an occult personality are taken to be crucial to the semantic 
history of yvyij.!? 

At the heart of the issue is the nature of the relationship between the 
yoyi as it appears in certain Platonic texts and the soul, or yoy}, as we 
imagine it to have been understood in earlier religious or ascetic doctrines. 
It is from these texts—the myths of the Gorgias, Phaedo, Republic, and 
Phaedrus!!—that we obtain our only intimate knowledge of the 


5. Sec above, p. 84. On the relationship of Orphism and Pythagorcanism, see Burkert 
(1972), pp. 125f., who suggests (p. 133) that metempsychosis was introduced to Orphism by the 
progression like that supposed by Rohde, from simple 
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documentable. 
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9. Burkert (1972), pp. 132-3 
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10. Cf, Introduction nn. 8 and 10, and above, n. 4. 
11, Pl. Grg. 523a; Phd. 113d; R. 614a; Phdr. 248c. 
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Pythagorean or Orphic yoy, which, if they are to be believed, survives as a 
personality, acquires knowledge through recollection, and undergoes 
judgment and a clearly ethical form of metempsychosis after death. That in 
some form these ideas and even more specific details!? have their origins in 
carlier doctrines of the surviving soul is beyond doubt and confirmed in 
any case by Plato's own appeal in the Phaedrus and elsewhere to ancient 
authority, including of dugi 'Opoéa.!? But ostensibly similar ideas may 
have profoundly different meanings. In the version of metempsychosis 
reported in Herodotus, for example, the soul does not undergo moral 
advancement, as in Empedocles, but wanders aimlessly through animal 
bodies until, at last, it resumes human life; at the least this should remind us 
that in a period of restricted literacy no doctrine of this kind can escape 
modification from place to place and from speaker to speaker.!* That 
demonstrations of memory began in magical rather than epistemological 
contexts, a profound division, surely, between early and late ideas, is 
stressed by Burkert.!5 Above all, for our purposes, it is extremely difficult 
to know whether there is true common ground between the Platonic 
treatment of the soul as the mechanism for survival of a psychological 
personality of some sort and the earlier ideas of survival. The Platonic soul 
is itself flawed, so to speak, by contradictory tendencies toward personal 
and impersonal qualities,’ and these contradictions attach not just to the 
attainment of rationality but to the soul's experience of transmigration, as 
the epistemological arguments of the Meno and several of the arguments 
for immortality in the Phaedo show.” These problems aside, however, the 








12. On the close numerological correspondences between Phdr. 248¢-49b, Pi. O. 2 and fr. 
ps En B 115 and B 129, and Hdt. 2.123 see von Fritz (1963), cols. 190-91. That these correspon- 
presi mon origin is highly plausible. The ascending destiny of the soul in Emp. B 146 and 
in Phdr. 245c-e almost certainly suggests that Plato has drawn here on Empedocles; so, too, the 
Correspondence of the f sting motif in B 147 with Phdr. 247, as Kahn (1960), p.25, n. 67, ibis s. 
13. PL Phd. 70c, Cra. 400c, Ep. Vil 335A. i 
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“Pythagorean” myths of Plato clearly treat the soul as a comprehensive 
psychological replica of the man who was once alive, something which was 
the agent, as well as the object, of the moral life for which the soul is to be 
judged after death. How exactly this comprehensive afterlife soul in Plato is 
related (beyond obvious similarities of detail) to historically earlier ideas of 
the surviving soul is thus the real problem on which any discussion of 
terminology must turn. There are no obvious or decisive answers to this 
question, but the earlier evidence for the use of vf in contexts of survival 
is nevertheless worth examining closely. 

Because they invoke, rather than report, a doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis and contain what is presumably an explicit reference to Pytha- 
goras,'® the fragments of Empedocles are most likely to provide whatever 
insight we can hope to have into the linguistic milieu of early Pytha- 
gorcanism and metempsychosis. Of these fragments three are particularly 
important for the question of diction.'? In B 117 the speaker, who claims 
to have been boy, girl, bush, bird, and fish, has no designation except the 
personal pronoun (jj yap not’ éy yevóuny). In B 115, the fragment that 
most closely corresponds in detail with the myth in Phaedrus, a wandering 
of 30,000 scasons is imposed on wrongdoers who belong to the long-lived 
Öaipoveç (Oafpiovez ofte uaxpalovoc zagı Biow), and of these Empedocles 
is himself one (zÓv xai &yó vv eiu, gvyàç Oed0ev xal dAjtiz). In B 112 he 
describes himself as a 0cóc dufIporoc, odkétt Ovytés, wreathed and honored 
by the citizens of Acragas, followed by thousands who seek the path to 
gain, dispensation of oracles, or the “word of healing” for their discascs.?? 
It can be taken as certain from these passages that for Empedocles the occult 
self that survives physical death, acquires knowledge through metem- 
psychosis, and eventually seeks to withdraw from the cycle of birth and 
death is not the yozý common to all men but something described by 
paraphrase or as a (óc or óaíjcov.?! Whether this conclusion should be 
extended back in time to the earlier Pythagoreans is open to question, since 











18. B 129. For a bibliography on the question of attribution see Guthrie (1962), p. 161, n. t 

19. Other texts on metempsychosis are B 125, 128, 134. 136, 146. The most exceptional 
paraphrase is B 134, which speaks of the gpyv izpj] wai dóispazoz 

20. The language and style of the shaman-healer are taken up by Gorgias in the Helen and by 
Plato at Charmides 156d, where they are directed to the yoz (discussed below). It is worth pointing out 
here that the shaman-healer must have directed his attention to the daizory, which causes the disease (cf. 
RE Suppl. 7 (1950), cols. 109-10), and that in the later texts yozi takes the place of the aig». It would 
be interesting to know whether as scientific medicine took hold a direct substitution of wuz for Saipan 
occurred. Cf. Democr. B 171 

21. CE especially B 146 for 
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the possibility cannot be ruled out that Empedocles had reasons for re- 
jecting rather than preserving Pythagorean terminology. Because he is the 
only early source whose writings actually promulgate a doctrine of 
metempsychosis, however, his choice of language cannot easily be dis- 
regarded. That he calls the soul a aiv, a word extensively documented 
in the Pythagorean festimonia,?? but not, to our knowledge, a yuzy, may 
therefore be an indication of Pythagorean usage. Itis difficult, moreover, to 
reconcile the use of voi in the meaning ‘life lost at death’ with a tradition 
that secks to honor Pythagoras. 

We must thus look elsewhere than to Empedocles for new uses of 
woz itself. In fact, only ten citations found before the end of the fifth 
century report oy! in contexts that can be construed as Orphic or 
Pythagorean. The earliest of these texts, Xenophanes B7 (zabcar unòè 
paral’, ènei 1) piżov dvépoc &aciv yori, tv Eyveov pOeyEauévyc alov), has been 
taken to illustrate directly, as I have said before, the transference of 
personality to the yozy.?? The fragment is our oldest Pythagorean text,?* 
and it shows clearly that already in the sixth century Pythagorean belief in 
metempsychosis was sufficiently well known to be parodied. But the 
fragment is less helpful as a guide to linguistic usage, and it is important to 
resist the assumption that we find in it the language as well as the doctrine 
of Pythagoras. The linguistic vatme of the fragment, as I have mentioned 
carlier, is largely negated by the fact that yogi is the ordinary word by 
which any Greck of the archaic or classical period would refer to that which 
survives death. This is shown by the Homeric Nekyia and the scattered 
references to the ‘shade’ in the post-Homeric texts discussed above, and also 
by the inscription from Potidaea?® (432 B.c.), which says that the yoyai of 
the dead are given to the aifjjp, and their bodies to the ground. Relevant 
here too is a recently published tablet from Hipponion in which the yoyai 
of the dead are vividly portrayed as descending to the vicinity of the Lake 
of Memory.?° Xenophanes’ use of yoy) may be determined, therefore, by 
this tradition, by the desire perhaps to satirize the Pythagorean claim to be a 














22. A collection of later texts is assembled by Detienne, pp. 171—77, but see Burkert (1964). pp. 
563-67. igo 
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daisy or Oedg with a comical reference to woz}, or possibly by the wish to 
reflect a genuine new use of yozrj among the Pythagoreans that called for a 
systematic connection between the yoyai of the living and the surviving 
yozat of the dead. There are no good grounds for choosing any one of these 
alternatives. The notion of personality can be attached to the yoyr de- 
scribed in this fragment only by drawing—as Xenophanes obviously does 
in a crude way—logical inferences from the doctrine of metempsychosis 
and by ignoring the very limited nature of the semantic information 
actually before us. The same argument applies to Ion B 4, in which it is said 
that if Pythagoras is right, Pherecydes will be rewarded for his decency 
and courage in life by a tepnvòv fiotov for his yoy) after death—a 
pseudoepitaph that combines the notion of survival with a pun on the sort 
of usage found on the epitaph of Philo the sailor.?” The much-cited passage 
(2.123) in which Herodotus tells his readers that the Egyptians were the first 
to believe that the yoy is immortal and transmigrates into other living 
creatures at death—a text in any case lacking both a moral idea of 
transmigration?* and any sort of explicit psychological connotation for 
yoxj—is again obviously a popular rendering of metempsychosis and 
therefore not philosophically important. 

Passages of similar ambiguity are found in Pindar, for example, 
fragment 133, where it is said that in the ninth year Persephone returns to 
the light the oai of those who have paid the penalty for the ancient 2évO0g 
and that from these pogai ‘arise’ the higher orders of men in this life (x càv 
(sc. yozai> facic; dyavoi | kal obéver Kpainvoi cogia te uéyiacoi | dvóptg: 
above" & dé tov Aormóv y póvov ijposc dyvoi npóc åvðpónwv kaAcüvcai). There 
can be no doubt that quite specific religious beliefs, his own or those of his 
patron, have caused Pindar to intensify the moral drama of the soul's 
passage through Hades, and this journey is obviously comparable in a 
general way to the one described in the new cult material from Hipponion. 
But it is not easy to see how either of these apparently innovative under- 
world portraits of the soul significantly changes the character of the vozrf 





itself. The important question is again whether the more moralized vision | 


of the underworld yoy? is now linked in Pindar's imagination with the 
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the popular rendering of such ideas. The Zalmo 
that suggests authentic antiquarian information, says nothing directly about the yoy} or, for that 
matter, transmigration. The dead merely go to the happier abode, which may, as Cameron suggests. 
imply a doctrine of immortality. But sce Burkert (1972), pp. 156. 
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yoga of the living man in a way not true for believers in the Homeric 
‘shade’. In favor of a new connection is, perhaps, the appeal to self in 
Pythian 3.61 (ui), vida wvyá, Biov åðávatov aneððe), but such use of self- 
address is common for yvy in drama, and so the most that can be argued is 
that a familiar use of yoy? has been placed in a context where ambiguity 
with the uy] that survives is possible. But there is no outright innovation 
that cannot otherwise be accounted for.?? A more impressive text is found 
at Olympian 2.68ff., where religious devotion to the yoy is undeniable: 
dco 6° été/pacay datpic | éxatépwobe peivavtes dnd máumav dóíkcov eye 
iv, éxetkav Abs óÓ0v napa Kpó-|vov tópciv: čvða paxdpoy | vacov 
Oxeavides | adpat zpinveloigiv.?? Because the use of yvgý here includes a 
reference to justice as well as to survival and reward after death, these words 
come as close as any to supplying an early instance of yo that seems to 
anticipate directly the Platonic soul as self. But there are several important 
arguments against a Platonic reading. First, as in the other texts considered, 
there is no explicit indication that the yvy itself engages in acts of justice or 
injustice, and that it has thus become for Pindar an agent of consciousness 
or will. For the passage to be understandable, the yur need be no more 
than an object of moral concern or of hope for life after death, a being of 
some sort that is peculiarly one's own and that offers a kind of mechanism 
for continuity from one life to another. Second, Pindar's regular use of 
yoy} in traditional contexts, as described in the previous section, cannot be 
entirely disregarded in trying to assess the usage in Olympian 2, despite the 
new afterlife ideas. Third, adédvea0ar in fragment 133 does not suggest the 
continuous existence of something Platonic in character but, taken liter- 
ally, the survival ofa kind ofimmaterial seed, so to speak, of interest not for 
its own sake but asa point of continuity from life to life. Last, this text must 
be contrasted with the most compelling passage about the soul in Pindar, 
fragment 131b, the text Rohde used anachronistically to ground his theory 
of the Homeric yoy): kal Gua ped návtov énetar Üavácq nepiaÜcvel, | Goo? 
5 idwov' tò yap Eat uóvov | èx Qeðv' cci 0e Tpagcovtwv 
ov, atap eiddvteaaw £v noddoic dveipors | Ocikvoci teprvav àpépnoicav 
Jason e ipii. The phrase aiðvoç clóozov plainly confirms the diction 
of Empedocles: that is, where an explicit and thoughtful connection is 
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actually made in the mind of the speaker between the surviving soul and 
something that acts as a mental agent in the living man, a word or phrase 
other than yoy is instinctively sought. ~ 

The consistency with which these texts treat yoy is encouraging. If 
we add to them the fragments of Philolaus, taken in accordance with 
Burkert's recent reassessment, the pattern seems to be confirmed. The 
cóya-cijua fragment of Philolaus, B 14, which tells us nothing more than 
that the yoy? is the focus for hopes of survival and accordingly is at odds 
with the body, cannot be authenticated or rejected.?! B 11, a long frag- 
ment which, in the course ofa discussion of Number, does treat the vij as 
a cognitive agent that 'knows' and thus implies the soul in a comprehensive 
sense, is now convincingly discarded as a later forgery.?? B 13, which 
assigns vodg to the head, wvyij and aic@yatc to the heart, and the animal 
functions to the navel and genitals, is regarded as genuine. But here, 
obviously, yor is perceived only in a physiological mode, since the 
fragment goes on to make “the brain the ruler of man, the heart of animal, 
the navel of plant, the genital of all." ?? Finally, a last epistemological 
fragment in which yoy) appears, B 22, already rejected as spurious by 
Diels, is condemned by Burkert too as a later forgery.?* 





These scattered notices and quotations are, of course, not adequate to 
support hypotheses of any great subtlety or precision about the 
Pythagorean use of yoy. But together they form a pattern that is more 
impressive than might be expected, since it draws on a variety of sources. 
Briefly, in the texts we have considered, yoy7 is never used to designate an 
occult self in the living man, and no text shows a connection between the 
surviving yoy and the yoy) as an agent of consciousness in the living man. 
Either there is no connection (Herodotus 2.123, lon B 4, Pindar fr. 133) or 
the texts are too epigrammatic (Xenophanes B 7, Philolaus B 14) or 
ambivalent (Pindar O. 2.68f.) to demonstrate that such usage has come 
into being. Moreover, ordinary ‘life-force’ uses of vvz/j occur throughout 
these same authors (Empedocles B 138, Philolaus B 13, Pindar, passim), and 
where the idea of an occult self is intended a word or phrase other than yoy} 
is used (Empedocles B 112, 115, Pindar fr. 131b). 


31. Burkert (1972), p. 276. 
32. Ibid., p. 273. 

33. Ibid., p. 270. Burkert compares Critias A 23 for the point that ajzórei; means little more 
than the capacity of the body to respond to stimuli, It is alive, not dead, 

34. Ibid., p. 247. 
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It is one thing to identify this pattern, however, and another to 
account for it. As in the case of the Homeric yoy}, a somewhat iconoclastic 
interpretation of the evidence may be more defensible than seemingly 
conservative notions of gradual change or natural ambiguity. Certainly 
any belief in the surviving or transmigrating soul and in the occult oaov 
(or aiðvoç ciócozov and the like) could have influenced the treatment of 
vij as a psychological entity in the living man, and in Plato at least this 
potential for change is fully realized. Nevertheless, by itself the earlier 
material suggests not the gradual falling together of yoy) with, say, the 
Empedoclean daicov but resistance to such assimilation—like the relation- 
ship of Homeric yvzý and Ovpds, a resistance keyed perhaps to some crucial, 
habit of distinction that the new ideas did not change. If such a distinction 
was made it is unlikely to have arisen from the practice of restricting 
attribution of the powers of the ĝaipwv exclusively to the shaman or cult 
leader and his adepts, although that is the first explanation that comes to 
mind. Such patterns would imply a more rigorous linguistic environment 
than we can reasonably suppose, at least for the earlier Pythagoreans.?5 A 
more satisfactory interpretation, I think, is simply that traditional ideas of 
the nature of the surviving soul may have persisted even where, thanks to 
metempsychosis, they ought logically to have faded. I rely here on Kahn’s 
inct discussion of this issue in connection with Empedocles.?9 
Although a precise reconciliation of the two poems of Empedocles is 
unlikely, Kahn's theory that the apparent contradiction between the 
poems is owed in part at least to the fact that they are subjected to more 
rationalized ideas of immortality than fifth-century minds—even that of 
Empedocles—could imagine, bears directly on the use of yoy. The 
absence of comprehensive uses of yvzý coupled with the new importance 
of the yogi in passages like Xenophanes B 7, Olympian 2, fragment 133 of 
Pindar, and the @pa-ajua fragment of Philolaus suggest, perhaps, just 
such a contradictory mixture of personal and impersonal expectations of 
survival as Kahn proposes for Empedocles. Even though no true idea of 
Personality can be attached to what survives—that is, in the return of the 
constituents of man to nature as described in Empedocles B 9 and B 15— 
Something of the surviving matter is perceived, oddly, as one's own, 






































35. See Burkert, passim, on the lack of Pythagorean philosophy before Philolaus, e 
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possessed of a character or destiny determined by the quality of the life that 
has been led.?? No more than this, if not less, need be implied by any of the 
texts considered here as witnesses to early ideas of survival, unless the 
Xenophanes fragment is given an exceptionally somber reading. The more 
dramatic and moralized picture of the yvzý in the underworld recorded in 
Pindar and in the inscription from Hipponion may have been confined, so 
to speak, to the underworld.?8 

Since these documented uses of yoy in association with afterlife 
survival do not support a case for semantic change, an alternative to the 
otherwise natural inference that metempsychosis directly altered the mean- 
ing of voi) is perhaps called for. I suggest that although the new ideas of 
survival and of occult existence undoubtedly helped to create an environ- 
ment in which the connotations of wu; could be greatly enriched as 
against carlier beliefs, deeply ingrained traditional attitudes had first to be 
overcome for such influences to be felt, and this process may simply not 
have occurred in the century after Pythagoras. The well attested Greek 
habit of instinctively separating the ‘life’ uses of vozij from those meaning 
‘shade’, traced in part II above, should be recalled. Worth mention here, 
therefore, as evidence for something other than an emphatic connection of 
the personality with the yoy) among early believers in metempsychosis, 
are the reports in Aristotle in which, for the Orphics, souls are said to come 
from everywhere, carried by the winds and penetrating the body when 
one breathes (De Anima 410b19), and also his reference to the motes or 
Edqpata (De Anima 404a3), which we are told the Pythagoreans identified 


with souls. Both passages imply that as an object of the imagination the -~ 


Orphic-Pythagorean soul passed through a phase where it was, like the 
souls ofthe Potidaca inscription or the yvðpar of Euripides’ Helen, which fly 
off into the aidrjp, something “curiously impersonal.” ?? A related usage 
may be attested by the newly discovered Derveni papyrus, a commentary 
on traditional Orphic verses dating from the second half of the fourth 
century,*° which seems to refer to the wozij in a wholly physiological 
sense.*! In column 15 of the papyrus it is said that “just as beings are 
individually called according to what predominates in them, by the same 





Iso the critique of A. A. Long (1966), pp. 256-76. 

38. The lack of lit for new views of the afterlife soul that would reflect the 
influence of Orphic-Pythagorean ideas is impressive. In addition to Pi. O. 2 and fragments 131b and 
133, Ziegler (col. 1371) cites A. Supp. 230ff. and Eu. 273ff., both of which predict punishment after 
death 

39. Sce Guthrie (1950), p. 263, n. 2, for this phrase. 

40. Boyaneé, p. 92. 


37. Kahn (1960), pp. 
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principle all things are called Zeus." ?? There can be no doubt that this 
statement is meant to explain the Orphic verse Zets xvoin závzov as an 
allegorical rendering of the djp-nvejua doctrine of Diogenes of 
Apollonia,*? as expressed, for example, in fragment B 5, where knowledge 
s "what is called air by men, and all men are directed by air, and it rules 
everything and is justly considered god." Since the connection between air 
and wvzň is amply documented for Diogenes, and since thought is some- 
thing merely contingent on both, it must be assumed that the author of the 
papyrus is able to connect the Orphic idea of yoy with the essentially 
impersonal ‘life-force’ vij found in Diogenes. It is not easy to see how a 
highly personal notion of the surviving Pythagorean or Orphic vj, like 
that of the Gorgías, could coexist with this theory, and it can be argued that 
Plato himself avoids mention of the animative function of yogi in the early 
dialogues for just this reason. Hence, if the Derveni papyrus attests to 
anything in the fifth-century Orphic tradition of the soul, what it reports is 
surprisingly at odds with the Platonic myths. 


42. n [ei 6é rà čó] vra £v éxagtov ix are] ar dxd cob Eis pazobvtoc, Zeis návta xarà cóv alitv Adyov 
52h. návzas yap 6 trip ixwparti vorobxov õsov Bosca 
43. Merkelbach, p. 25; Burkert (1968), pp. 97-98; Boyancé, p. 98. 
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‘Life-force’ Uses of wvyij: Anaximenes, 
Heraclitus, Diogenes! 


ANAXIMENES 


Anaximenes is the only one of the three Milesians of whom there survives 
what is claimed to be a direct quotation of yoy): this well-known state- 
ment (B 2), taken from Actius, holds that as the soul, consisting of air, 
governs and controls men,? so zvcrjia and air surround the xógjic. Because 
of the source problems, the entire passage in Aetius must be quoted: 
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Presocratic fragments not discussed here are Epich. B 4 (a hen sitting on eggs causes them to 
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have ‘life’), B 45 (the man who gives no goods to his vuj is not blessed but th 
heir), Anaxag. B and B 12 (both times the phrase do wogv£ger = whatever is alive’). Fragments not 
k or not using wozi are Epich. B 9, B 22, Epich. Enni. 48, and Protag. B 11. Lycophron 
fr, 1 is a summary from Aristotle and is quoted above, p. 105, n. 1 

2. ‘The meaning of anachronistic ovyxparef can be only surmised (“uns beherrschend zusam- 
menhiile” (Diels-Kranz}; holds us together and controls us" [Kirk]). I adopt Kirk’s translation here 
although it may (see Alt, p. 130) overstate the importance of xpateiv in the compound 
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The authenticity of this quotation rests on the likelihood that the Milesians 
applied a biological model to the world? and also on the indirect notices of 
yoy} given for Thales (A 22) and Anaximander (A 29). Of these, the 
reference to Anaximander will not stand much scrutiny and, even if 
accurate, reports nothing more than that he held the soul to be composed 
of air, as did Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and Archelaus.* The theory attri- 
buted to Thales, however, that magnetic stone and perhaps also amber 
possess wv, comes to us directly from Aristotle, is attested by Hippias,* 
and therefore can be presumed authentic. Exactly what Thales meant by 
this observation, on the other hand, is open to question. Whether the 
report reflects a simple continuation of primitive animism, an attack on 
unscientific forms of animism,’ or the development of a significant 
analogy of microcosm and macrocosm cannot be decided.* But at any rate 
the tradition obviously attests the generalization of yoy beyond its 
Homeric role as the purely human ‘life-force.’ If the fragment of 
Anaximenes is genuine, its importance in this light is, first, that it would 
allow the analogy of nature and man to be focused specifically on the voz 
so that the nature and activity of the yz could be explored through the 
nature and activity of the dpz/j, and vice versa, as seems to be the case in 
Heraclitus.” Second, the use of ovyxpazeiv in the fragment could imply 
extension of the functions of soul already at the outset of Presocratic 
thought beyond those of simple animation. !? It is of some importance for 
the history of yo), therefore, that in a recent study Alt! ! has made a strong 


See the concise discussion in Lloyd, pp. 232- 36. For Kahn (1960), p. 98, the world for the 
geometrical organism suffused with life." A more conservative view is taken in KR, pp. 
96-97. Lloyd (p. 234) limits the notion of the world as “a single living organism" to Anaximander and 
Anaximenes, but the evidence for Anaximenes is taken from B 2 

4. This statement and the commentary of Philoponus on De Anima 4 
testimony apart from B 2 itself that Anaximenes spoke of the soul at all (sce Alt, p. 133). 

$. Thal. A 1. Cf. KR, p. 94. 

6. On animism in early Greece see Nilsson (1925), pp. 105ff., and the sensible remarks in 
Yd. p. 234. Kirk is right (KR, p. 97) that the personified spears of Il, 11.574 are too literary to be used 
as evidence for carly Greek beliefs 

7. 1 take this as the meaning intended by Burnet (1930). p. 50. 

8. Sec Guthrie (1962), pp. 131-32, and Alt, p. 131, for the dating of the macrocosm- 
microcosm analogy in Greck thought. Kirk's insistence on the originality of the medical texts of the 
n making this analogy (1954). p. 312, is qualified in KR, p. 161, where the analogy is 
ly as Anaximenes,” For a useful comment on 
the two-way nature of the analogy in the Hippocratic texts see Burkert (1972), pp. 44-45, and n. 88. 

9. See below, pp. 1278. 

10. Thatis, if we assume that xpatciy implies control over the organism. See Alt, pp. 129-30, for 
a review of earlier opinion on the diction of the passage and on the weakness of the distinction between 
paraphrase and quotation in the doxographical tradition. 

11. Alt, pp. 129-64. 
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case for reassigning the fragment from Anaximenes to Diogenes of 
Apollonia. Since the text stands alone, the question of authenticity is 
crucial, and since Alt’s arguments appear decisive, it is necessary to re- 
capitulate here her extensive philological analysis. This falls into four main 
points. (1) The fragment and its context in Actius constitute a single unit, 
and in that sense, at least, the text is authentic. The fragment is not likely to 
have appeared for Actius and his immediate predecessors in any form other 
than the one in which it is now found, since the combination of djp and 
nveðua invalidates the standard criticism of the Presocratics found through- 
out the zepi dpyGv chapter of Aetius, namely, that most of the early 
philosophers named a material but not an efficient cause. '* In addition, the 
fragment as it stands is clearly the object of the commentary that follows it, 
since the commentary idiosyncratically treats djjp and zveðua as synonyms 
in order to effect its critique of the quotation.'? (2) Nothing in the 
quotation itself, the commentary, or the zepi dpyGv chapter, as opposed to 
other sections of Actius, can be shown to be unquestionably post- 
Peripatetic, and it is certain that much of the chapter comes directly from 
Aristotle and Theophrastus.'* (3) Diogenes, in contrast to Anaximenes, 
not only asserted a doctrine of zvedua but employed, according to the 
surviving fragments, diction closely allied to that of this text, particularly 
the doubtful words gvyxpatsîv and xóejoc.!5 No other convincing ref- 
erence to Anaximenes’ supposed doctrine of the soul exists in the doxo- 
graphy, and Aetius seems suspiciously ignorant here of his own later citation 
of Anaximenes on the conception of god, since there the doctrine of dip is 
referred to without mention of zvedua.'® At chapter 1,3,6, moreover, he 
attributes the theory of rarefaction and condensation solely to Archelaus, "7 
an omission suggesting that he has no knowledge of Anaximenes on this 
point. (4) The structure of the zepi dpyav chapter, and of it alone, is that of 
the biographical Aradozai introduced at the end of the third century B.C. 
Accordingly, the Presocratic material in it has been reorganized from the 


categorization by subject followed by Theophrastus into that of the cano- 
18 











nical lists of Jonians and Italians. 


12, Ibid., p. 139. 
13. Ibid., pp. 
. Ibid., p. 15 
Especially B 4: xai rovto (sc. dip) arcoiz xai yoyo} čau kai vóneis; B s: dvanveiv; B 5: xai bd 
ipoz mávruz Kai Kupepviaa: Kai xac» xpazciv. For xóapoç sce B 2. Cf. Alt, pp. 159-60. 

16, Anaximen. A 8 [= Aet. L7,13]. 

17. Alt, p. 156 

18. Ibid., pp. 137-38 
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The theory of mistaken attribution is consistent with points (1) to (3), 
since they prevent the fragment from being broken up, as it usually is, into 
an Anaximenean core altered by the interpolation of Stoic interest in 
zveðpa. If the fragment stands as a whole and has not undergone late 
alteration, Diogenes offers the only reasonably acceptable source, although 
certainty is unattainable. Point (4) in turn suggests a remarkably precise 
mechanism, as Alt has elegantly demonstrated, by which this reattribution 
occurred. In Metaphysics A and in Theophrastus, Anaximenes and 
Diogenes are, like Heraclitus and Hippasus, linked as advocates of a 
common 4pzj-doctrine, air for the first pair, and fire, of course, for the 
latter.!? Whereas Heraclitus and Hippasus continue to be linked and are 
both included in the sequence following Pythagoras in the reorganized 
scheme, Diogenes falls into an uncertain place, blocked from his proper 
position following Anaxagoras by the importance of Archelaus, as the 
alleged teacher of Socrates, to the overall design.?? For the relative 
obscurity and uncertain place of Diogenes in contrast to the fixed position 
of Anaximenes in the Ionian canon to allow the transfer of material from 
Diogenes to Anaximenes requires only the existence of a suitable inter- 
mediary between Theophrastus and the 4/aóozaí. In this assumed text, Alt 
argues, a statement of Diogenes on the connection of yuy/j and nveðua must 
have been juxtaposed with the paraphrase of Anaximenes’ doctrine of air as 
apy). When the organization of this text by subject was replaced by the 
biographical design of the diadozai, the vij fragment might easily have 
been attributed to the more famous of the paired exponents of an dijp- 
doctrine. Whether this in fact happened cannot be proved, of course, but 
Alt’s arguments undoubtedly raise to a new level the doubts that have 
always surrounded the fragment, and with it the claim that systematic 
interest in the sixth century in the analogy of man and nature centering on 
yoxh should be regarded as a general premise of Milesian thought. Why 
Aristotle would have omitted such a doctrine from his summary in De 
Anima, finally, is not easily explained. 











HERACLITUS 


The new challenge to the Anaximenean fragment serves to emphasize the 
remarkable interest in the yoy that appears for the first time in Heraclitus. 
The number of references alone is impressive. The word yoy} appears in 


19. Ibid., p. 158, n 151 
20. That is, Thales followed by Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, and 





Socrates. Diogenes appears in Actius I, 3 only after Zeno. 
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ten B fragments;?! reference to it presumably underlies the Latin para- 
phrase of Chalcidius also quoted by Diels-Kranz as a B fragment.?? It is 
very likely the subject of two additional fragments that happen not to use 
the word,?? and the possible subject of an extensive summary in Sextus, 
which has been thought to reflect in part the actual words of Heraclitus.?* 

The doctrine of the soul advanced by these texts was already stated in 
the main by Zeller.?5 The general points of agreement are, first, that the 
yog is itself fire and undergoes changes of state analogous to those of fire in 
the cosmic system. Second, it is distributed throughout the body and is 
unmeasurable. Third, its changes of state are manifested by waking, sleep- 
ing, and death. These conditions depend on the ratio of moisture to fire in 
the soul; so too, in the waking state, the activity and competence of the 
sensory faculties and the intelligence are directly dependent on the fieriness 
of the vui]. Fourth, like cosmic fire, soul fire is in some way nourished by 
moisture, although how this happens is not explicitly described. Finally, 
following Burnet and Kirk as against others? it seems likely that 
Heraclitus envisions two kinds of ‘death’ for the vvz/j: one by fire for those 
cut down by violence in the prime of life and consciousness while still in 
possession of yoyai that are, at the instant of death, fiery; the other by 
water for those whose wvzaí gradually become moist through disease and 


degeneration. 

But this consensus does not really address the issues with which we are 
concerned here. Although the fragments give unmistakable proof of an 
important change in the use of yoy, it is not easy to see what exactly has 
drawn Heraclitus’ interest so markedly to the yoy. Nor is it possible, as 
always, to know how comprehensive a notion of soul can rightly be 
attributed to the more epigrammatic texts—B 118, for example, which 





21. Frs. B 12, 36, 45, 77, 85, 98, 107, 117, 118, 136. The joining of the river statement to the 
statement on yuyij in B 12 is condemned by Kirk (KR, p. 196; Kirk [1954], pp. 367), and B 77 (Kirk 
[1954], p. 253) is taken as a gloss on B 36. 

B 67a. See the discussion and bibliography in Nussbaum, pp. 6ff. 
B 26 and B 88. 

24. A 16 compares the assimilation of intelligence through breathing to the placing of embers 

next to fire. This simile is strikingly appropriate to Heraclitus, and it may therefore be authentic, as 
Burnet (1930), p. 171, observed, followed by Kirk (KR, p. 209) 
Zeller (1881), vol. 2, pp. 79ff. For the nourishment of fire by moisture see KR, p. 206. Kahn 
(1964). p. 199, takes soul as breath or exhalation, not fire, and cites the terminology ‘moist’ and ‘dry’ in 
B77, 117, 118, as well as the doxographical reports that soul is an exhalation (above, p. 105, n. 1). In the 
view taken here the distinction is not really to the point; it is the ratio of fire to moisture that Heraclitus 
is concerned with, and whether this is imagined as a variably moist/dry vapor or as ‘fire’ directly in 
balance with moisture makes no appreciable difference. 

26. Kirk (1949), passim 
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says that a dry yogi} is “wisest and best.” In recent studies the yoy 
fragments have been variously interpreted as descriptions of a "central 
faculty [which possesses] the power of connected reasoning and language 
learning,” ?? a psychophysical self characterized by such qualities as depth 
and intangibility,?5 and the “human soul as an inner world.” ?° Such 
readings are perhaps valid responses to the evocative language of the 
surviving fragments. Yet they tend to downgrade or ignore the one part of 
the Heraclitean doctrine of soul that can be treated less intuitively, namely, 
the connection between the soul as the physiological animator and the 
cosmic processes to which, in that capacity, it is plainly analogized. 

The nature of this analogy is open to debate. Kirk’s view is that a link 
between the cosmic fragments and the fragments on the soul can be 
supposed only for the life span of the organism as a whole.?? He proposes 
that the oppositions living-dead, sleeping-waking, young-old spoken of in 
B 88 imply merely “successive states of the living body, namely, sleeping 
and waking, and on the other [hand] a conviction that the soul, after death, 
becomes ‘alive’ and young again.” ?! The chief problem with this thesis is 
that unless one adopts the idiosyncratic view that Heraclitus did not in fact 
promulgate a doctrine of flux,?? the analogy between the activity of soul 
fire and that of cosmic fire is not only distressingly vague but, in a sense, 
inaccurate. As opposed to the changes of state undergone by cosmic fire, 
which must be characterized as inevitable and in that sense not injurious, 
changes of state involving the soul fire are, according to this view, neces- 
sarily seen both physically and psychologically as instances of temporary or 
extended disequilibrium. Sleep, drunkenness, and anger are all states in 
which soul fire is reduced, and they are to be understood, therefore, as 
anticipations of the moist condition that will be the fate of the soul at death; 
intelligence, on the other hand, is a sign that the soul is alive and fiery. It is 
not hard to find support for this reading in the fragments. The efficient 








27. Nussbaum, p. s. Cf. the view of Vlastos (1955), p. 364, that already in Anaximenes the 
“wozi is identified with the thinking, willing self and hen: 
and its functions,” a concept of yoyi then “amply documented” 

28. Snell (1953), p. 17: Ingenkamp, p. 52. 

29. Kahn (1964), p. 201 

30. Kirk (1954). p. 145. Kirk's opinions on this problem are set out in brief, since his main 
concern is the cosmic scheme. Yet his division into cosmic and psychic fragments is in 
«t of interpretation. Cf., for example, Reinhardt, p. 199, and Vlastos (1955), p. 365, who see the 
analogy of cosmos and soul as an esse herniss (1951), 
clitus it is possible to discover the “meaning of the world by 
examining one's own soul, since it is the clearest phase of the ordered cosmic process.” 

31. Kirk (1954). p. 148. 

32. See Guthrie (1962), p. 452: Vlastos (1955), p. 362. 
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functioning of the soul is made to depend explicitly on the fieriness of the 
soul in B 117 (the drunkard with a moist soul must be led home stumbling 
by a young boy) and B 118, for example; in the text of A 16, whose 
Heraclitean provenance is suggested to scholars, including Kirk, by its 
imagery,?? intelligence and memory are said to depend on the contact of 
mind (vodg) with its surroundings.** If this late summary of Sextus in fact 
masks a reference to the yv/j the point of which is that the good of the soul 
depends on its contact with external fire, then the soul so conceived must 
be one whose changes of state are either the prolonged cyclical ones of birth 
and death or the less lengthy, but still cyclical, states of waking and 
sleeping. Although the soul may draw nourishment from moisture during 
the appropriate stages of the cycle or be an exhalation from moisture,** the 
apparent warning against the watery death of the soul in B 36 and B 77, 
which say that it is death for souls to become water (dcp) and ‘pleasure’ or 
death for souls to become watery (57póc), and the praise of the dry soul in B 
117 and B 118 tend to overshadow the positive value of any nutritive role 
for moisture by making moisture in the soul usually a sign of the dis- 
equilibrium that will eventually result in death. If such disequilibrium is 
what is at issue, Heraclitus’ purpose in calling attention to the yoy must be 
largely moral: the human will and the ethical disposition of a man are signs 
of, or influences upon, the state of the soul that animates him.?* There is an 
apparent contradiction in all this, for, on the other hand, the emphasis on 
the moral importance of these cyclical changes cannot easily be reconciled 
with the exact parallelism of fragments B 31 and B 36, which makes cosmic 
changes of state and human changes of state identical except for the 
substitution of fire for yvyij.?? If Heraclitus ignores entirely for the yvi, as 
Kirk believes, the kind of self-regulation that marks the cosmic process, he 
would seem to remove the soul from the possibility of being analogized to 
what is surely the most important feature of his cosmic theory, that is, 
change within measure. Moreover, some attempt to characterize the 
general purpose of the yoy fragments is inescapable: in contrast to the 
moral or psychological ideas suggested by Kirk, it is possible to suppose 
that the analogy of microcosm to macrocosm is intended to instruct us in 











33. Above, n. 24. 
34. Mansfeld (p. 24) believes that A 16 and B 98 point to the contact of the soul with moisture 
corrupted by Sextus. Breathing will not preserve contact with 


during sleep, a supposed doctrin 
but with moisture; that is, the senses are extinguished but the body 


surrounding fire, as Sextus implie 
lives and draws refreshment from sleep. 

35. KR, p. 208 

36. Kahn (1964), p. 201. 

37. See Marcovitch (pp. 361 and 364) for a clear discussion of this point. 
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the design of the natural system as a whole, either by the very act of forcing 
us to make the comparisons in question or, perhaps, by the hope that the 
changes in state in the microcosm, whose existence depends on its yi 
more intimately accessible to the senses. Taken together, several fragments 
seem to make this last point.?* But, in either case, close identity of the two 
processes is required. 

Because it looks for such a close connection between the soul and the 
cosmic doctrine of constant self-regulating change, the argument of 
Mansfeld, who has made the most detailed study of this problem, deserves 
attention, even though it is unconvincing on certain essential points. 
Against Kirk's assertion that Heraclitus is unlikely to refer to the idea “that 
the material of [the] body is constantly being renewed and that part of it is 
being destroyed or ‘dying’ all the time,” Mansfeld suggests that exactly 
these metabolic processes are at issue. In support of this thesis he tries to 
show three things: (1) In the river statement (B 12) and elsewhere (B 77) it is 
ntial to distinguish between the soul’s beneficial relationship to what is 
merely moist (07póc) and the extinction of the soul when it undergoes 
complete transformation into water (#é@p).3° (2) Thus, sleep and other 
metabolic processes involving the moistening of the soul are a refreshment 
as well as a prefigurement of death.*? (3) The most basic activity carried 
out by the soul in Heraclitus is therefore digestion, and, as evidence, Plato’s 
description at Timaeus 43a of souls confined within a vast river of nourish- 
ment is identified as an intentional imitation of the doctrine of Heraclitus. 
This last point is, of course, not easily proved or disproved, but the parallel 
is impressive, and such oblique quotation is comparable to Plato’s treat- 
ment of yoy in other dialogues.*! 
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38. Fränkel (1938) pointed out that an explicit comparison of sun and soul might be indicated 
by the fact that after quoting B 45 (that soul is not measurable) Diogenes said that "sun is whatever size 
it appears to be" (A 1). This suggests that B 3 (sipo zoóóz dvOpeonciov) should be taken with B 45 as a 
comparison of the measurability of sun and soul. The implied connection would extend the point (Kirk 
[1954] pp. 280-83) that Heraclitus is comparing the apparent size of the sun to the foot which can blot it 
aclitus may be 
halations of moisture (ibid., p. 265) and which undergoes simultaneous kindling and 


Out as a proof that appearances deceive. H 
nourished by 





ing that the sun, which is fire and is 











extinguishing (ibid., p. 267), can be analyzed only from a distance and invites naive reliance on 
appearance. The wozi, which behaves in the same way, has a 24705 too deep and invisible to invite such 
interpretation. 
39. Mansfeld, p. 15, following Gigon and Rivier. 
40. Mansfeld, p. 20 
41. The Platonic scheme is broadly Heraclitean in that as the nutriment (rpogi) decreases (44b). 





the one whose soul is in question becomes more intelligent. The comparison with Heraclitus certainly 
cannot be rejected out of hand but depends on the connection of yogy to the river statement, which 
must remain hypothetical 
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Essential parts of Mansfeld's argument, however, are questionable. 
His proposal that in B 26 dyerc carries first the meaning ‘eyes’ and, second, 
‘dreams’ seen during sleep is extremely hypothetical*? and ignores the fact 
that double meanings in Heraclitus (e.g., äntetar in the same fragment) 
turn on thematically or philosophically important words. The opposition 
he proposes between bypdg and űðwp that allows B 36 and B 77 to be read 
together to the effect that it is ‘death’ for the soul to become water, and ‘not 
death'—a fortuitous preservation, if true, of the otherwise bizarre manu- 
script reading ju] Oávatov in B 77—for souls to become moist, is simply too 
obscure, I think, even for Heraclitus. What Heraclitus ordinarily tries to 
show by wordplay is that single words and expressions can be made to 
embrace contradictory ideas, not that cognate words embrace philosophi- 
cally crucial differences. It is rather the unity of contradictory ideas in one 
word that is Heraclitean. Finally, Mansfeld's reconciliation of xai yozai 68 
dzó tv UypGv dvaÜvjuc)vcai with the rest of B 12 on the theory that the 
comparison is between bathers and souls, not rivers and souls, although 
ingenious, will not resolve for many scholars the vexed problems of the 
river statement, *? 

"There is no easy way to choose between these two fundamentally 
different views of the analogy between soul and cosmic fire, one of which 
assumes the priority of the moral and epistemological associations of wugrj, 
however these are to be understood, and the other that of the animative 
‘life-force’ in its likeness to cosmic fire. With the stipulation that any 
interpretation of these fragments is largely speculative, I shall suggest that 
interest in the yoy) as ‘life-force’ is most important to Heraclitus’ teaching 
and that the moral and epistemological fragments must be seen less as 
statements about the human personality and its cognitive faculties than as 
corollaries of the knowledge gained by understanding the soul-to-fire 
analogy. Let me say at once that I am myself persuaded of Mansfeld’s 
conclusion that certain yoy fragments attempt to show that the soul's 
relationship to moisture is twofold. The statements that the soul is an 
exhalation from moisture (in B 12), a sentiment that is surely Heraclitean 
even if it is wrongly placed, and that soul comes from water (as B 36 makes 
explicit) can leave little doubt that there is at least in some sense a beneficial 
relationship between the soul and moisture.** It seems unlikely that 


42. The possibility of dittography is obviously the strongest argument against the wordplay. 
Rousseau, p. $06, sees the progression, perhaps more sensibly, as that of sight lost to darkness, followed 
by sleep in which the ‘eyes’ are closed. 

43. Guthrie (1967), pp. 488-92; Kirk (1954), pp. 367-80; Vlastos (1955), pp. 3388. 

44. Guthrie (1967), pp. 462-63 
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Heraclitus would then have been indifferent to the most natural implica- 
tion which must be drawn from a full exploitation of the analogy between 
the changing condition of soul and the unending exchanges of fire, water, 
and earth in the cosmic system, namely, in the body too such exchanges are 
occurring imperceptibly, constantly, and beneficially as the body main- 
tains itself. Formal proof of this point is not easy to come by. Close 
consideration of the yoy fragments from the point of view of language, 
however, offers evidence that has not, to my knowledge, been fully 
weighed.*5 By this I mean simply that those yoy} fragments that concern 
the physiology of soul appear to be subtle versions of the general 
Heraclitean truth that ‘life’ and ‘death’ are terms which can be taken to 
illustrate the doctrines of the identity of opposites and, more remotely, of 
unity-in-change, as exhibited by the river.+® A reasonable conclusion, 
therefore, is that these doctrines of constant reciprocity are what govern 
the physiology of soul fire and its relationship to moisture. 
The fragments essential to this argument are the following: 


B 88: ravté t'čvı (Ov Kai teOvyKdc Kai [có] éypyyopds xai xatcoóov Kai 
véov kai ynpaióv . . . 

B 48: tQ oiv tóc Ovoya fios, épyov óà Oavatog 

B 62: dÜávazot Ovytoi, Ovircoi dávazor, (vez tov à 
tov ĝè ékcivoov Biov teOvedteg 

B 15: dvtdg dé Aiðnç kai Aióvococ 

B 32: 





sivov Üávatov, 





£v tò cops uobvov 2&yea0at ov béer Kai 06221 Zijvog övopa 


Each of these texts demonstrates the ubiquity of the life-death unity in 
Heraclitus surviving fragments. For the sake of brevity I shall pass over 
unrelated. philological matters except to state, against Kirk,*” that in 
context, B 88 does in fact sustain the idea that living and dying refer to 
more than the life and ultimate death of the organism asa whole. To tie this 
fragment to alleged folk beliefs about the relationship of infants and old 
men in primitive societies, and in so doing to discard the contextual 
reference to flux in the passage of pseudo-Plutarch from which the quo- 


"E According to Kirk (1954), p. 341, H. Gomperz (in a Festschrift not available to me 
essarakontacteris Th. Borca, Athens 1940]) secs the change of water to earth as death, of water to fire 
n interpretation 








ing with the view taken here insofar as &évaroz and yogi are given 
1 Heraclitean meanings. 





46. Guthrie (1967), pp. 491-92. 
47. Kirk (1954). pp. 1358. 
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tation comes, is unjustified skepticism.*5 The meaning of B 48 is famous 
enough to need no comment, and it is worth observing that Jioc and 
Oavatog are paired again in B 62, whatever the meaning of this puzzling 
fragment.*? B 15 and B 32 show the extraordinary metaphorical range of 
the life-death unity in Heraclitus. In B 15 it is obvious; for B 32 I adopt 
Kirk’s suggestion that a life-death opposition arises by the pun of Zvoz on 
Gv.5° 

The underlying unity of life and death, which this varied group of 
references surely places close to the center of Heraclitus’ thought, has, 
however, a precise meaning in both the cosmic and psychical systems of 
Heraclitus. In a word, matter that ‘dies’ in one form is brought to ‘life’ in 
another. Some such meaning must be supposed for the second clause of B 
26, a fragment with difficult textual problems: (@v 6é äntetar tebvedtog 
eddev. I take this as a statement that in sleep the soul of the living man 
nourishes itself by the accretion of moisture the ‘death’ of which will fuel 
the soul during the waking hours. This may also be what is meant by the 
statement of B 75 that “sleepers are workers,” not, as others take it, that 
sleepers simply have dreams.5! The texts that extend this point to yoh are, 
then, the following: 





B 36: yoga Oavatos bdcop yevéoOar, ðatı 38 Üdvacoc yv yevéo0as, dic 
yc 8 üðwp yiverar, BE Bdatos dé vi) 

B 31: zwopóc tponai npóxov 0á4acca, Oaddcans ðè tò Mev Huan yi, tò 0 

Huon npo zip 

Oavatog éott ókóca Evepbévtes Óp&ouev, ókóca OE eððovti 

B 98: ai yozal dopamvta Kab’ “Aidny 

B77: woxijot tépyiv rj Odvatoy vypiat yevéoOar 





Ünvoc 








L interpret these fragments as follows: (1) In B 36 Oavatog has the meaning 
‘change-of-matter’, in keeping with the underlying unity of life and death 


48. Ibid., pp. 146-47. Kirk's argument against continuous change is founded on his analysis of 
ng of eraxincery, which he takes to imply sudden reversal, as it does in the passages cited. But 
sstic unresolved, for gradual change of the organism over time must be predicated on the 
of minute instantaneous changes (ie., at every point some fire is becoming water and 






vice versa). 
49. Cf. the same juxtaposition of death and fioros in lon B 4: xai gðipevos yori) repnvór get 
Biorov. An oblique association of Aios and vui is possibly found in Plato as well (below, p. 165). 
50. Kirk (1954). p. 121. This pun is taken as the "sum of the evidence from the extant fragments 
that Heraclitus attached special importance to the equation of life with death," a position that is, on the. 








evidence here, unconvincing, 
$t. KR, p. 208; cf. also the last sentence of B 77 (Civ (jud cóv 





civavy Üávatov ...), which repeats 
B 62. 
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adduced above by which it can be said that the death of one element is life 
for another. This conclusion is made certain by the comparison of B 31 and 
B 36, since in B 36 Oavazoc is a direct substitute for zpozaí.5? (B 76 can also 
be taken as confirmation of this point but will not be here, owing to its 
textual difficulties.53) (2) In B 21 0ávarog has the same meaning, an 
interpretation that Kirk suggests?* and that is surely inescapable. To 
paraphrase, when we are awake we sec occurrences of death, which, of 
course, we do not in sleep. At face value this banal assertion has no 
philosophical interest. The hidden meaning I take to be that when we are 
awake—in the sense that we are alert to the Logos— we perceive ávatoz 
in terms of the unity of life and death and the change-of-matter within 
measure on which the world order depends. (3) At the same time, how- 
ever, B 21 isa muted life-death statement itself, éyep0évres implying fffoc in 
opposition to the @avatog that those who are awake see. (4) In the three 
yogi fragments of this group, it is clear that the use of yoy is conditioned 
by the use of (ávaroz so that each statement is, like B 21, a life-death 
statement; also, like B 21, each exploits or juxtaposes familiar meanings of 
lávacoz with the technical Heraclitean meaning ‘change-of-matter’. Thus, 
in B 36 the crucial use of yoy is the second one, which means primarily 
‘life’ in opposition to the use of (ávaroc at the beginning of the fragment, 
and then, secondarily, ‘soul’ as well as ‘life’: “It is death (in the traditional 
tion of life) for souls to become water, for water it is death to 
h; but from earth comes water, and from water, life (yoij)." If 
the technical Heraclitean sense ‘change-of-matter’ applies to (ávazoc, what 
is said can be paraphrased to mean that, although it is ‘death’ for the 
elements to undergo a change of state in one direction, it is ‘life’ for them to 
undergo a change of state in the other. In this way Odvatog and yoy) 
become expressions once again of an underlying unity of life and death in 
both the familiar sense (perhaps something like the folk wisdom Kirk calls 
for)** and the Heraclitean sense that ‘death’ as a change-of-matter and ‘life’ 
as a change-of-matter are patently alike in some sense. The fact that yo 
also means ‘soul’ is not incidental—and is of course consistent with B 12, B 
77, B 117, and B 118— but it is not the main point. In B 98 the use of yogis 
filtered through an additional level of metaphor, and in a sense, therefore, it 
Offers even better proof of the importance of this wordplay in Heraclitus’ 
thoughts about the soul. This fragment has no commonly accepted inter- 









52. Kirk (1954), p. 341 

53- Ibid., pp. 342-44, and Kahn Anaximande 
54. Kirk (1954), p. 341, sees 0dvaroz in B 21 
55 
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pretation: Kirk proposes that the surviving soul in death smells the fire that 
is drier than itself. But if this reading is right, and all that Heraclitus intends, 
it relegates the fragment from the mainstream of Heraclitus' thought to the 
level of incidental commentary. Mansfeld's theory that Hades is meta- 
phorical for deep sleep and the nutrition of the soul by breathing when all 
other senses are cut off is intriguing, as is his attempt to sec an allusion to this 
process in the word pitys in A 16.59 But if we compare B 15 (ówróc òè 
‘Aidns wai Aióvococ), the most direct explanation, I think, is that this 
fragment, like B 36, converts a familiar use of yvy/j into one based again on 
the unity of life and death and the dual meaning of death in Heraclitus’ 
system. The traditional belief that souls are somehow alive in Hades can 
now be interpreted to mean cryptically that what has ‘life’ (yuzat) gives 
evidence of life (éo1@vra1) even in death (xa "4iójv) because life and death 
are one and because, again, what has life is nourished through @avatog as 
‘change-of-matter’. Finally, B 77, if it is genuine,5? can be read in this 
manner asa restatement of B 36. Of course, the choice between the reading 
uý of the manuscripts and the modern correction # is a textual crux of 
supreme consequence, but assuming # and again the dual meaning of 
Üávatoc, the text can be made to yield sense. Like B 36, its point may be that 
it is death in the familiar sense to the soul to become wet. In addition, it is 
presumably a harmful pleasure to the soul to become wet (one thinks of B 
117, of course). But insofar as Pávatoç and yoy are also reciprocal terms for 
change-of-matter, some beneficial relationship between the soul or ‘life’ 
and moisture could account for the otherwise ludicrous reading of tépyig. 
I suggest, then, that these three Heraclitean statements about the won 
have as their central feature an attempt to express the paradoxical unity of 
life and death stated not as fiog/Odvatos, as in B 48, but as yvzń/0ávatos. 
The remaining fragments are far more psychologically suggestive, and 
they must now be assessed. I will pass over B 136 (yuzai dprjpator Kabep- 
dycepat ij évi voúgoig), which does not seem to be significant for the problem 
at hand or to offer difficulties of interpretation that need to be discussed. 
Kirk’s treatment (above, n. 26) seems definitive. Of the remaining frag- 
ments the most important are those having an epistemological character. 
Fragment B 107 (kaxoi uápzopez àvüpooxoiiv ógÜaAuoi Ka Gta Bapßápovs 
yoyàz éz6vtov) appears to set the soul off as an agent of thought that must 
interpret the data of the senses. But there is also an unrecognized wordplay 
in this fragment that affects to some degree the way in which the text is to 





56. Mansfeld, p. 25. 
57. Kirk (1954), p. 340. 
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be understood. It should be clear by now that the yoy}, like cosmic fire, is 
seen by Heraclitus as a crucial object of knowledge as well as the subject 
that itself perceives or receives such knowledge. This ambiguity and its 
linguistic possibilities are not likely to have escaped Heraclitus’ attention. B 
108 can be compared, since in it the Logos, as something that confers 
wisdom if known about, is itself ‘wise’ (6xéamv Adyovg fkovaa, obdeic 
dgixveita éz tobt0, Gore yrvokeiv Oct Gogdy oti návcoyv keywpiauévov: this 
can describe nothing other than the Logos itself [cf. B so and especially B 
72]). It is possible, therefore, that yux acquires the appearance of a 
‘thinking thing’ in Heraclitus in part because it is an aspect of the person 
that is also a vitally important object of knowledge, and hence, like the 
Logos, easily personified in Heraclitus’ usage.5* To claim this ambiguity 
for any other Greek thinker would be absurd, but it is, I think, well within 
the scope of Heraclitus’ exotic style.5? The word flápflapoz, moreover, 
seems to contain a confirming wordplay. To a Greek of 500 B.C. flápflapoz 
need not yet have had the pejorative connotations that became com- 
monplace in the late fifth century and that would characterize the ffápflapoz 
yoy as, say, morally degenerate and obtuse. Heraclitus uses /fápffapoc, 
perhaps, only because of its natural connection with speech, that is, with 
understanding any 4óyoc and, then by extension, with understanding the 
supreme Logos which in Heraclitus’ system underlics visible reality. The 
wordplay in ffápflapoc is therefore crucial, for the word implies not only 
that the speaker cannot understand a Aéyog but that he speaks a 4óyoz not 
understood by others.*? It follows that for Heraclitus a f/ápflapoz yvyij may 
be both the mental agent that misunderstands the Logos or, as an object of 
knowledge, that which, if misunderstood, fails to speak the Logos to those 
who seek it. Here again the overall purpose of Heraclitus’ utterances on 
wogń seems at issue. If a part of understanding the Logos is to grasp the 
logy of soul to cosmic fire, then it is what we know about the soul, as 


well as the activity of the soul itself, that makes order out of sense 
impressions. 
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These points perhaps apply also to B 118 (aby yvyi) copwtátn Kai 
dpioty), the second epistemological fragment, which undoubtedly con- 
tains one of the most innovative linguistic usages of wor in all the 
Presocratic ipsissima verba. The explicit association of yoy with cogía is 
not repeated before the end of the fifth century except in Democritus B 31, 
the Helen of Gorgias, and the Clouds of Aristophanes. The phrase vuzj 
coparaty is, therefore, disconcertingly isolated and subject to the general 
rule that epigrammatic texts of this kind tend to stimulate evocative 
readings of a sort which cannot be tested against context. As it stands, the 
saying offers an astonishingly early anticipation of the Platonic future of 
yoy). But it seems important to refer the use of gogwtdty back to the 
ambiguities of B 107. With the exception of the ironic reference to Homer 
in B 56 all references to cogés/cogin in Heraclitus concern the understand- 
ing of the Logos.®! If Heraclitus intends us to think of the wvzij in this 
fragment, therefore, as one whose wisdom is a product in part of its 
relationship to the Logos, as it must be since it is itself fire and therefore 
allows us to know fire as like-to-like, the strong personification and sense 
ofa comprehensive "inner self" conferred by copotáty may be somewhat 
misleading—although certainly not the general connection between intel- 
ligence and the state of vgy that is also implied. The eclectic personifi- 
cations of B 32 in particular should be considered here: £v tò copay poDvov 
A£yeaÜat ovr i1 kai Ee Zijvog Gvoua. In a single sentence, abstract 
principle, the Logos, the name Zeus, and then the god Zeus fall together 
directly or by implication in an intentionally pa adoxical mixture loosely 
personified as the subject of é0é2e1. The uncertain perspective surrounding 
all nomenclature in Heraclitus, fully demonstrated in B 32 and likely to 
affect the use of yoy) in B 107, must also color our reading of vui) 
aopotáci]. Nevertheless, the fragment is exceptional for its implications. 
Two fragments, B 115 (yogñs éott 2óyoc éwtòv ajéov) and B 45 
(wrvyijc neipata iv otk äv éaipoio, rücav émimopevopevos 6ddv" ote Baldy 
Aoyov éyel), are identified by Ingenkamp,*? following Snell, as suggesting 
for the first time in Greek thought a psychological soul in man that can be 
characterized by such subtle and intangible qualities as depth and spon- 
taneity and that is able to be perceived only by introspection. For un- 
explained reasons these fragments scem to him to have no connection with 
the physiological soul of B 36,5? and as a result the psychological entity he 
perceives in them is set apart from whatever is described by the other 

















61. B 32, 41, 50, 108, 112. The same can be said for gócopoz in B 35. Cf. KR, pp. 204-05: 
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statements on yoy. A better case can be made for the view that there is a 
straightforward physiological basis to the use of yoy} here which has 
generated what are, or appear to be, new kinds of psychological attributes 
as well. This is close to Kirk's view of B 45,5* and B 115, if it is genuine, 6s 
might well refer most directly ofall the fragments to the soul’s capacity m 
If-regulation. Indeed, I take B 115 as one of the strongest 
statements in support of the view that Heraclitus’ interest in the yoy} 
focuses on constant reciprocal change within the body, as opposed to 
longer term cyclical change and externally imposed disequilibrium. A 
comparison of a general nature is warranted between this text and the Latin 
paraphrase of B 67a, in which the soul is said to hasten to injured parts of the 
body like a spider running to breaks in its web. For B 45, in addition to 
compatibility with the physiological sense of B 115, some irony may be 
supposed. It is quite remarkable that Heraclitus applies to the yoy} the 
journey metaphor by which the daizov of a Pythagorean would seek 
knowledge beyond that of ordinary men. One wonders whether there is 
not in this a reply to all such shamanistic pretensions. The journey that 
matters to Heraclitus is not the journey of the yoy) but within the wozi, in 
the sense that one must try to understand the Logos by which the oat in 
the self imitates the behavior of fire in general. 
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Finally, B 85 (Ooi pdycoOar za2enóv: 6 yàp àv Oédy yoz Ovetrai) and 





B 117 (åvýp óxótav peva, dyeta ind naidds ávilflou agazAóucvoz ovr 





éxaio örn Baiver, óypùv tiv voyrv ov) can be taken together as moral 
suasions that complement or parallel the intellectual attributes given the 
voz in B 107 and B 108, and therefore again help to identify the soul as 
something “personal” in Heraclitus’ thought. But even here what 
Heraclitus says about the yogy seems to have an analytical value for the 
analogy of soul to fire that must be taken into consideration. Conceivably. 

neither fragment is concerned with simple disequilibrium but with the 
complexity of the relationship of fire to moisture. B 117 at least can be read 
a 1 illustration of the twofold relationship of soul to moisture. In the form 
Sfowine, moisture may account for the soul's activity (the Homeric use of 
Wine as a restorative for the Øvuóç should be recalled) and for its suppression 
as well. In the case of the drunkard, wine nourishes the soul in one sense 
he is presumably exhilarated for a time—and yet gradually his intelligence 
und sensation leave him. But the fragment may simply be a general moral 
suasion combining Heraclitus’ asceticism with his systematic treatment of 
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soul. This is probably the case in B 85, where Kirk’s reading, following 
Verdenius,®° is surely right. Anger is hard to control because it entails the 
expenditure of fire, on which intelligence depends. There might be a 
paradoxical ring to this as well in the suggestion that increments of fire lead 
to contradictory impulses, but it seems unlikely that Heraclitus could admit 
a negative view of fire under any circumstances. 

The vuzij fragments of Heraclitus unquestionably constitute the most 
complicated and elusive body of material that must be dealt with in this 
study, and the one least amenable to a semantic investigation. The frag- 
ments embrace both moral and intellectual experience (B 118, 107, 85, 
117), they may evoke the notion of an intangible inner self at times (B 117, 
45), the yoy takes on a highly personified form in some instances (B 107, 
118), and finally, the fragments obviously attempt to give an explicit 
physical basis to common psychological experience. The fragments on 
yoyh in Heraclitus do, therefore, in some sense discover the psychological 
value of yuij for Greek thought. At the least, vzh is, as all commentators 
have seen, an entity responsive to a systematic scheme of changes, and on 
these changes intelligence and the emotional life depend. Yet in order to 
judge what Heraclitus means when he talks about vzh, it is important to 
extend the definition of context to include some estimate of the purpose of 
the fragments. I have sufficiently emphasized and will not reiterate what I 
take to be the importance of the analogy between soul and cosmic fire for 
the use of yoz in fragments B 36, 77, and 98. I do not wish to explain every: 
occurrence of yoy in the fragments as a product of the analogy of soul and 
cosmic fire, nor to depreciate the importance of Heraclitus’ contribution to 
the psychological valuation of the word, but it seems imperative not to 
separate arbitrarily the physical or ‘life-force’ uses of yvz/j from those with 
apparently new psychological scope. That Heraclitus places intellect in the 
yoy) and looks to the yyy for moral aphorisms about anger and drink may 
be the result, to some extent, of testing various sayings and beliefs against 
his new understanding of the physical behavior of yozij and of its place in 
the scheme of nature. It is also possible, as 1 have suggested, that the 
personification of soul in some of the fragments—which lends them a 
comprehensive tone—is, given Heraclitus’ ambiguous style, somewhat 
misleading. Finally, if there isa wordplay on @dvatog and yozy that has the 
implications I have proposed, it can be argued that Heraclitus’ interest in 
wozi is, to some degree, based on ideas and linguistic usages that work for 
him alone. 
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The quoted uses of yz) in Diogenes clearly belong semantically to the 
‘Jife-force’ category. If Anaximenes B 2 should in fact be attributed to 
Diogenes, we might expect to find attached to the other instances of yur} 
in Diogenes some sense of the controlling power implied in the verb 
ovpxpaceiv. But the actual connotations of woz) as it is used in the ipsissima 
verba of Diogenes are quite limited. Air, in B 4 and B 5, is the source of. 
intelligence (vóaic), it is what men are governed by (xvfepvãaðai), and it 
has power over all things (xpazziv). In Theophrastus’ summary (A 19) air 
within men is a portion of divinity and that which has perception 
(aiaOnatz), a fact demonstrated by the cessation, during periods of intro- 
spection, of sight and hearing, since these are also dependent on air. 
Thought is caused by air that is pure and dry (A 19), and, as is true for 
Heraclitus, moisture in the form of sleep, drunkenness, or satiety is said to 
interfere with intelligence (voc). Animals are therefore inferior to men in 
intelligence because they breathe the moist air nearer the surface of the 
earth. The vuyij also originates in air, and intelligence is thus contingent on 
yon}. In B 4 both wozr and vóneic are air (xai toðto atog Kai wvyrj oti Kai 
vóngiz), and if air is taken away a man dies and his yoy leaves him. In B 5 
the yoy) is said to be the same for all living creatures, consisting of internal 
air, which is warmer than external air. Differences in intelligence and way 
of life between men and other animate beings are accounted for by 
differences in the warmth of the internal air. Aristotle's summary clearly 
distorts the meaning of Diogenes’ use of vzh. 











Diogenes and certain others think the soul i 





i ir, believing it to con: 
of the finest particles and to be the first principle [dpy/]; and therefore 
the soul both knows and causes motion. It knows by virtue of being 
primary and the source of all else; it causes motion by virtue of its 
rarity [405a21]. 





Diogenes’ own words are quoted extensively and coherently enough in 
Theophrastus and in the fragments given by Simplicius that the difference 
can be readily seen. In the quotations, the semantic treatment of yogi, is 
utterly straightforward and physiological. It is taken to be a noctic sub- 
Stance, true enough, but beyond that nothing in the surviving quotations 
or in the testimonia suggests that Diogenes would refer to the soul asa moral 
9r cognitive faculty, or as the seat of the psychical functions that Aristotle 
attributes to the soul generally in De Anima (403a16ff.). Quite the contrary, 
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that Diogenes uses vui as ‘life-force’ in the way he does and limits his 
discussion of intelligence to the role of air (following the evidence of 
Theophrastus) without mention of the yog} should caution us against 
thinking that the yz is here any more systematically or fully endowed 
with the function of knowledge than it is earlier, that its imagined func- 
tions have dramatically enlarged through its speculative relationship to the 
dpyij and to knowledge, or that it has assumed a more comprehensive 
nature. Knowledge seems contingent on yoy, as are all life functions. The 
more personified and comprehensive character of yvzý in Anaximenes B 
2—assuming the fragment should in fact be attributed to Diogenes—as 
opposed to the meaning required in Diogenes B 4 and B 5, can be 
explained as the result of doxographical interpretation. Thus, in the discus- 
sion of Diogenes at De Anima 405223, wozr is made the subject of 
yıyvóaxeiv and is therefore felt to be a personified agent, whatever the 
actual nuances of Diogenes’ ideas may have been. 


4 
Non-Socratic Soul—Body Uses of 
yoxn: Democritus, Gorgias, the 
Medical Texts 


Although most occurrences of yng} in late fifth-century prose denote 
cither ‘life’! or ‘courage’,? or can be seen as imitations of tragic diction,3 
two important innovative references to yoy) reflect the appearance at last 
in popular usage of the dichotomy of aðpa and yoy). In Antiphon V 
(415—411 B.C.) the yuzij is morally contrasted to the body: for a defendant 
sure of his own innocence, although the body may have surrendered, the 
yoyi has saved him by its willingness to struggle “through knowledge of 
its innocence.” But for the guilty, even a strong body is of no avail, since 
the iiij fails him (yuzi) zpoazo2tíze), “believing the vengeance coming 
to him is for his impieties." yoy} here suggests the familiar quality of 
courage, but the deliberate division of body and soul in a general context of 
this kind is significant. At Lysias 24.3 (403 B.C.) we encounter the first 
reference in Greek thought to the notion of leading a life of the yoy as 
opposed to a life of the body: the destitute man must heal the body’s 
misfortunes with the pursuits (ċutyðsýnata) of the yoy), since to keep his 
thoughts (/j didvara) on a plane with his misfortunes would reduce him to 
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20.24, 20. . Itis worth noting that at 20.14 (ca. 410 B€.) vuzijv zowpóz 
still implies just courage, not moral worth. 
3. At Lys. 6.23 (399 B.C.) Andocides is asked what yori he had when he committed the 








act of informing against his relatives, and in 32.12 (ca. 400 B.C.) a mother is reported to have 
asked the dishonest guardian of her children what uj he had that allowed him so to abuse th 
These statements can be directly compared with Or. 526, where Tyndareus asks Orestes what ya 
had when his mother bared her breast to him in supplication. In Tetralogies 1427 the jury is asked to 
punish the hubris of a drunken murderer by depriving him of the yogi that planned the act (djs 

tiv ovizicacay yzy dvcapézzata: aitóv). Webster (p. 151) unduly emphasizes the ratio 
implied by the planning aspect of this use of yoy. Although the usage is not found in tragedy, the pun 
Yn ‘life’ and the circumstances of the drunken, hence irrational, behavior suggest rhetorical adaptation 
of traditional poetic usage. 
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the level of his accuser. The attachment of the dichotomy of soul and body 
to the living man is unparalleled either in popular usage or in the 
Presocratic material considered so far. It appears as a commonplace, how- 
ever, in two early Hippocratic treatises and in the ethical fragments of 
Democritus, and it perhaps underlies the extensive use of yvyý in the brief 
but exciting rhetorical display piece of Gorgias, the Encomium on Helen, 
How these texts can be related to one another, to the quotations just given, 
and to the evidence for the Socratic use of yoy is obviously crucial for the 
history of the word, and the problem to be addressed in this section. No 
chronological ordering of the works in question is possible.* and therefore 
the order in which they are taken up is not intended to suggest a historical 
sequence of ideas. We shall be looking essentially for implicit connec 
among works that are thought to fall in the late fifth century. 





DEMOCRITUS 


The fragments of Democritus illustrate the need for an empirical approach 
to yoy. The materialism of Democritus, as Burnet pointed out long ago, 
makes him perhaps the least likely of all the Presocratics to have had 


anything to do with the development of the Socratic use of woz. Yet, itis” 

clear at once that the statements on yoy attributed to Democritus are | 
Socratic in tone and offer for the first time an ethical program founded 
explicitly on the well-being of the yoy. Happiness and unhappiness are - 
matters of the yoy) (B 170 evdaimovin vvzijz kai Kaxodammovin); happiness | 
does not come from material possessions but from the condition of the | 
yogi (B 171 voti oixntýpiov óaípiovos); it is better to make a 2ó7oc about the 
yogi than about the body, for soul sets the body right, not body the soul 
(B 187 yogic nev yàp tededtys oxy veos wozOnpiny àpOot, akijvcoc ó8 iac vev 
AoyiGuoD yvy? ovdév ci åueivw tiðna); one must respect oneself (B 264 

vtóv aideia0a) and set that as a vóuog for one's wur 
statements the moral valuation of soul is explicit and impressive, and 
in contrast to Heraclitus, placed unambiguously in a context of general 
moral admonition. Moreover, this striking interest in the yoy) cannot be 
doubted, as can much of the ethical miscellany that has come down under 














4. On Antiphon V see Dover (1944). pp. 44-60, who favors a date of 414 B.C. on stylistic 
grounds. The date of the Helen is impossible to ascertain. Suggestions range from 440 to 394 B: 
(Untersteiner, p. 99, n. 59). The fragments of Democritus cannot be dated except by reference to 
404 IC. as the earliest possible date for his death (Freeman, p. 299). R. Joly, pp. 203-09, dates Regimen E 
to the beginning of the fourth century. 
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the names of Democritus and Democrites, since the most important text, 
B 191, is corroborated by Diogenes? and can be interpreted in terms 
of atomist theory. Although several fragments are of questionable 
authenticity —among which I would include B 37, where it is said that the 
goods of the soul are divine, those of the body merely human®—it is 
certain that a doctrine of yoy} figured centrally in Democritus’ ethical 
VICWS. 

The moral attributes of yoy in Democritus cannot be separated from 
the role of soul as the animator of the body, or from the problems 
xciated with accounting for thought within the material scheme of the 
atomists. The spherical atoms of the soul that animates the body are 
breathed in from the air and distributed throughout the body,” and in 
concentrated mass these soul atoms constitute mind.* Thought is con- 
tingent on the reception of stimuli by the atoms of the mind, although how 
passive an agent mind is, and how we are to account for the two kinds of 
knowledge— sensory and rational—referred to in B 11 is never made 
clear.? If Vlastos's well-known study of Democritean ethics and physics is 
right, the ethical behavior of soul must be related explicitly to these 
materialist doctrines of mind and soul.'® According to this view, what is 
described by the ethical activity of yoy} in Democritus is the physical 
arrangement or patterning (5ugjóz) of soul atoms as they are altered by 
external "forces" like reason and passion (cf. B 290)—a thesis most clearly 








5. In D.L. 9.45 the end of the ethical system is said to be contentment, a condition dependent 
on the stable order of the soul. 
6. Both B 37 and B 7: 





re 





: tributed to Democrites. B 247 (dwópi cope näsa yj Bar’ wozie yàp 
yali zazpiz ó &ijixaz kéquos), preserved in Stobaeus with the genuine sayings, was already challenged 
by Freudenthal (p. 38) in 1886 as a specimen of reconstructable trimeter. In addition, copds suggests the 
philosopher of the fourth century, not the ‘intellectual’ or ‘skilled person’ of the fifth century. We are 
also obliged to accept this as the first certain appearance of the morally "good" soul. Together, these 
objections and, of course, the implausibility of the whole idea within the materialism of Democritus — 
the soul cannot live apart from the body after death—creat for rejecting the fragment asa 
p nen l omit also B 278, which uses the phrase závtov . . . daa yvyrjv £go to mean merely “of all 
g creatures,” and B 298a, classified by Diels as dubious. 

7. B 1, ifauthentic, gives direct evidence of at least one use of yoy} by Democritus to denote 

Only animation. Death is not a "quenching of all life within the body, but when the body endures a 


blow of some c x 7] 
M 5 j nd. the bonds (6200) of the vizi remain vigorous about the muscle and the xapdiakeeps 
he spark of li 
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8. Guthrie (1965), p. 452. 

9. Guthrie (1965), p. 462: “No extant text explains for us exactly the relationship between 
le experience and rational thought in Leucippus or Democritus." 

10. Vlastos (1945), pp. s&2-85. Vlastos was anticipated by von Fritz in Philosophie und 


Spradiliche 
in gui her Ausdruck bei Demokrit, Plato und Aristoteles (Leipzig [n-d.]). pp. 35ff. especially. Cf. also 
MMA, pp. 14-15. i i 
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stated in B 33 as the case for teaching (/j óióayi) uczapucuor tov dvÜpcozov, 
Hetapvopoðoa È gvotorowi). This general theory offers a basis for moral 
suasion linked to a yoy that is manifestly and directly physical in its 
connotations; in essence, the physical condition of the soul, concretely 
imagined in terms of the motion of the soul atoms, accounts for moral 
well-being. Proof of this interpretation turns on the long fragment B 191, 
which says that cheerfulness (eððvuin) can be achieved only through mod- 
eration and the avoidance of great disturbances, since the latter render souls 
neither stable nor cheerful (àvpóozoiet yàp cvOvpin yivecai petpiótnti vépyriog 
xai piov ooppetpin® xà ò’ éddeinovta kal ýneppáżżovta petanintery te qici kai 
heyddag Kivjotas &uroiciv tH yori. ai ó' èx peyddov ðiaotyuátov Kivobpevar 
tov yvzéwv obte ebatabécs cicw obte ečðvpoi). The significance of this 
quotation is taken from the equation in B 4 of cifouía with steato, to 
which Vlastos gives, on the basis of antecedent uses, literal rather than 
figurative meaning: "We can then understand why motions of wide 
amplitude, i.e., envy, etc., are precluded: because they are prejudicial to the 
order and integrity of the atomic soul cluster. This is never explicitly stated 
in the surviving fragments. But there are strong indications that this is just 
what Democritus had in mind." '! This physical definition of emotion is; 
then, in the remainder of B 191, tied to more abstract ethical suasion: one 
must concentrate on the possible, forgo envy, reflect on the lives of those 
less fortunate and thus suffer less in one's wor) (xai pyéts neióvov èni- 
Ovuéova [sc. aoi] cvpPaivy Kaxonadeiv tH yoy), and be content with what 
one has. Unfortunately, no other ethical fragment using yoy offers direct 
evidence of this proposed physical scheme, and so it is impossible to verify 
absolutely the systematic implications of edeore. That the fragments do not 
do so is a fair objection.'? B 191 is the most extensive and reflective ethical 
fragment we have, however, and to doubt the intention of the physical 
language assumes that an atomist could make casual use of cUegzó or discuss 
the xivýøeig of the soul without thinking of its atomic composition. 

In another sense, however, our attempt to get at the substance of 
Democritus’ use of yoy is hindered rather than helped by this explicit 





























11. Vlastos (1945). p. 583. 

12. Taylor, pp. toff., makes an extensive attempt to refute Vlastos, but his attack on Vlastos's 
interpretation of aicaó (p. 11) suffers from the effort to disprove a technical usage, and presumably 
coinage, of Democritus by reference to ordinary diction, Antiphon's dzizzró shows that compounds of 
date) had philosophical currency and therefore justifies the attempt to give éveetó a systematic meaning. 
Guthrie's acknowledgment, quoting von Fritz (1965), pp. 496-97, that the language of B 191 "can. 
hardly be metaphorical” although it is not possible to “explain . . . how successful he was in attempting. 
a systematic integration” of physics and ethics, is judicious. Cf. Burkert (1972), p. 256, n. 87, on ét 


words in the fifth century. 
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materialist interpretation. If the soul is material, and soul and mind are 
composed of similar atoms, a prima facie connection is created between 
soul and mind’? that obscures the more subtle semantic nuances we are 
trying to uncover here. In all contexts involving knowledge in the surviv- 


ing fragments, words other than ww; 





are used to designate mental 
agents, '* most notably in B 125, where, in making the distinction between 
the senses and the agent that uses them, Democritus uses (and personifies) 
the latter as gpijv. The role of the vuyij in the mental life of the individual, 
judging from the actual fragments, is again more limited. A useful example 
appears even in B 264, the injunction to respect oneself and base moral 
behavior on self-judgment rather than on the opinions of others, "setting 
this as the vóuoz for the yuyrj, so as not to act reprchensibly." This text 
contains, along with Antiphon B 44, perhaps the carliest explicit renuncia- 
tion of shame values in Greek thought and is as “Socratic” in tone and 
thought as anything in the Democritean corpus. It is tempting, therefore, 
to identify the yoy with that "self" in the fragment (&ovcóv) which seems to 
imply a genuine conscience. Although it can be assumed from B 191 that 
the yogi must be in a condition of edOvpin for its possessor to act in a 
manner consistent with justice, it is clearly not the vópoç of the yvzj itself 
that is obeyed; rather, the yoh is something able to fulfill a vóuoz placed 
upon it by a “self” that wishes to act morally. 

One would not care to draw extensive conclusions on the basis of this 
single detail. I stress it here simply because it shows that even B 264, for all 
its Socratic character, restricts the word yoy itself to a usage consistent 
with those of the other major fragments. The thrust of B 191, for example, 
is extraordinarily pragmatic; deficiencies (rà é/deinovta) and excesses (tà 
önepfřáżżovta) cause commotions in the soul; the Democritean man must 
direct his yvóun to things that are possible (éni toig dvvdtoic), being content 
with what is at hand. If he reflects on the lives of others who are in distress 
he will make his own possessions and situation seem great and enviable. 
The fragment goes on at length in this vein and need not be reproduced in 
full. It is quite clear that in context—as 























opposed to the deduction one 
might draw from the association of soul atoms with mind— wo) is 
concerned with practical rules of reason and morality as they apply to the 
simple passions and to the need for social self-control. Although the soul's 
achievement of z/0puír] is essential to happiness—and to be valued more 


soda, Gheis (935), p. 389. n. 3, notes that the similarity of fire and soul atoms does not 
Produce similar characteristics, which depend rather on the nature of the 
apply for mind and soul as well. 





ombination. This point must 





14. Cf. B 119 (gpóvņois): B 129 (gpevi (cia voovrai); B 183 (£iveeuz) 
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than possessions (B 170 evdaiyovin voy]; kai kaxodaipovin; B 171 evdaipovin 
oUk £v flookrjuaciv oire obdé v ypvaQy wi) oiknthpiov óaipovoc) —the 
comparisons with the soul as self in the Socratic or Platonic sense seem to go 
no further. The self of B 264 is, in context, merely a socially private self, 
not an "inner" self; the microcosm that is man in B 34 is the man as a | 
whole, body and soul; so, too, the peaceful yoy of B 191 is not the self 
searching out some higher order of experience centering on its capacity to. 
discover truth, but the soul as it is known to us through its influence over 
the body and over day-to-day feelings of greed and jealousy. If these 
occurrences of yogi in Democritus are set against the many others we have ^ 
mined, they still suggest very much the animative ‘life-force’ of the 
body and its emotional traits. wv7/j continues to have, it seems, a natural - 
disposition to excess typical of the archaic ‘life-force’, but, in contrast to 
archaic usage, its energy is now assumed to be amenable to external reason | 
and control. This is what I take to be the significance of B 159: if the body 
brought suit against the soul for the pain it had suffered, and Democritus 
were to judge, he would condemn the soul because it had destroyed the 
body (dxedece) with neglect, dissolved it (é&£40sc) with drunkenness, 
ruined it (kazágücipc), and torn it to shreds (d:éozace) with its love of © 
pleasure—as one would blame the careless user and not the tool (ópyavov). 
Although this passage sounds as though it could have been spoken by the 
Platonic Socrates, it differs importantly from Platonic doctrine in its intent. ii 
Whereas in Plato immorality of soul may well have physical concomitants, 
it is the effect of the soul's immorality on the soul that concerns Plato. In. | 
Democritus, on the other hand, not only is the line between morality and | 
physical health more ambiguous, but some of the fragments make physical | 
health the actual goal of care for the soul. A sense of a progression toward — 
explicit treatment of health can be seen in a sequence of four fragments. I 
take B 290 (grief can be driven from the numbed yuz by reason: Zózapv. 
ddéianotov yoyiic vapkcanc Zoyiou@ Ckkpove) to show an interest in ties 
between demonstrably emotional or psychological states and concretely 
imagined states of the physical ‘life-force’. A more explicitly physical 
fragment is B 212, which attributes an abnormal bodily condition 
(daytime sleep) to bodily disorder, disorder of the physical ‘life-force’, an 
inherent character defect, or lack of training (fuzprjoiot inver ocatos 
SxAnaw jj yoyiis adnpootyny jj dpyinv rj dxatdevainy anpaivovgi).!5 Even 
more direct in its connection of soul with health is B 174, where the man 
who is eUfujtoz is said to be driven to just and lawful works, to rejoice day 
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15. Cf. donuovijsar tas yvgás at X. HG 4.43 
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and night, and to be strong (peta) and without care. If evOvpia results 
from the condition of the soul, then it is reasonable to see the bodily 
strength implied in éppetar not as metaphorical but as an aim and con- 
sequence of attention to the soul. Most striking of all the Democritean 
fragments in this regard is B 234: men pray to the gods for health (úyeín), 
not realizing that they have this power (dbvayic) in themselves. Because 
do the opposite on account of lack of control they become the 
betrayers of health to their desires (dxpaciy dé tavavtia mpyagoytes avtol 
apoóócat ths Upeing thaw émOopinary ivovtai). This text can be read, I think, 
only asa restatement of the doctrine of B 191: the “power that men have in 
themselves,” at least the only one we know of in Democritus, is that of 
realizing a proper condition of yoy), and this condition in turn will result 
in self-control and lawfulness. But the ultimate and explicit objective of 
this activity is health itself. 

Although these fragments on yoy seem at first compatible with the 
beliefs of Socrates, those that actually give us empirical information about 
the activity and value of the yoz7 in Democritus (B 191, 159, 240, 212—as 
well as 174 and 234, which I include even though they do not use the word) 
seem to advocate attention to the yoy? less for the achievement of some- 
thing that might be identified as a psychical order of experience—able to 
unify the cognitive and moral life of the man as in Plato—than for the 
welfare of the man as a whole and, explicitly, for physical health, It seems 
appropriate to bring forward at this point the odd report in Aulus Gellius 
(4.13) that Democritus attempted to cure snakebite by flute playing. This 
historical note is perhaps sufficiently bizarre to be true, or at least based on 
truth, and would suggest again that Democritean soul therapy had 
a specific interest in physical health. One might also compare here 
the intriguing reports that Damon, the legendary teacher of Socrates, at- 
tempted to shape moral character with specific melodies!^ and that in 
Corinth Antiphon conceived a yy ddvmiag comparable to medicine by 
which he tried to cure the sick with words.! " How seriously we are to take 


they 
























these notices is open to question, but as given they suggest that early forms 
of soul treatment were contrived to resemble medical specifics for the 
treatment of either health or emotion. It is of particular interest in the case 
of Democritus, therefore, that close examination of the fragments them- 
selves seems to make the moral dichotomy of soul and body a pragmatic 
relationship in which soul care has as its end therapy of the body in some 


16. Damon B 7. 
e, and all else. 





17. Antiphon A 6; cf. fr. B 2, where mind (yy) leads body to health, dise. 
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form.!5 I will not argue that this is always or exclusively the case, but that. 
this utilitarian claim is central to Democritean soul therapy is, I hope, - 
evident. 

The two fragments of Democritus that deal explicitly with the 
contrasting of soul and body must be seen against this background. In 
B 187 Democritus says that perfection of wv/j can heal bodily distress but ! 
that the converse is not true (dvpómoiz dpuddioy yoy uà22ov ij aóuatog 
Àóyov nouicÜar oxic nev yàp tededtys axijvcoc woxOnpiny ópÜot, axijvcog dB 
Z0s divev 4oytauo? rvyr]v ovdéy tı åueivo tiðna). The ability of the soul to 
‘heal’ the body can no longer seem peripheral to the relative merits of soul _ 
and body but is a very real virtue of soul for Democritus. In B 31, which — 
calls for a cogin of soul to match treatment of the body by medicine (iatrpme 
Lèv yàp acyuazoz vocous dxéetat, copin dé yuyjv naððv dgaipetai), we are 
justified in looking less for ‘wisdom’ and intellective experience as the 
soul’s province than for the kind of practical doctrine of moderation and 
self-control explicitly advocated for yoy? in B 191. By calling fora cogin of 
this kind for the soul comparable to medicine for the body, Democritus | 
means, I think, to make soul therapy, like medicine, a tézvy. And if soul | 
becomes the object of a tézvy, that zézvy is likely to be predicated on very 
limited, universally recognized responses of soul—namely, sex (B 159), y 
assion (B 235), anger (B 236), and greed (B 228)—which have concom= 
itant somatic manifestations. The focusing of soul on these psychosomatic — 
or practical matters may account for the constant ei mphasis on training and 
habit that runs throughout Democritus (c.g., B 242 more men become 
good through practice [doxyors] than by nature). 














GORGIAS 


In the Encomium of Helen, the word yoy} occurs on a scale unprecedented in 
fifth-century literature. Since Gorgias lived well into the fourth century it 
would be helpful to know when this document was composed, but 
unfortunately there are no internal criteria for dating. The way in which 
Gorgias uses voyij, however, seems analogous to the kind of strongly 
psychophysical ‘life-force’ references we have just traced in Democritus 
and will see again in the Hippocratic texts. I therefore include the Helen as 


relevant to an inquiry into the early use of vj, despite the uncertainty of 
date. 





18. For obvious reasons I reject B 189, at least the concluding sentence. It is ofa piece with B 37, 
and one must cither reject it or give up hope of understanding Democritus on the subject of the soul. 
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The thirteen references to yoy in the Helen virtually eliminate all 
other comparable psychological language. For this reason alone there can 
be no doubt that the yv7/j is perceived by Gorgias as the chief psychological 
entity in human beings. It is explicitly associated with intelligence in the 
sense that it incorporates óó£a into itself (10), but óó£a, which is its only 
form of knowledge (11), is ridiculed for its inherent weakness because men 
lack memory, knowledge of the present, and foreknowledge. That there 
vai of witchcraft and magic (10), one the yoxis ápapcijuaza, the 
dnathpata, suggests that óó£a is, like Adyog (8), merc (13), and 
óyic (1 3. imagined as something external to the soul and to which the soul 
is vulnerable, On most subjects (11) the mass of men take óóca as an adviser 
to the soul (aúufovżov tH wozi). These statements are hard to reconcile with 
the opening sentence of the speech, in which the virtues of city, body, soul, 
deed, and speech are enumerated as, respectively, manliness, beauty, 
wisdom, virtue, and truth (Kéoyo¢ nółer udv edavdpia, adpati ÔÈ KáZAoc, 
yoy òè copia, npáyuatı 68 åpetý, Ady 68 dArÜcio). If the final pairing 
suggests irony, as it must in this Gorgianic setting, the connection of soul 
with wisdom is undoubtedly problematical as well, but for our purposes it 
is significant that the connection is made at all. Obviously the audience of 
Gorgias included some who would speak in this way about the yoy}. 

Whether the opinion belongs to Gorgias or not, the underlying 
premise that the soul should respond to wisdom is taken by him as the 
starting point for a wholly affective, psychophysical theory of soul and 
rhetoric comparable to ideas found elsewhere in the fragments. In B 23, 
which Untersteiner!? takes to be a model for the epistemology of Helen, 
the dzdty of tragedy makes the deceiver more just (mcaiózepoc) than the 
nondeceiver, and the deceived wiser (ogebtepos) than the undeceived (the 
use of gogia in Helen (1) just quoted should be compared, of course). A 
comparable but less paradoxical statement is made in Helen (12), where it is 
said that it is the persuader who is wrong, and the persuaded who is unjustly 
accused. Gorgias’ cynicism creates obvious differences in the moral valua- 
tion assigned to yoy, and he is more consistently interested in emotion 
than in somatic health, but the yo is thus treated in much the same way as 
itis in Democritus. It is of interest to Gorgias because of its influence over 
visible behavior and somatic responses, and it is perceived as a wholly 
Passive entity, onto which rationality is externally imposed. Gorgias tells us 
directly that any sensory or mental stimulus will bend the wor to its 
Purposes, and when that happens (19) the yuz cannot be held responsible. 
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19. Untersteiner, p. 116. 
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This abdication of moral responsibility is, of course, impossible from a 
Platonic point of view and differs as well from the attitude toward yoy) in 
Democritean texts like B 159. Gorgias stresses particularly (15) the impres- 
sion (wwroðtai) on the soul made by the sight of the beloved. Since sight can 
produce disease (17) as well as madness and pointless struggle, it is clear thai 
for Gorgias, as for Democritus, psychic manipulation can be aimed at 
specific somatic manifestations. Poetry (9) can be used as a tool, therefore, 
to manipulate the emotions of listeners in ways that will often produce 
somatic reaction. Thus, they are affected by shuddering (gpiry nepipoßos), - 
tears (ZAzoc nodtdaxpus), and painful yearning (zóðoç gi2oncv0jz). In this 
way Gorgias’ statement that incantations of words can drive out grief and. 
induce pleasure (8) may be compared directly to Democritus B 290 and, 
more generally, to the reports of verbal and musical therapy, mentioned 
above, attributed to Democritus, Damon, and Antiphon. 




























MEDICAL TEXTS 


An important analogy to these uses of yoy) in Gorgias and Democritus | 
occurs in the medical texts, where, for probably the first time, eda and | 
wogý are paired in a direct quotation surviving from the fifth century. In 
Airs, Waters, Places the use of yoy) seems to have only incidental impor- 
tance to the author, but in comparison to traditional attitudes his treatment 
of it reflects crucial changes in scope and meaning. In Regimen I, the only 
other early text in which yozy is found, the role of yvi is perhaps more | 
idiosyncratic, but the assumptions behind its use may still be pertinent to - 
understanding the fifth-century development of the word. 
Since the passages in question are quite extensive, they can only be | 
summarized here. For Airs it is clear that (insofar as it has a psychological | 
aspect) the yoy described is essentially that which possesses ‘courage’. 
Thus, after the writer has concluded in chapter 23 that human stature is 
affected by seasonal change because the “coagulation of the seed" is | 
corrupted by frequent climatic variations, he asserts that character (/jfoc) is 
affected by climate as well. Changing climates produce wildness by causing 
frequent disturbances of the mind (exzzujéiez tis yvóunç) and account for 
endurance in body and soul (af taZainwpia tò cópati kai tH vvzi). Where 
there are kings, as in Asia, there, too, are cowards because the souls of men 
become enslaved (ai vvzai ded00/wvtai), and thus institutions like mon- 
archy can be said to affect the bravery (edynzia) of the citizens. In the 
ensuing chapter these theories are reiterated for specific tribes. Those in 
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regions of sharp climatic change will possess endurance and courage 
naturally (Kai npóc tò raAaíncopov xai tò dvópciov cù ncqukóca). anne 
of the hot lowlands are of a sort in whom courage and endurance do not 
belong by nature but must be instilled by law (à viu xar za 
rasainmpov dv tH wv] qUaci pév ovK dv ein, vóuoc ÖÈ TRENO 
ànepyáčor’ v). These statements tell us little about the nature of yz other 
than that it is material and that it manifests itself in human courage, an 
interpretation made certain by the use of yvy óttpoc and abyoyia. S 
particular importance is attached to the pairing of wozý with Gaya, an 
why the combination has emerged here for the first time is not made clear 
by any statement in the text. The writer’s usual summarizing term for the 
ps) nological character of a man is 1005 as opposed to elðoç for physical 
appearance.?° More important, where this or an carlier writer is attempt- 
ing to describe mental process in Sacred Disease (17), he does not mention 
yogi}, or even péves, but attributes such activity only to the brain. Later, in 
Airs 24, when yogi} is used for the last time, it again has a fairly specii 
reference to cowardice, as can be scen if we compare the use of kaxóc with 
yoy in tragedy: in a benign climate men are fleshy, ill-jointed, moist, lazy, 
and ‘generally weak’ in yogi (dtadainepor Kai tijv woyrv kaxoi ez èni TO 
T0). 

The discussion in Regimen 1.35 is far more detailed and assigns a larger 
range of psychological activities to the yoy). In a scheme that undoubtedly 
draws on Heraclitus,?! the writer contends that with respect to the "so- 
called intelligence" of the yogi} (nepi 68 gpovijatoc vvzijc évopatopévys), the 
soul is a blending (rprjaiz) of fire and moisture whose qualities of percep- 
tion and thought are determined by the quality and quantities of the 
mixture. Walks are recommended, along with the dietary regimen, as a 
way of controlling the moisture of yoy, and even vomiting is held to 
produce benefits for the vr in this fashion. A smaller proportion of fire to 
water produces a yogi} that is slow (fpadvtépy) and people who are half- 
wits (jj4iftoi). Such persons can manage the sensations of touch, which are 
slow in nature, but not those of sight and hearing, which require the speed 
of fire. Dry foods, steam baths, and vomiting will improve the abilities of 
such yozai. True idiocy (uavin) is the result of having a yoy that is 
completely watery, but one that is fiery, in turn, is intelligent (ppóvipoc), 
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Physical appearance, character, and nature (ixci xai rà cióoa Ke 






24:368. Wherever seasonal change is greatest, there too is the greatest variety in 
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Sapepoiaas). piaig is used repeatedly for ‘character’ in this section. 
21. Heraclitcan influence over Regimen I cannot be contested, but Joly, p. 26, and Kirk (1954), 


P- 338, rightly stress its eclecticism 
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and “such a nature is that of a good soul" (wozie dyabijc). The blending of 
fire and water, however, is the governing principle only of intelligence, | 
Traits of character such as kindness, anger, and craft are functions of the 
passages through which yozi moves, and they are unalterable.?? 

The connection between medical theory and practice and the yoy 
must be approached cautiously. The text of Regimen I implies that physi- 
cians designed actual therapeutic programs for the health of the vozjj. 
record of such treatment appears for the early Pythagoreans in lamblichus 
and could conceivably be the remnant of a fifth-century tradition, other- | 
wise lost to us, about the yoy7.?3 The Pythagoreans, Aristoxenus tells us, 
practiced early training to protect and purify the young against bodily or 
self-aggrandizing desires, which originate in the yvyý.?* Unfortunately, 
this account is too schematic and rationalistic to be trustworthy, and, as in 
the case ofall such later material, it must be doubted as a source of explicit: 
information, particularly of a semantic nature, about the yoy. But some - 
interest in the yoy), whatever its specific focus, is convincingly attested for | 
Pythagorean medicine. Burkert’s reassessment of the importance of. 
Philolaus,?? if accepted, allows an explicit medical tradition involving the 
wozi to be reconstructed. Alemacon’s doctrine of health as a harmonious 





f 
Similar notions of yoy) are found in Regimen IV, which is omitted here for lack of date, 
although it perhaps provides better evidence than does Regimen I for reciprocal interaction of yoga 
aya. Briefly, the vui is the servant of the body (zë adyuaci ényperéoved) when the body is awake, but 
when it is asleep the oj takes over the functions of body and soul: it hears, walks, sees, feels, etc- 
(IV.86). Dreams that repeat the day's activities indicate health and the fact that the soul is not ‘surfeited, 
‘overpowered’, or ‘depleted’ (IV.88). Bad dreams indicate that the body has undergone a disturbance, 
and a corresponding disturbance of soul has been caused by a “secretion arising from some surfeit! 
(nAnopoviis tiv yuévits ånónpaís tç yevouévy), a physical condition which in its turn may be treated 


by emeti and the like, so that we are returned to the theory of blended fire and water put 
forward in Regimen L. 































The attribution of this report to fifth-century Pythagoreans raises the issue of the reliability 
Modern opinion in general is cited in Burkert (1972), p. 103, n. 4 esp., but without | 
discussion of the medical material. Wehrli's negative opinion (p. 61) on frs. 37-38 is to my mind not 
c, since he skirts the matters of dietetic detail, abstinence, exercise, and the like, which are the 
heart of the account, and merely takes the general discussion of desire in Philebus and Nicomachean 
Ethics as evidence that the text uses only fourth-century antecedents. Edelstein (p. 17) treats this material 
as genuine and also takes early medicine as Pythagorean in character. Against this view see Burkert 
(1972). pp. 2928. That the material in Aristoxenus in some way reflects a transformation of the _ 
Pythagorean fiog, however much rationalized, seems possible. 
24. E.g., VP 206: the young must be trained in order to be purified of desire for excess, _ 
luxurious food, clothing, bed, and dwelling. These desires originate in the yogi and are not ofa nature 
and indefinitely. Each type of food introduced into the body (208) will producea 
tal disposition. Music and incantations are used for health (164), and the sayings of Homer 
and Hesiod are used for betterment of the wozi. 
25. Burkert (1972), p. 234. 
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;xing of hot-cold, wet-dry, bitter-sweet, and the like (B 4) reappears in 
AM the pupil of Aristotle who cites Philolaus, with the relevant 
pare I that yvyý is derived from viget because it creates a balance of 
warm flesh and cool breath.?® Equally important, it is to Echecrates, 
another pupil of Philolaus, that Plato gives the outburst of excitement at 
Phaedo 88c—d when he hears that the yogi is a Tipnany of the body, and 
this can point only toa medical milieu for vor’ Itis therefore reasonable 
to assume that the earlier notion of the bodily poig asa harmony became 
linked in some way to oň in the writing of Philolaus, who ‘was bath 
interested in medical matters and is said to have written a zepi vogijc."" But 
the extension of this interest in the yuyy to psychological associations is not 
demonstrated by the authentic uses of yoy in the surviving fragments, asl 
have shown earlier, and we can safely assume only that for Philolaus the 
yogi has to do with physical health. Its contribution to psychologi al 
activity may again be only that thought and sensation are, asin Alemacon, 
dependent on pozh. The case for giving the soul explicit psychological and 
moral value in early medicine, which could be taken up by others, rests, 
then, on the Hippocratic treatises just summarized, and it is a delicate 
question how we are to understand the connection between the obviously 
similar uses of yoy) that appear in the medical and nonmedical texts 
discussed in this section. Whether the psychological use of yoy in Airs and 
Regimen 1 should be regarded as eclectic and atypical of earlier Greek 
medicine, as it would be for later Greek medicine, or whether we are 
looking at uses of the word which had actual historical influence on its 
development are questions that cannot be resolved easily on the evidence 
available. 





What matters for our purposes is, first, that these texts share with 
Democritus and Gorgias a common identification of yogi as a naturalistic 
‘life-force’ whose psychological properties can be scientifically understood 
and manipulated, and made amenable to externally imposed therapies; 
and, second, that the object of this cw] of soul is as likely to be somatic as it 
is psychological. In theory, at least, great significance can be attached to this 
context, in which the meaning of yoy would presumably range from that 
ofa virtual synonym for the garg of the body—as in Epidemics VI, where 
‘natures’ are said to be the real physicians, or On Humors, where, like the 
wozý of Airs, giaig varies according to climate??—to something a good 








26. Ibid., p. 271 
27. Ibid., p. 272 
28. Ibid., pp. 2. 
29. Refs, from 


2 and 227. 
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deal vaguer whose emotional and moral condition will nevertheless affect 
health. Most important, doctrines placing rationality and moral intelli- 
gence in the yoy) would do so less because of abstract speculation about the 
soul's ability to know than from the tendency to analogize the soul in i 
psychological aspects, whatever they are, to the medical conception o 
body as something treatable by a scientific gogia or tézvn. The chief 
possibilities here I take to be that (1) like diseases of the body, soi 
disturbances no longer are defined as demonic and external, even though 
external forces may influence them, but as disorders of something "inter- | 
nal" and normally harmonious; (2) as in medicine, this disturbance is not 
the fault of the patient, although he is responsible for participating in his | 
own therapy; (3) the góciz to which therapy is directed must be perceived 
as fundamental and single. In brief, if a concept of psychological soul 
gradually emerged in response to the medical character of the claims for. 
soul therapy, itis likely to have implied that the soul is something internal, 
a single unified center of the man responsive to persuasion (rational or 
otherwise) and an entity around whose welfare the subject must somehow i 
regulate his life.?? Even though these ideas would turn, as in Democritus, | 
Gorgias, and the medical writers, on the prosperity only of the body orat. 
best the psychophysical soul, not the soul as an ontologically higher order 
of existence, cach of these connotations is in some form indispensable fo; 
the Socratic doctrine of soul. 

It is the implicit tone of such attitudes toward the yoy}, as well as the 
explicit ideas traced earlier, that I take to be apparent in both the Helen and 
the fragments of Democritus. Two points of interpretation that illustrate ^ 
this are worth particular mention. First, although it seems obvious in the 
Helen that Gorgias intends to compare his skill with that of others who: 
claim to have a tézv for the treatment of soul, and that this idea musi 
coincide with the use of yoy in the other texts we have dealt with here, it is 
also clear that Gorgias’ own tézvy is intentionally archaic. The result is 
almost certainly ironic in some degree: the yvy/j as Gorgias conceives it can 
only be the product of scientific attitudes to the soul, yet when Gorgias 
claims that his words are énqdai able to charm the soul (10), he chooses to 
align himself explicitly with devices of superstitious medicine of the sort 
that therapy of the soul would, for others, be intended to eliminate. The 
contradiction between the nature of the therapy and the nature of the soul 
is doubtless in accord with Gorgias’ wish to arrogate divine powers to 





30. Entralgo, pp. 143-46: Schumacher, pp. 202-03; cf. Kahn Anaximander, pp. 126-293 
Guthrie (1962), p. 356, (1965), pp. 351-53; Burkert (1972), p. 272, n. 163. 
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toric (the therapy), but its occurrence here should warn us not to assume 
w^ ect a connection with medicine. I am tempted to suggest that 
p ae uses yoy) here to make a play on ĝaipwv, since in prescientific 
pu me the ingóaí were directed not to the voii but to M. bajo. pe 
point of this " m casily me but Democritus B 171, yogi oikntipio 
saiuovoz, might be compared. 
dog tile Senn secondly, it is possible to see a quor 
different nuance in Democritus B 187, which urges that men make oun 
about soul instead of body and which claims that perfection o! ori 
can cure goz0npia of the body (for ‘body Democritus uses the designa- 
tion axijvoc, a word appearing elsewhere only in the Hippocratic corpus). 
We may compare this with the paideutic character of early HIE as 
Edelstein, for example, describes it in the case of the humors: : It is not 
possible to demonstrate experimentally how the balance of fluids in the 
human body is disturbed nor how this imbalance evokes diseases. But it is 
possible to claim so . . . and to attempt verification ofthe claim by means of 
arguments, analogies, sophistry This medicine by "hypothesis is the 
real achievement of ancient medicine." ?! Edelstein s account is well illus- 
trated by Laws 857c-d, where the doctor who discusses his prescriptions 
with slaves is said to be laughable, although such discussions are a common 
device in the medical therapy of others. Therapeutic interest in the worth of 
either a medical or quasi-medical kind must have produced similar at- 
tempts to instruct, so to speak, on the basis of knowledge about the tangible 
effects that various psychical states could induce. In the fragment of 
Democritus we hear, I suggest, exactly the sort of "therapeutic speech 
Plato attributes to the practice of medicine. As such, therefore, it should 
perhaps be regarded less asa claim for the superiority of soul to body than as 
a claim for the superiority of the therapy of soul to the therapy of body. 














31. Edelstein, p. 105. 

































$ 
Socratic—Platonic Uses of woxn 


Evidence for this last and most critical phase in the development of D» 
from its Homeric origins to its preeminent role in the philosophi, 
thought ofthe fourth century is insufficient in some respects, overabundant | 
in others. Direct contemporary testimony for the use of vzij by Socrates is _ 
found only in Aristophanes, and although he seems to verify the connec- 
tion, the evidence is scarcely decisive. The occurrences of yvy in the early 
dialogues of Plato, on the other hand, are so extensive and varied that i 
may easily seem fruitless to search them for anything other than the 
conceptual foundations of the Platonic doctrine of the soul, the Socrati 
contribution to which can never be known with any certainty. This is the 
approach taken by Robinson in his otherw: 
meanings of yoy in Plato, when he dismisses the pre-Platonic uses of yoy) 
as merely a chaotic miscellany of ideas about body and soul. But it is 
difficult to argue that the semantic and thematic affinities among occur- 
rences of yoy within the Platonic corpus matter, while those between 
Plato and his antecedents do not. This returns us again to the form, at least, 
of the purely conceptual history of vvzij offered by Aristotle. I shall try to - 
demonstrate the existence of important similarities of language and detail 
joining the fifth-century uses of yoy} with those of Plato and then suggest | 
that these similarities offer evidence of the historical context in which the — 
Socratic doctrine was formed. I make no claim, of course, to show any 
direct evidence for the Socratic doctrine itself. After a brief survey of the | 
Socratic material in Aristophanes and Xenophon, I shall turn to this most” 
essential comparison. 
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NON-PLATONIC EVIDENCE FOR THE SOCRATIC USE 
OF voii 


Of the twenty-six occurrences of woń in Aristophanes no fewer than six 
are found in Clouds, and a seventh occurs in one of the two Aristophanic 
references to Socrates outside Clouds: at Birds 155 3 the chorus relates that on 
its recent journey it has seen Socrates calling up spirits in company with the 
coward Peisander, who wishes to know ifhe can see again the yoy that has 
left him (xpég 68 toig Leidnoaw 2i- | uv tug Eat" ddovrog ob | Woxanomi 
Soxpatny | iva kai IIcícavópoc 1406 | oeópievoc yoyiv ióciv ñ I Cove" éxaivov 
nolla). It has been suggested that this association of. voii with Socrates 
refers principally to the ghostlike character of his followers: Socrates as the 
leader of earthly yozai (‘ghosts’) can restore to Peisander the wozij 
(‘courage’) that has deserted him by summoning the woxai of the under- 
world. There is doubtless some truth in this reading—Chairephon, who is 
uals at Clouds 504, appears here (1564) asa ‘bat’—but given the lack of 
contextual preparation, as at Clouds 94, where a play on Socratic yoxaí as 
‘ghosts’ is deliberately made,? it is perhaps excessively conservative. We 
must assume that the spectral appearance of Socrates and his followers had 
become a standing joke with the Athenians, an assumption at odds with the 
constant Socratic emphasis on health in Memorabilia.? 

For five of the six instances of yoz} in Clouds, Socratic allusions can be 
defended.* Two of these, remarkably, attribute gogia to the wox, an 
association that, with the exception of Heraclitus B 118 and the Gorgianic 
Helen, is original to this play. In the first, Strepsiades describes the dwelling 
place of Socrates and his disciples as voyóv aogay gpoviavijpiov (94), and in 
the second (414—1 5), he is told by the chorus that he will fulfill his desire to 
achieve gogia if he has a good memory, is intelligent, endures in his yozy (ei 
Lore ci Kai opoviati)c kai tò tadainepov éveotiy | èv tH woyij), and prac- 
tices bodily asceticism. To this recommendation Strepsiades responds that 
he has a stubborn yoy}, uneasy care, and a properly frugal stomach (vozis 
oteppac dvaxodoxoitoy te pepipns | Kai perðwoù Kai tpoorpiov yaotpos Kai 
Ovußpeniðeinvov). What exactly is meant by yozGv cogóv gpovziatijpiov can 

















1. Handley, p. 213, acknowledges a secondary sense of ‘mind leading! or ‘persuading’, 
however, basing the latter on the possibility that yugayoyei in a rhetorical context is Gorgianic, 
2. Dover (1968), p. 106: "Souls are unsubstantial and, as we shall see, the philosophers are not 
“real men’ but pale and feeble.” 
Men. 3.12. 


4- Lomit dpiscov pozi (‘courage’) at 1048. 
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be debated. It is certainly possible to suggest tragic periphrasis.? A di 
play in the speaker’s mind on ‘ghosts’,® as has been suggested, must brea 
the dramatic illusion by forcing Strepsiades to step out of character in oi 
line in order to ridicule the men he venerates in the next line as a part of his: 
scheme to motivate Pheidippes to seek out Socratic instruction. If there isa 

pertinent idea for Strepsiades in the use of yozi that can account for 
phrase as something other than tragic periphrasis, it may be that, li 
qpovtiatijpiov, it is a word Strepsiades does not really understand bi 





one he can be imagined to have heard associated with the Socratic se 


The connection of cogóz with yoy), and the use in this phrase of cog óc 
as philosophically *wise'," may well point beyond simple parody of tra- 
ditional meanings.5 The later connection of copia with the wj in 
Strepsiades’ response to the chorus tends to confirm the importance a 
comic value of the first reference for the Aristophanic audience. Mor 
important, however, it provides direct evidence that the language of th 
medical texts—caAaimopía | tadainwpov év tjj vui] occurs twice in Airs: 
which implies that yng is the physical "life-force', could be used in; 
context of instruction that is at least sophistic, if not conclusively Socratic 
Strepsiades’ reply by referring to vzh, sleep, and diet tends to confirm 
medical or therapeutic context of this reference.? In effect, Strepsiad 
instinctively interprets the chorus's appeal to him to achieve cogit 
through psychic discipline as requiring a regime of somatic self-discipli 
in which yoy) is in some way involved. 

The remaining instances of vv are imitations of tragedy and can 
attributed to a philosophic or Socratic use of yoy? only through the hea 
screen of parody. The wvgý of Strepsiades, like that of Agave (Ba. 1268), 
takes wing at the thundering of the clouds and wants to engage therea 








kai nepi Kanvod otevodeczeiv). A sophistic frenzy, as it were, overpowei 
Strepsiades just as a Dionysian frenzy overcame Agave, and the religious” 
metaphor is carried out in his contemplation of the mysteries of rhetoi 


5. Handley, p. 213, cites the scholiast’s periphrastic interpretation dvdpav guiocogó. 

6. Dover (1968), p. 106. 
7. The semantics of eogds/aogia in the fifth century are discussed in Snell (1924) and Havelock 
(1963), p. 162 and pp. 287-88 especially, 
8. Parody of intellectual jargon is, of course, frequent in Clouds and indicates such use of vox 
here: e.g., epovriatij; (266), pepiuvn (420 and 951—see Dover's note at 1.101), uepivogpovtiotai (101). 
Kad ajcóv (194), Ünpóogos (877). Strepsiades himself joins in with pepy.voppovtietai at 101, whem 
ó re physical objects (112), and when he begins to create 
Havelock (1972). 








aids 
he speaks of Socratic 26701 as though they w 
gpove- words in imitation of his mentors. Se 
bove, p. 151 
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and argument that are revealed to him. Finally, at 712 ff. Strepsiades first 
complains that bedbugs are drinking up his yvgý (yoy ézívovaw), just as 
Clytemnestra complains of Electra in the Sophoclean Electra (785), and then 
that his yoy} (719) as well as his other valuables have been taken from him 
(gpodda ta zprjuaca, gpovôn zpoiá | ppobdn yoy, ppovdon 9' épffác) within 
the gpovtiatipioy. Unlike the use of yvyrjv dpictoc elsewhere in the play, 
cach of these is an exotic and pointed occurrence of yuyrj whose comic 
value would be substantially increased if there existed a genuine Socratic 
association of vozrj with gogia or acppocóvi suitable for parody. Socratic 
insistence on the rational training of yz would thus be mocked by the 
ecstatic transport of Strepisades at thunder, by the enumeration of yogi 
with the testicles and rectum as parts of the body under attack, and finally 
by the transformation of yoy} into a “thing” that can be stolen by the 
Socratics. 

As we have seen earlier, yvy} is regularly regarded by Aristophanes as 
a useful word for comic exploitation and therefore appears in the plays 
with some frequency. Nevertheless, the references to yvyý in connection 
with Socrates are substantially more plentiful than one would expect on 
the basis of the other plays, and they seem to be directed toward parody ofa 
rational notion of yoy. The association of yoy} with gogia offers strong 
evidence for the fact of Socratic teaching about the yoy. 


In Xenophon, interest in the yoy) is considered an explicit part of 
Socratic teaching. Since Xenophon is so questionable a witness to 
Socrates’ life, this evidence cannot be taken at face value. Against the 
background of the other texts we have examined, however, information 
provided obliquely by Xenophon may be of value, for it seems apparent 
that the relationship of yia and vzh of the medical texts, Democritus, 
and Gorgias is most frequently in the air when Xenophon’s Socrates 
speaks. By contrast, references to yoy that imply a strict dualism, although 
numerous, are for the most part obvious imitations of Plato—the speech 
of Socrates in Symposium 8, in which loves of body and soul are divided, 
respectively, between the Pandemian and Uranian Aphrodites (8, 10), 
contains twelve uses of yoy) that can be defined as dualistic’ ! —or depend 





10. Handley, p. 212, cites Hec. 160ff. for repeated gpoùðoç in tragedy. 
11. That is, the yoz becomes more worthy of love as it progresses toward wisdom (8.14); 
affection of the soul is äyv (8.1 5); we would rather trust our practical affairs to those whose love is of the 
Viri, not the body (8.36). Smp. 1.9 can also be included here (everyone present feels something in his 
vizias Autolycus enters), although the traditional erotic voy is also meant, CF. Smp. 4.2, where Callias 


$s asked by Antisthenes whether justice is found in the pozai of men. 
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upon an imposed or dogmatic juxtaposition of ejua and yoy that has th 
ring of ill-defined jargon. By this I mean the strongly dichotomous sense of - 


image of the body, and this psychic character (3.10.4—5) is manifested for; 
Socrates in the eyes ofthe subject as they exhibit such qualities as kindliness, 
moderation, intelligence, or arrogance.'? But aside from these instances, ! 
yoy) is rarely alluded to as the seat of moral character without a spe 
sense of bodily identity.!* Only twice is it introduced for the sake of 
function that is specifically intellectual: at Memorabilia 1.4.17 the yo; 


Sicily, and at 1.2.53 the yv that departs from the dead man is alone wl 
has intelligence (gpévyaic), Finally, Xenophon twice attributes a highly 
Platonic formulation of yoz7 to Socrates; it is invisible, shares in the divin 
more than does any other human thing, and rules the body.!5 

If we omit instances that are obviously traditional,'® every remaining 
use of yoij in Xenophon, however, assumes a psychosomatic relationshi; 
of ada and yoy). As in the forms of soul therapy described above, 
division of wozrj and øðpa does not seem to denote a separation of 
immaterial intellect and bodily emotion, or anything like it, but is intende 
instead to account for the overall well-being of the man, eóyia and yy; 
together, by assuming that whatever emotion is owed to yoy) can b 
controlled through training. At the core of this attitude to oõðpa-yvzh is. 
explicit regimen of training aimed not at denial of the body in the intei 
of yuyij but at general social and personal awgpoatvy. Of course, Plato a 
assumes the favorable— more often, unfavorable— effect of bodily acti! 
ties on yoy}. But in Xenophon bodily regimen is not a side issue; it 
perceived as the principal way to influence soul, and so we are justified 
secing the soul and the mental life of the soul that results from this tenet 
having to do again with pragmatic psychosomatic forms of self-control: 
However, although this view comes through in the substance of what is 











, in which the same line of argum 
13. Mem. 2.6.30, 2.6.36, 3.11.10, 4.1.2. 
14. E.g. Ap. 7, where remembrance of friends attends a man who died while still in possessioni 
Ithy body and a kindly soul (wozy óuvapéviy guiogpovciztat). Other examples of this usage are 
rare: perhaps Smp. 4.43 and 4.2 (above, n. 11). 
1$. Mem, 1.4.89 and 4.3.14. The idea of divinity is implied in the first passage, directly stated 
nd (roi Beiou uctégti)- r 
16. Smp. 1.16 and 4.64. The meaning of the latter is obscure, but possibly there is a play OR 
Socrates’ words at 4.43 and the archaic idea of gratifying the wozi. 


s directed toward sculpture. 
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said, it is often at odds with the Platonic touches in Xenophon’s language. 
Thusat Memorabilia 1.3.5 Socrates is said to have trained body and soul by a 
regime that, barring accident, allows a confident, safe, and inexpensive life 
(Quafi 08 thy te wugijv éxaidevoe Kai tò acu, Å xpOpevos dv ic, ci uj ti 
dapdvioy ein, Oapparéeas Kai dogas@s ó14ot). As a consequence he ate only 
enough to guarantee pleasure, drank only when thirsty, and at feasts 
advised others to avoid eating what would encourage further excess, 
holding such foods to be harmful to stomachs, brains and yuyai (rà 
jnpanvóucva yaotépas Kai kcpaàc xai vuyijc). " Again (Mem. 1.2.15), he 
was in control of his sexual and gastronomic passions, able to endure heat 
and cold; he was generally moderate in his needs, making others cease from 
the corresponding vices by giving them confidence to care for themselves 
(äv éavtay éxpedAGyrai). He exercised only as much as would be good for 
the yogi) (aa y’ dies Å roy) ðézetai), in the belief that such exercise was 
good for health and no obstacle to care of the soul (kai u)v tis yoxiis 
> x Sunodi¢erv). The final qualification here gives psychosomati 
training a Platonic ending and betrays, perhaps, the uncertain path that 
Xenophon is following. Thus, in one of the fullest descriptions of yor 
(Mem. 1.4.13—14), it is said that the god has given man a woz able to 
recognize the existence of the gods, to protect itself against hunger, thirst, 
heat, cold, di , and weakness, to exert itself for knowledge, and to 
remember what it has seen, heard, and learned—a frankly astonishing 
mixture of themes obviously influenced by knowledge of Plato but insen- 
sitive to the wariness Plato himself exhibits throughout the early dialogues 
toward such eclectic combinations of the various powers of soul. 

What has an uncorrupted ring to it in Xenophon is the use of vuyij in 
the many instances where the relationship of oxa and vui) arises in the 
context of a bodily regimen or the achievement of éyxpatera in body and 
soul. Indolence and hedonism (Mem. 2.1.20) cannot put any worthwhile 
knowledge (émotipuy dcióA2070v) into the yoy.’ Drunkards and lovers 
are less able to care about proper behavior (Mem. 2.1.22—23) because the 
soul forgets wppoatyn, succumbing to those pleasures implanted in the 
body along with vz}. If sexual desire cannot be forestalled (Mem. 1.3.14), 
one should at least avoid whatever the yoy} would not accept without 

















17. Cf. also Ap. 18 and Antisthenes at Smp. 


4-41, where yozi is used in the defense against 
Poverty and physical duress. 


18. CF. Mem, 2.1.31 (omitted here as not Socratic), where, in the usual recital of luxurious 
Practices, overeating, drinking 





ees antonness, and excessive sleeping are said to make the young désvaror 
ty Ry and the old drórzorin yoy. This should be seen, perhaps, in terms of the functions appropriate 
Youth and old age rather than in terms of ea and yu. 
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bodily need; Socrates has therefore trained himself to shun the fair in form, 
Ina pun on eiccio(at (Mem. 3.14.7) the compounding element eð is held 
to imply eating what can harm neither body nor yoy). Wine (Smp. 2.24) 
moistens souls (dpócv tac yvyáz) and in excess makes both aðya and vvjjj 
stumble. Zyxpáczia must be laid down as a foundation in the yoy) (Mem. 


1.5.45), for whoever is the servant of his pleasures is poorly off in body 
39 





and sou! 
Dualistic uses of yoy in Xenophon thus seem weak and suspiciousl: 
imitative. While yuzij in contrast to aja always implies for Xenophon 
amenability to reason and a general sense of moral character, in most cases 
it would be impossible, and even contradictory, to identify yoy directly 
with rationality or to see it as that which "contains" rationality apart froi 
the body. Rather, it is an energy contiguous with the body, directl: 
influenced by the same things that influence the body, and important 
because of its bodily identity and thus for its role in the achievement of. 
overall éyxpdrera in the affairs, demands, and temptations of one’s life. The 
inconsistency of Xenophon's usages of yvzý must be emphasized, but sucl 
inconsistency may well provide a better reflection of late fifth-cent 


Socrates once associated with the son of Anytus; he thought him not wi 


in wor (oU dppwotos tjv yoyiy elva) and thus unlikely to remain 


employed in a servile trade, as he had been compelled to do by his fath: r 
Lack ofa good adviser, in Socrates’ opinion, destined him therefore to vice, 


subsequent career as a. drunkard. This and a s 
directly Xenophon's tendency to think instinctively of the yoy as 
impersonal energy that is inherently neither good nor bad (if anythi 
perhaps naturally prone more to irrational than rational behavior, like 
archaic ‘life-force’) but by its strength a source only of the largeness of 


19. References to self-control not mentioning woz are frequent: e.g., Mem. 1.3.8, 1 " 
6.1, 3:12.18, 3.13.28, 4.7.9: Ap. 19. Mem. 2.1.1-6 shows that the achievement of Zjxpázeia allows 
man to be rational in that, for example (2.1.5), overcoming sexual passion allows one to be sensible” 
toward the law, If Z; wozi here, as it does elsewhere in Xenophon's thought, then the) 
passage impli nce of rationality to the yoy from overall achievement Of 
cwppoatry in body and soul, not that yoz is naturally the origin of rationality * 

20. Mem. 4.1.4: Youths who are éppaevéataror tai; wv7aiz can succeed at any undertaking if. 
trained. Untrained, they become evil and uncontrollable through their very propensity to excess” 
(uayaiciovg te al apodpods àvraz). CF. Mem. 3.9.13 for wozi and éppoévos implying ‘courage’. 
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goodness or evil which one exhibits in life. As in Democritus and Gorgias, 
it seems to be imagined as the ‘life-force’ to which rationality must 
be applied from without by training.?! Thus, when Socrates displays 
strength of soul (75 woygje civ foyujy) in the last days of his life, what is 
meant for Xenophon is not separable from ‘courage’ and other ‘life-force’ 





manifestations. 


ywoxn IN THE EARLY DIALOGUES OF PLATO 


The most remarkable feature of Plato's use of yoy in the early dialogues?” 
is the absence, until arguments for immortality in Phaedo,?? of any direct 
reference to the traditional function of the yvy as animator familiar to 
ordinary Greek usage. In light of the semantic history we have so far traced, 
it is reasonable to surmise that this silence results from recognition of the 
inherent contradiction between yoy as the ‘life-force’ and yoy) that 
which, for Plato, is able to ground human life in knowledge of non- 
phenomenal reality,?* and not from religious or philosophical indifference 
to the noncognitive functions of soul. That the existence of this contra- 
diction was first recognized by Plato only in the discussion of soul as a 
harmony in Phaedo is unlikely.?* Worth noting here is the fact that phrases 
analogous to ed (jv, which Plato explicitly incorporates into a doctrine of 
soul in Republic and Timaeus,?° and which in turn underlie the treatment of 
yoy) in Laws as the psychical source of physical movements,?? already 
appear in juxtaposition in the earlier texts.?8 But whether or not the later 












CE Mem, 1.2.19. Asin Democritus (B 187), there must be training of soul like that of body. 
ar, from Xenophon's tes, how they would differ in nature. 

Thave included he rly (Guthrie [1975], p. 312), 
adding only the Ethydemus and Menexenus from the middle group as dialogues in which yoy is not 


central —and therefore beyond the scope of this work—as it is in Meno, Phaedo, Republic, Symposium, 
and Phaedrus 
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all the dialogues commonly regarded as 











23. Ph. 69e~7ad; 102aff. Scc the discussion in Robinson, pp. 26ff. 
24. Robinson, p. 30. 
25. Burkert (1972), p. 27: 

the first to point out an e 
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deliberat 





‘One has the impression that Plato, in this passage of the Phaedo, was 





barrassing implication in the idea of the soul as a harmony. 
e R. 353dff. and the discussion in Robinson, pp. 35-37: the virtues of soul are to 
to live (rò jj), and to live well (rò o Gv). Ci 
ee irrational, (2) reason cannot exist apart from yoyy, (3) the god therefore put reason into soul 
9m a into body as he fashioned zò xay, (4) the cosmos is therefore living ({@ov), ensouled (duyvzov), 
ational (Evvouy). This clearly bridges the gap between the yoy as a principle of ‘life’ and as the 
Center of the rational faculty. 
27. Lg. 897a. 
38. Cri. 48b; La. 187¢. 








Ti. 30b, which argues, (1) the rational is fairer 
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doctrines are anticipated early on, the extraordinary efforts Plato makes in i 
the later dialogues to unify systematically the ‘life’ functions of soul with 
the moral and cognitive “Socratic” interest in yvgý are consistent in 
manner, if not substance, with his treatment of yoy in and before Phaedo. 
Although earlier uses are not nearly as startling as, say, that of Laws. 
896e-897b, where the ‘life’ functions of yoy in the broad sense of all the | 
manifest activities of bodies are made to depend on the soul's capacity for - 
thought and feeling, almost every early occurrence of yoy in Plato 
attempts to conserve historical contexts of the word by revaluation of pre- 
Platonic usages into something compatible with Platonic theory. When. 
this phenomenon is examined closely it becomes fairly clear that both 
Burnet's portrayal of Socrates as inventor of the moral-intellectual yozgi 
and the alternative view, that Plato is simply attempting to provide a 
systematic ethical basis for inherited religious or dualistic ideas of yozy, 
have little to do with the actual occurrences of the word in the early 
dialogues. These must now be examined. ü 








EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO 


yoy) appears only twice, at Apology 30b, where Socrates describes his — 
lifework in the familiar words as that of urging the Athenians to care for 
the soul (éxpedeioOar . . . tic wvzňs) more than for the body or possessions, 
and at 40c, where death is described as either the absence of consciousness or 
a petoixnats of the yoy) to another place. There is no reason to doubt that — 
soul care, whatever was meant by yoy, was the core of the Socratic 
teaching,?? or to deny the connection between the explicit soul care of 
Apology 30b and the remarkable circumlocution of Crito 47d—e, where it is 
said that just as the athlete follows the trainer, in matters of right and wrong — 
we ought to follow the person concerned with "that part of us which is 
made better by justice but ruined by injustice" (6 të uév ómaíq fiéztiov 
éyiyeto, tQ) 68 dóikq àndA vro). But it is difficult to accept Burnet’s notion - 
that this uncertainty of diction in Crito is a literal reflection of the innova- - 
tive character of Socratic usage. The circumlocution in question is in fact 
not common in the early dialogues, as Burnet implies, and the question 
cannot be avoided why here, of all places, it should be employed. The | 
context is that of soul training as something akin to body training and 
horse training, a juxtaposition that recurs elsewhere, of course,?? and that 


29. Meier, p. 333, n: 3; Guthrie (1971), pp. 147ff. 
30. E.g., La. 185e. 
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predominates, as we have seen, in Xenophon's account of Socrates. If there 
was, as I have argued, a tradition of soul training which identified ogy) as 
‘Jife-force’, there is some reason, perhaps, to regard the circumlocution of 
yoy here as a purposeful evasion based on dialectical considerations. That 
the passage is constructed ironically and not as a record of Socratic usage is 
indicated, moreover, by 48b, which, continuing the thought of 47e, asks 
whether we ought to be most concerned not about living (tò (jv) but about 
living well (có eù jv), a phrase pointing again to underlying thoughts 
about yvyfj as that which accounts for physical life. For the similar usage of 
eb Cv at Republic 353ff., Robinson?! shows decisively that Plato constructs 
a deliberate fallacy in an effort to unify on some basis at least the moral and 
‘life’ functions of yoy, and it is reasonable to treat the reference in Crito, 
where our attention has already been drawn perhaps to the concept of the 
soul, if not the word ogh, by the odd circumlocutions of 47d—e, as a 
significant anticipation of this later reconciliation. The omission of yogi} 
here, therefore, is more likely to be a stylistic device on Plato's part than a 
reflection of actual dubitation by Socrates. Whether its purpose is to shield 
Socrates from association with other practitioners of soul training or to 
avoid inquiry, at this point, into the systematic issues that Plato will only 
later bring forward, or something else altogether, cannot be ascertained 
from the context. Another possibly oblique reference to the soul, com- 
parable to this, occurs at Apology 37c. 








ION, LACHES 


In slightly different ways these dialogues illustrate concisely the chief 
rhetorical feature of almost all early use of yoy in Plato, that is, the 
conservation and revaluation of traditional or unwanted uses of vozij into 
ones that work on a higher ethical plane. Thus, [on employs a traditional 
context of yoy) quite straightforwardly in order to attack the archaic view 
of the poet's relationship to his work. We are reminded at once of yuyij in 
Bacchae and Peace,3? and of other instances of poetic ecstasis. Possessed by its 
art, the soul of the lyric poet begins, like that of the bacchants, to make 
songs (534a); the poet is inspired and out of his senses (&vOe0¢ . . . &kqpowv .. . 
© voùs unréti v abt@ [534b]); when someone recites from Homer, Ion's soul 
dances and is with the scene he is describing (534c); when the poet sings the 
god draws the Vvyai of the rhapsodes wherever he pleases (5362), a thought 
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that brings to mind once again, as do many of the carlier uses of voy in. © 
Plato, the Gorgianic Helen)? In Laches, however, a more complicated | 
scheme is worked out, and the cruder traditional associations of yoy) with 
courage are revalued so pointedly that the argument of the dialogue ` 
depends on the ability of the reader to grasp this method of explication. 
while at least one of the speakers fails to. The dialogue takes up education of 
the young and begins with the specific question whether the art of fighting 
in armor will improve the young. After the more prosaic benefits of such 
exercise have been mentioned, Socrates introduces question-and-answer 
and the subject of yoy simultaneously. The adviser to be consulted about. 
such training must be skilled in the end as well as the means. The lesson to” 
be learned, then, is for the yu) of the young men (185e), and the question 
becomes one of identifying those who are skilled in soul (cpancía or who 
have had good (dyaoi: punning on ‘brave’) teachers. Lysimachus and 
Melesias have come with the desire to make the yvgai of their sons best, - 
They must be told of teachers who, themselves dyadoi, have trained 
(teðepanevrórteç) the yoyai of the young and taught those present. Socrates 
has never had such a teacher (186c), since he himself has never had funds 
sufficient for such a course. In response to the point (1876) that Socrates will 
soon bring any subject around to a discussion of the way his interlocutor | 
now lives (6vtiva epózov viv te Č), and used to live (6vtiva tév napeånåvðóra 
piov BeBicoxev), Laches says that he has personally no objection to hearing a 
man speak of dpezij if he deserves to do so. He has himself had no doubt: 
about the dpezij of Socrates since the day Socrates fought alongside him at 
Delium (189b). Socrates asserts that dpeti) 
the young unless it can be defined (190b), and the discussion is the 
centered on that one part of dpety, courage, which Laches defines (192b) as” 
Kxaptepia tic yoziic. When this line of discussion fails, Nicias volunteers that 
each man is åyaðóç in whatever respects he is cogds; kaxóc. whatever | 
respects he is åuaðýç (194d). Predictably, ifthe brave man (dvdpeios) is good 
(àya0óc), he must also be wise, and courage thus becomes a form of; 
knowledge. The discussion concludes aporetically on the need to defi 
knowledge from this beginning. 

An odd feature of the dialogue is the repeated mention of Damon: 
Laches has introduced Nicias to Damon not only as a music teacher but as 
the best sort of companion for young men; again, at the end of the 
dialogue, the wisdom of Damon is appealed to ironically as a source from | 





34 





33- Helen (13) and (14). 
34. 180d; 197d; 200a-b. 
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which to find a solution for the argument. The connection of Damon with 
the training of character through music, as noted earlier, is attested in 
fragment B 7,7? and the bizarre transformation of fighting in armor into 
an enlightened form of soul treatment is plausibly directed at Damon's 
alleged skills. Certainly the dialogue’s equation of character with musical 
modalities? must be so taken. Indeed, that the practice of soul therapy ofa 
medical or Sophistic nature is in question is here made almost explicit by 
the exchange from 185b to 185e: the question at hand is to find the person 
who is tezvixetatog with respect to a contest, and this choice requires one 
to know the real end for which training is intended. If the subject at hand is 
not really fighting in armor but the yvyai of the boys who are to be trained, 
as Socrates alleges, then it is necessary to consider (185e) whether one of 
those engaged in the discussion is technically skilled in therapy of the soul 
(tezvixórtatoç nepi yvig 0cpancíav). But most of all, the dialogue poses 
clear and deliberate revaluation of woz 
L. 


d; 





a 
by juxtaposing one speaker, 
ches, who is portrayed as incapable of understanding not only yv/j but 
06 and åpetý except in the traditional military way, to others, Socrates 
and Nicias, who divert these traditional meanings to ones charged with 
innovative moral value. This is exceptionally obvious at 185e, just quoted, 
where yoy? is gratuitously introduced by Socrates, as it is elsewhere,?? but 
in effect the whole dialogue supports this view. Laches’ use of xaptepia tig 
woyiis, moreover, recalls tadainepia tH yoy) used in Airs, Waters, Places and 
by Strepsiades at Clouds 415, as well as ykpáceia in the soul at Memorabilia 
1.5.45. Finally, it may be suggested, if only suggested, that the references 
to mode of life (£5 / Biov Beßiwrev) toward which, it is said, Socrates tries to 
direct every discussion, are to be seen as oblique allusions to the notion of 
yoni along the lines of Crito 48b. 














Lysis, Hippias MAJOR, HIPPIAS MINOR 


your) appears twice in Lysis with simple reference to the duality of coi 
and wozi (218¢ and 220c); both times it is used in a way reminiscent of. 
Xenophon as that which is neither good nor bad in itself. If the comparison 
With Xenophon is valid, these phrases therefore bear overtones of the 
Psychosomatic wur. At 221e love is said to be for one's deficiencies, 





Begg 35. CE also D 4. in which playing the lyre advances one 
^. in which music creates like moods in the soul; A 8 (from G: 
wed to treat drunkenness and madness 
36. 188b; 193d--e. 
37. Cf. Prt. 313a. 





» courage, moderation, and justice; 
a which different modalities are 
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hence for things of one’s own. The lovers are oixeior gósci, and so the lov, 
must belong to the beloved in soul or in some aspect of soul (ard t/jv yo; 
xara ti tHE ozs HOos Ñ tpónoç ù elóoz), usages at least superficially 
recalling the erotic vv7/j of lyric poetry and fifth-century tragedy but at 
same time looking to the identification of yoy# with gósic—a connota- 
tion more significant than that of the erotic vuyrj. At Hippias Major (296d) 
Socrates gratuitously incorporates yv7/j into his speech, asking whether c 
previous argument was that which “our yvzý wished to say.” This odd 
of yogi, neither anticipated nor followed by any explanatory context, 
no real parallel in early Plato and could therefore be construed as evidenc 
to be added to the argument against the authenticity of the dialog 
Hippias Minor, by contrast, clearly exploits the use of yoz7j, but in 
sequence of bizarre contexts that may epitomize somewhat the eclectici 
with which Plato treats the meaning of yoy in the early dialogues. At issue 
(3716) is the superiority of voluntary error to involuntary. Socrates 
drawn by the arguments for voluntary error but suspects he may be wroi 
(372d-e). Describing his ignorance metaphorically as a medical seizi 
(xatafodH 372c), he begs his interlocutors, Hippias and Eudicus, not 
begrudge curing his soul (w) pOovijays iásaaðaı tiv voyrjv). It will do 
more good to cure his soul of ignorance than his body of disease. When 
argument resumes, Socrates forces admission that the better practitioner of 
any bodily skill is the one who can err voluntarily (373c-374b), that 
better bodily quality or part is that which can err voluntarily (374b—374€ 
that the better instruments are those which allow their users to err vol 
tarily; these include rudder, bow, lyre, flutes, and a horse with the sort ol 
yoy} by which one might willingly ride badly (375a). Last, Socrates 
whether it is not preferable in the case of an archer to have a yoy} 
voluntarily misses the mark than one that does so involuntarily. The yi 
that errs voluntarily, he concludes, will therefore be better—in medici 
music, and in all the arts and sciences (374b—c)—and we should prefer 
have slaves with such yuzai. If we wish, then, to have our own yoy) as well 
off as possible, we should want it to do evil voluntarily rather 
involuntarily (375c—d). Since the more power and wisdom a soul has 
more just it is, it follows that the voluntary performance of shameful acts is 
within the province of the good man, and the involuntary within that ol 
the bad man (375d—376b). 

These passages need little comment. Socrates’ desire to cure the soul 
of ignorance rather than the body of disease is in keeping with other 
dialogues.?* Here it serves to introduce obliquely the subject of yori b! 
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questioning the effect of the dialogue on the vvzaí of the listeners, a point 
that recalls, for example, the opening scene of the Protagoras (312c). The 
introduction of the horse as an instrument of voluntary or involuntary 
error according to the nature of its wuyrj is notable for giving yoy) to 
animals as well as humans, and this solecism, if taken seriously, threatens 
once again to raise the issue of the congruency of the animative and 
cognitive powers of vg}. That this is an arbitrary, and perhaps satiric, use 
of yoy (based perhaps on the popular use of yogi as ‘spirit’ or ‘courage’), in 
keeping with the arrogant use of fallacy in the argument itself, is borne out 
by Socrates’ attribution of skill in archery to the yoy. Attributing this 
power to the yogis truly odd, unlike anything in the history of the word, 
or anything else in Plato, and the abrupt transition from technical to moral 
knowledge both focused on vui) illustrates in a rough and forthright way 
the same kind of idiosyncratic revaluation of yoy from nonmoral to 
moral use that appears in Laches. But here, of course, the antecedent 
nonmoral use is wholly invented, not traditional. 


ALCIBIADES I, CHARMIDES 


Perhaps the most precise example of Platonic revaluation is offered by the 
passage in Alcibiades I,?? beginning at 129e, that Burnet took as funda- 
mental for the definition of yuyij in Plato. As user and that which is used 
differ, so the man himself must be other than his body, for he uses and rules 
the body. Man must therefore be either soul, body, or both. But if body 
does not rule itself it is unlikely to share in the rule of the man; hence man is 
either nothing or nothing other than yoyy (ujóév d420 tov ävðpænov i 
Vozijv). This assertion, which must have startled the neophyte Platonist for 
whom, possibly, Alcibiades I is intended, almost certainly draws on medical 
antecedents and perhaps specifically on the arguments discounted in Nature 
of Man, a text that may belong in part to the fifth century.*? Much like the 
author of Ancient Medicine, the writer of this text first disagrees with those 
natural philosophers who say that mam is air, fire, water, or earth, or 
anything else that is not manifest in man (oğte yàp tò náunav népa 4&yc tòv 
ävðpwnov elvai, obte ndp, obte ÜÓcop, obtE yiv ott’ GAA0 ovðèv 6 tı pù pavepóv 
tot évcóv èv rà) dvOpeonq),** and then turns to physicians, dismissing those 
Who say that a man is blood, bile, or phlegm (óc GvOpwnog alua éouv)*? in 








igre) 22 The question of authenticity is a problem. No decisive answer is possibl 
975). p. 169, and Lesky (1966), p. 512. 
40. Jones, Hippocrates vol. 4, pp. xxvi f. 
31. Nature of Man 1. 
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favor of those who acknowledge that man is a mixture of constituents, | 
These mistakes arise from conclusions drawn in the observation of death; | 
when they see someone die from bleeding, certain doctors conclude that A 
blood is the yoy) in man.*? Thus a medical context in which “man is the 
woyr" and vij is, in turn, blood or one of the other humors, is tram: 
formed in Alcibiades I into the highly dualistic and unprecedented form 


the dialogue is genuine and early, nothing could indicate more clearly 
Plato intends to separate himself from medical interest in the yvzjj as 
‘life-force’ that animates the body. 

A similar medical setting is found in what might well be regarded: 
from the point of view taken here as the most important passage in He 
early dialogues for understanding the Socratic history of the soul, namel: 
Charmides 155d and following, in which Socrates proposes to cur 
Charmides of a headache by applying the wisdom of Zalmoxis. Socrates is 
alleged to know the cure for headache (155d), which consists of a cer 
leaf accompanied by the use of an éxqdy. The charm cannot cure only 
head (156b) but must be used as physicians ordinarily use cures. 
physicians understand that the eyes cannot be treated apart from the hi 
nor the head apart from the body as a whole. Thus it is essential to treat 
heal the part together with the whole (156c). Socrates’ charm, we are told 
was learned from one of the Thracian physicians taught by Zalmoxis,* 
who are sometimes said to be able to confer immortality (156d). But 
engaging allusion to the yoy that survives at death is not followed up; 
are told instead that Zalmoxis believes the relationship of eye to head 
head to body applies as well to body and soul. Greek physicians fail 
healing the body because they do not understand the real nature of th 
whole (that is, body and soul), and despite their efforts they treat only the 
part (that is, body). Since all good and evil in the body and in the man asa 
whole arises from the soul, according to Zalmoxis, the soul must therefore. 
be treated first (1572), and this treatment will consist of certain charms. 
composed of xaZoi 4óyoi through which the soul is to gain acppogivi], and 





43. Nature of Man 6. 
44. The Zalmoxis tradition is reexamined in Burkert (1972), pp- 15710., who shows the intimate) 
connections with shamanism and the confusion with the Pythagorean legend. Socrates’ transformation 
an of souls shows as much as any Platonic text the deliberate use to which 
reek of the fourth century this passage entails” 










of this figure into a phy 
historical antecedents of yoy} can be put. For the 
contextual associations with both the immortal oyij of Pythagorean legend and the yuz as an object ob 
lcd cach other, Socrates introduces the notion of yuzi 
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the head and body health. Socrates is therefore instructed not to apply the 
headache cure until he has first treated the soul with this charm (157b). 

The levels of reference in this passage need some sorting out. At the 
lowest level, I assume, are those doctors who actually do what Socrates says 
they do, thatis, treat the parts of the body by treating the body as a whole. 
But there are also close parallels between the doctrine of soul and body set 
out here and the doctrines of the fifth-century texts I have described above 
g a psychosomatic notion of yoy}, in particular the recommended 
næòðai in Helen and the apparent injunction to make health the 
object of soul therapy in Democritus B 234 and B 187. What is attributed to 
Zalmoxis— whose name appears here, one suspects, because as a 
Pythagorean shaman he can be taken to unify medicine with some trans- 
cendental interest in the yvzý—is, on the other hand, almost certainly a 
Platonic invention, not a historical theory. At issue then is the purpose of 
the doctrine of this "Zalmoxis." In his reading of the passage in its 
immediate context Robinson proposes that Plato is attempting to describe 
the relationship of soul and body as an entailment in which, like the 
relationship of eye to head, body is a part of soul, while soul can claim to be 
in some sense the whole man. But this rather extreme statement of soul 
doctrine appears nowhere else in Plato, apart from the passing reference in 
Alcibiades I. And it seems unlikely that Plato would risk or adulterate the 
doctrine of the soul, already in Charmides and Laches a means by which 
mankind is able to participate in moral absolutes, for pragmatic or explicit 
medical specifics of this kind. It is important, therefore, to see that, what- 
ever else Plato may intend, the passage as it stands offers a profound rebuttal 
to any naive psychosomaticism centering on the yoy). Plato, Zalmoxis, 
and the Thracian physicians argue that the body cannot be treated without 
the soul, but in their scheme, as opposed to that of genuine psychosomatic 
doctrine, the soul matters primarily because it is the locus of generalized 
good and evil. To such physicians, therefore, the health of the body cannot 
really be the object of soul therapy but merely an epiphenomenon ac- 
companying the health of the soul, which is a good in its own right, and 
since all else depends upon it, the only good with which we need concern 
ourselves. 





It is unnecessary to discount entirely the positive doctrine of entail- 
ment that Socrates advocates in Charmides. As in Apology and Crito, there 
may well be in the remarkable monism of body and soul that Socrates 
Proposes another early attempt to anticipate the reconciliation of the life- 
soul and the psychological soul. At the same time, however, the close tie to 
fifth-century antecedents more genuinely or directly concerned with the 
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soul’s effect on health, not to mention the alleged authority of the revered 
Zalmoxis, cannot fail to give the argument asa whole an ironic quality. Itis- 
likely, I think, that Socrates has assumed the mantle of pragmatic so) 
science here, as he assumes the posture of a teacher of physical courage 
Laclies, not to advocate such things but to transform them by revising 
notion of yozij on which they depend. Although the argument here 
more abstract, as in Laches the process of defining the soul is again no 
simply the assertion of positive doctrines but the unraveling of doctrines, 
definitions, and usages of the past. It may therefore be worth recalling here, 
fora candid glimpse into this method of explication, Socrates’ statement ai 











incorporated the saying zaAezóv ào020v ğuuevar into his poem so as “crafti 
to abuse it” (éziffonAcóev Kododaai). That Plato has himself made co; 
parable use of the wisdom of Zalmoxis seems more than plausible. 





PROTAGORAS 

























yj in the dialogue may recall, therefore, Protagorean education of th 
soul, but again the context in question seems akin to the psychosomatic 
soul therapy of Gorgias and the other late fifth-century sources we ha 
identified with this use of vor. Here, too, irony and stylistic problems are 
not lacking. At 312c Hippocrates is to submit his yoy to a sophist 
treatment (spanedoat), not knowing what a sophist is. He does not know: 
at what hazard he is risking his yozyj, a pun on ‘life’ that forms the 











at 356d Socrates asserts that if to be well off depends on knowledge off 
relative sizes, the art of measurement would be the cwtypia tod fiov by 
bringing the soul into peaceful conformity with truth—a point repeated, 
four times (3 56e [twice], 3 57a [twice]). Again this can be thought to imply, 
along with Crito and the other references above in which fiog and yoy) are 
juxtaposed, an allusion to the potential identity of the biological and 
cognitive souls. At 313a the soul is more important than the body, the” 
source of good and evil in all matters concerning the man; the sophist is” 
(313c) a merchant in the wares by which the soul is nurtured; sophists are - 
ready to sell anything although they are as ignorant as their buyers about 
what is good and bad, unless one of them happens to be a doctor zepi ci]. 
yoxiy, like the doctor or trainer of the body. Unlike someone who 
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purchases food that he can carry away and reconsider, the man who listens 
to a sophist must of necessity take the doctrine into the yv itself, and 
having learned it depart harmed or helped, a statement very much in line 
with the Protagorean fragment on education. In the great speech of 
Protagoras (325c—326c) the sophist is made to assert that all men take care 
for the virtue of their sons and that all are therefore teachers of åpetý. If the 
child learns what is just and unjust, well and good; if not, the parent works 
on him as one tries to straighten a bent piece of wood. Pupils learn the 
compositions of good poets and are exposed to the encomia of noble 
ancestors; their instructors in music give them training beneficial to dpety, 
causing the right rhythms and scales to take hold in their souls in order that 
they may become good at words and deeds. They are trained in body so 
that the body will be able to serve the drdvora and so that they may not be 
forced by the body to act the part of a coward. Thus, at 351b, Protagoras is 
able to ascribe courage to gýøiç and to the edtpogia cv yoyóv. 

Every occurrence of yoy in Protagoras seems connected, therefore, to 
the claims of psychosomatic soul therapy and training, and Socrates treats 
Protagoras’ interest in ugrj with considerable regard. The point that all 
such discussions of yvi lead to, e.g., in Charmides and, shortly, in Gorgias, 
namely that the soul itself must acquire moral knowledge and thus become 
self-regulating, is made here without direct reference to wor but with 
motifs that could come directly from the Gorgianic Helen. Thus Protagoras 
ked (352b) to talk about exi ciun. Does he share the common view that 
it is not "strong or guiding" but that even those who have it are ruled by 
something else—Ovpdc, rjóovij, Adnn, Epos, póßoç? The common opinion of 
knowledge, it is said, is the opinion held of slaves: knowledge can be 
dragged about by any other thing. To this, Helen (16) may be compared. 











EUTHYDEMUS 


In the main the Platonic uses of yoyrj so far can be seen as (1) revaluations of 
popular ideas, and (2) attempts to correct more technical notions of soul 
therapy. Since both antecedents depend on a strong sense of reference to 
the animative ‘life-force’, Plato's purposes are served by suppressing as 
much as possible reference to the biological connotations of wor. In 
contrast to this pattern, the three occurrences of yogý in Euthydemus are 
quite extraordinary and point clearly to the middle dialogues. On the 
assumption that serious doctrines underlie the eristic exchanges,** it is clear 


45- Guthrie (1975), pp. 2784. 
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that the epistemology of Meno is anticipated in the dialogue, as well as 
attempt in Phaedo to reconcile the animative and cognitive functions o 
soul. Euthydemus attempts to force Socrates into the admission that if he 
knows something he must know everything, and since he "always knows” | 
(296d) he must have known all things before his own birth and befo 
heaven and earth came into being. Socrates attempts to resist these lud 
crous questions by gratuitously qualifying his answer to the question 
whether “he knows with something" or "not with something" —he m 
answer yes or no for the eristic to succeed—by saying that he kno 
whatever he knows by means of his yoy. If this juxtaposition of questio; n 
and answer is taken seriously, Socrates can be said to have knowledge ba: 
on prior existence and to have such knowledge through the agency of 
Vvyij, an argument he will himself demonstrate for the slave boy in Meno, 
The next reference occurs at 302b, where Socrates is forced to say that 
animals (Ca) have life (yvz7), and then (302d—e), that because gods hay 
yvy! gods must be animals. I take this to refer, on the side of Socrates at 
least, to the divinity of the soul and thus to the fact that it is proper for 
immortal gods to possess soul. Hence there is here again a rough juxtapo- 
sition of the lower and higher functions of yoh, in this case ‘life’ contraste: 
with ‘soul’ in the sense of immortal daiwwy. Finally, yoy) occurs in ; 
startling exchange between Dionysiodorus and Socrates at 287d, 
Dionysiodorus asks whether things that ‘mean’ (rd voodvta) have life 
(yoyny čzovta) when they do so and whether the same case can be made foi 
things that are dyvza. Socrates limits ‘meaning’ (or ‘thinking’ i 
Dionysiodorus’ eristic) to things in possession of wv. Since inanimate 
phrases cannot have yoy, Socrates is said to be in the wrong for asking 
what the phrase of Dionysiodorus meant. There is, obviously, in 
exchange a decisive pun on the division of animative and cognitive aspects 
of woxy. In Timaeus Plato will argue that whatever is biologically ayozov 
has a share of intelligence and cognition.** | 





MENEXENUS, GORGIAS 


Menexenus 235a purports to show Socrates introducing the funeral speech. 
of Aspasia by praising the skill of orators who enchant the souls of their ~ 
listeners (yorceóovatv rudy tag vvyáz), a phrase that recalls the description 
of verbal ézqóaí in Charmides and, once again, the Gorgianic Helen. 
Socrates goes on to say that the orator's voice so rang in his ears that he can 


46. Above, n. 26. 
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put barely recall himself (dvayupvyjoxopat guavtod) on the fourth or fifth day 
afterward from the fantasy that he now lives among those who dwell on 
the Islands of the Blest (235b—c). In his choice of words Socrates plays 
loosely with both afterlife and ecstatic notions of yoy, but he also seems to 
respond to the specific psychosomatic claims for the effect of rhetoric on 
the soul alleged by Gorgias. Also striking is the resemblance of the idea of 
sclf-oblivion to the opening lines of the Apology (... ó4íyou &uavtob 
gradabouny) and to the closing lines of Crito, where, at the end of the 
powerful suasion spoken by the personified Laws, Socrates claims that the 
sound of their words buzz in his cars as loudly as the sound of flutes in the 
cars of the Corybantes. Both passages may be oblique references to the 
ecstasy inherent in the effect of words on the yogi and, particularly in the 
case of Crito, suggest a greater interest in the soul in the trial dialogues than 
the references to yoy alone indicate. 

But the chief importance of the Menexenus here is as an introduction 
to Gorgias, to which it is plausibly aligned in date as well as subject 
matter,*" There can be no question that the use of yoy in Gorgias 
incorporates the Gorgianic attitude toward yoyy and perhaps rests on 
actual knowledge of the Helen. When Socrates proposes (504b) to intro- 
duce xóguoç into the soul he uses, in xéopog, a word common to 
Pythagorean theories of the natural world—in keeping, I assume, with the 
Pythagorean eschatology of the dialogue—and to the medical notion of 
health as a mixture of bodily constituents. This may also recall, however, 
the striking use of kéapog as the first word of the Gorgianic Helen, where it 
denotes a quality able to unify the proper virtues of city, body, soul, and 
speech. That the virtue of soul in the Helen is wisdom, however Gorgias 
intends the relationship to be understood, might well have attracted Plato’s 
attention. In any case the connection of xóguoc and woz) in the Helen 
stands as a direct antecedent to the view of the soul in Gorgias.4® This 
connection is shown explicitly at sorb and following, where, in order to 
develop the contrast of cookery and medicine with rhetoric and justice, 
Socrates asks whether there are not mepi tiv wugiv certain other 
zpajpazciai —some tezvixai, others merely devoted to gross forms of self- 
indulgence like medicine and cookery with respect to the body. Such 
indulgent treatments of the soul can aim at gratifying souls collectively 
rather than singly (sord), a point that recalls the sense of impersonality 
associated with the psychosomatic yoy? in Xenophon. These treatments 





47. Guthrie (1975), p. 313. 
48. Guthrie (1975), p. 300. 
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(éxitndetceic) aimed at simple gratification rather than improvement a 
then instanced by flute playing, harp playing, dramatic choruses, an, 
dithyrambs—a group of examples that leads forward to the practice o 
rhetoric itself in the dialogue, and backward to the use of irrational én 
in contexts like that of the Helen. Since it is the tone of the passage, not j 
its ideas, that matter, I will quote it in full: 


I said that in my opinion cookery is not an art [zzvi] but a matter o 
experience [duneipía], whereas medicine is an art, and considers 
nature of the person it treats [Ücpazzóci] and the reason for what 
does, and has an account to give of each of these things. Cook 


cerned, doing so entirely without art [drézvoz], considering neither 
the nature nor cause of pleasure, completely without reason [467a 


cerning the soul, some [like medicine] scientific [tezvucai], having 
forethought of some sort for what is best for the soul, and others [li 
cookery] that neglect this, considering here too as before only 
pleasure of the soul and how to get it for her. These occupations 
not concerned to know which pleasure is better and which wor 
caring for nothing other than the fact of gratification. I think thet 
are such occupations, Callicles, and I say this is flattery both in the case 
of the body and of the soul and of anything else whose pleasure ont 
serves without concern for the better and the worse. [so1a—c] D 





"This passage is, I believe, crucial. If the background to the doctrine of. 
soul in Gorgias is as specific as this text implies, and not simply the general 
notion of soul asa moral and cognitive principle suggested by Robinson,*? 
it can be argued that the dialogue exhibits as decisive a movement in tht 
development of the Platonic doctrine of soul as do the Meno and Phaedo, 
although one that is less overt. The analogy between the health of the body | 
and the health of the soul, repeated throughout the earlier dialogues, is 
again the central problem, but it now brought to a resolution. The essential 
point is that whether or not Socrates believes the knowledge of right and 
wrong—here as in Charmides the only thing that can cure the soul—to bea 


49. Robinson, p. 20. 
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civi] and whether or not he believes that he himself possesses it as an expert, 
that knowledge is not to be regarded as a tézvy of any ordinary sort. Here, 
explicitly, as he has implied already in the earlier dialogue, the analogy of 
medicine with soul therapy works only if medicine is purged of all 
preoccupation with means and duncipía as opposed to ends and a theory of 
whole. This view Socrates attributes directly to Hippocrates, of course, 
at Phaedrus 270€ (the argument that it is not possible to know the nature of 
the body without knowing the nature of tò d/ov), where, whatever the 
underlying Hippocratic doctrine really was, itis used once again to link the 
soul and its treatment to knowledge of reality, not to appearance or 
practical suasion. That Socrates’ report of Hippocratic theory has been 
distorted or purified, so to speak, in order to make the analogy work in this 
way, and so too has been distorted in the earlier uses of the analogy, seems 
not impossible, and one might suggest this as a somewhat unorthodox 
approach to the debate over the meaning of tò óZov in Phaedrus.5® This 
conclusion at least is one that might be drawn from Ancient Medicine 20, the 
canonical passage for the Hippocratic theory of medical science. Here the 
writer rejects, in a polemical fashion, the demand that physicians gain 
knowledge about the ultimate nature of man through philosophy and 
advocates that they gain knowledge about “what man is” from the practice 
of medicine: 





the 

















This is what a doctor must know 
his duties, what a man is with respect to foods and drinks and to other 
habits, and what will happen to each from each thing, not simply that 
cheese is bad and gives pain in excess, but what pain and why and 
what part of the man is disturbed. 


really know—ifhe is going to do 


The medical art described here obviously falls somewhere between the 
grounding in absolute principle that Plato calls for in Gorgias and the 
reliance on guzeipia that he loathes. But the pragmatism of Ancient Medicine 
is evident enough to suggest that in the characterization of medicine in 
Gorgi emplary tézv for the treatment of the soul, it is medicine 
that is being likened to the new “Socratic” form of soul therapy as much as 
soul therapy is to medicine. 

Accurate or not, Socrates! view of medicine forms a basis for claiming 
that the relationship of soul and body is now at last, in this dialogue, 
decisively transformed as against the fifth century and that the Gorgias is, in 





30. See Cherniss (1959), n. 700, for a summary of opi 
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terms ofits relationship to the earlier use of wvzý, much more than simply 
transitional text of some kind between a more or less erratic mixture of 
early statements on yogi in Plato and the tripartite scheme of the Republic, 
As I have argued, the doctrine of soul subscribed to by Gorgias himself in 
the Helen, and by whatever other adherents there were to similar psychoso- 
matic ideas, stressed a productive, therapeutic analogy between soul and 
body such that yoy#j—and thus bodily behavior, social character, and even 
health—could be treated by an external skill or craft analogous to me= 
dicine, itself understood as an empirically founded tézvy. In Plato thi; 
pragmatic analogy is, as early as Charmides, moralized beyond recognitioi 

with the result that the analogy becomes purely an abstract one, while 
those things that were once regarded as practical treatments for the psycho 
somatic soul are relegated to the role of cookery in treating the body. 
































into more abstract ideas of soul. 

This careful revaluation of the analogy of soul to body in Gorgias, 
believe, can be claimed as the first unmistakable antithesis in Plato of soul 
master and body as subject. But the main point of interest is that 
antithesis has come about not by separating soul and body on religious 
ontological grounds—as we expect and find, for example, in the Phaedo 
but by constructing an extended discussion which assumes, in contrast 
earlier ideas, that body and soul are served by utterly different therapi 
not by a common, or nearly common, therapy addressed to a psychoso- 
matic mixture of body and soul. Between the therapy of body and the” 
therapy of soul there is no longer a sense of practical connection, but i 
Gorgias, as already anticipated in Charmides, an analogy of merely theore=) 
tical and heuristic value. Moreover, Plato now exploits the medical” 
exemplar to the full by the extraordinary new way in which he analogizes 
the very nature of soul to body. As is true when he compares therapies, 
Plato’s success in creating an abstract analogy again entails criticism of the” 
pragmatic and empirical approach of the Helen. For, although external. 
discipline may still benefit the soul (just as the verbal devices of Gorgias can - 
induce, psychosomatically, changes in the soul of Helen), it is the souls! 
capacity for self-regulation, through its own achievement of internal 
regularity and order, that gives it the capacity to achieve cwgpoaivy, and. 
this self-regulation is compared at once to the regularity supposed for the 
body's constituent parts by scientific medicine. 
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“What is the name given to that which derives from order and 
regularity [2k cj táčeóç te kai tod kóapov] in the body?" 


“Health and strength, probably.” 


“And in the soul, for that which derives from order and regularity?” 
[so4b—c] 
The soul’s condition is no longer dependent on chance or external 
influence (506d), as in Helen, but on its inherent possession of proper or 
improper order, that is, we can assume, on the relationship between reason 
and whatever else the soul may contain: 


“But the virtue of each thing—tool or body or soul or any living 
thing—does not come to be at random but by order and rightness 
and art, which is granted for each of them ...” 


“Then the order [kójoc] in a thing that is proper to it [ó éxáarov 
olkcioz] makes good each of the things that are?” 





“And so a soul that has an order of its own [xócuov ... tov éavcijc] is 
better than one which is not ordered?" 


In contrast to the psychosomatic theory of soul, it follows at once that the 
soul that is a self-regulating balance of constituents can never be as wholly 
and helplessly vulnerable to external forces acting upon it as the soul 
portrayed in the doctrine of Gorgias the sophist, which assumed, if we can 
judge from Helen, a far less enlightened notion of medical practice. 

1 do not wish to suggest that this is why Plato gives us in Gorgias the 
first real or detailed view of the conscious soul as something able to 
approximate the notion of “everything mental," 5! and with it the first 
detailed description of the afterlife soul as the survival of this "mental" yet 
personal entity. Obviously these doctrines are the result of the develop- 
ment of, or are to be coordinated with the emergence of (depending on 
one's view of the dialogues), the ontology of the Forms. But the Gorgias 
seems to occupy a crucial place in Plato’s description of the soul, for it 
establishes decisively the essential congruity of the soul with the individual 
human personality, a belief that will be threatened at once by the demon- 
stration of prior cognition based on the universal knowledge of mathematics 
in Meno and by the explicit incorporation at last into the Platonic soul of 
the impersonal ‘life’ functions in Phaedo. Before undertaking these arduous 
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discussions, however, Plato gives us in the Gorgias a dialogue in which both 
the psychosomatic soul of the fifth-century doctors and sophists, and 
afterlife soul of the Orphics and Pythagoreans, are fused and transformed 
into an entity far more personal and comprehensive than any of ii 
predecessors. The relatively volatile psychosomatic yoy} becomes, bya 
truly subtle analogy with scientific medicine and the body, self-regulating 

hierarchical, and responsive to moral discipline in a wholly self-reli 
way. Obviously this analogy has antecedents in the fifth century} 
Democritus’ stable atoms,5? in the remarkably prescient doctrines of 
Heraclitus, and to a degree in any medically inspired idea of soul therapy: 
but here at last it has worked so deeply and centrally into the doctrine of i 
advocate that of itself it defines a separate order of existence. The xóo; 




































y 
could hope to achieve, however much the scheme is based on medical 


notions of body. In turn, the afterlife soul, if I may draw summarily upon 
the splendid suggestion of Halbwachs, 5? reaches the same goal, so to speak, 
by passing from an Orphic or Pythagorean model into what is, in 
great myth that closes the dialogue, a beautiful and unexpected re-creation 
of the Homeric ‘shade’. No longer, however, is this ‘shade’ the corpo} 
shade of Homer but a new “psychic” shade—the survival of “everything 
mental," in a word—for which there is no real antecedent in Gr k 
thought, except perhaps the soul as a balance of reason and desire, creat 
by analogy to the Hippocratic theory of humors, which Plato himself! 
just introduced in the preceding arguments of the Gorgias. 

I therefore view the doctrine of soul in the Gorgias as equal i 
importance to the political and rhetorical themes of the dialogue, for ii 
furnishes an essential base on which all the later soul theory of Plato rests. 
There is never a clear resolution of the contradictions between personal and | 
impersonal views of the soul in Plato, despite the attempts to reach such a 
resolution in the later dialogues. The chief accomplishment of the Gorgias, ^ 
then, is to establish unequivocally, before these problems are fully attacked, 
the identity of soul asa comprehensive personal self and to use that doctrine 
as a way of clearing the air of what are by comparison the shallow and 
morally unacceptable versions of both the animative and afterlife soul that j 
Plato has inherited from others. Viewed against these antecedents, there- 
fore, the Gorgias can be seen as a turning point in the development and 
exposition of Plato's doctrine of the soul. 
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Conclusion 


on which judgment must be 





Despite the erratic quality of the evider ; i 
based and the inherent difficulty of analyzing a culturally bound term like 
yogi}, two specific conclusions are suggested by this study. . 

(1) The development of yozij as a psychological agent in popular 
usage after Homer does not seem to be owed to the introduction into 
Greece of new conceptions of the afterlife or to the development of some 
new sense of psychological self-conception after Homer. Rather, from the 
beginning, wozij is a word whose psychological qualities depend on its 
ability to be felt asa ‘life-force’ word, much like (ujóc, jcop, kip, and uévog 
in Homer. If a conclusion can be drawn on the basis of the literary 
evidence, the absence of yoy) from psychological contexts in Homer. is 
possibly a consequence of the Homeric preoccupation with the voi as 
‘shade’; conversely, the appearance of yoh in such contexts elsewhere can 
be seen as a result of the reduced importance accorded to the yoy as 
‘shade’ outside the Homeric tradition. Whether or not this explanation is 
correct, it is clear that yvzij does not become a psychological agent after 
Homer because of any specific linguistic analogy or, on the other hand, 
because of its ability to assimilate ideas of a religious or philosophical 
character. In late tragedy yoy? succeeds as a psychological agent at the 
expense of the other ‘soul’ words by its capacity to preserve fully the 
psychosomatic connotations of the archaic ‘life-force’, and it seems likely 
that this success is to be coordinated mainly with the complete elimination 
of other ‘life-force’ words from contexts in which they denote the physical 
‘life’ of the man that is lost at death. Although yoy? appears with greater 
frequency in late tragedy, most uses of the word to the end of the fifth 
century remain, therefore, traditional. It is probably this traditional and 
even archaizing quality, suitable to tragedy, that prevents wor from 
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having an important role in Herodotus and Thucydides and accounts f r 
its apparent decline, along with the other Homeric ‘soul’ words, 
ordinary speech. Those occurrences of the word in popular usage that ca 
be seen as innovative are plausibly derived not from speculation about 
something psychological per se but from a more naturalistic view of the 
psychological concomitants of yu as the physical ‘life’. 1 
(2) Outside of popular usage the development of yvy is less easil 


entirely lacking. Perhaps this omission has resulted from the vagaries of 
textual transmission. Yet the silence of fifth-century witnesses to instan 








and occult existence is impressive. Naturalistic views of the yoy), on tht 
other hand, seem to have been more directly connected to the develop 
ment of the yuyij as self. As opposed to direct or explicit interest in 
cognitive functions of yoy), the most important thread here may well havi 

been the development of an oblique analogy between body and soul b: 1 
which rationalistic ideas of the body and its gícic are transferred to the soi 
The argument given above can be recapitulated as follows: (a) The con=_ 
tingent relationship in the Presocratics between the yoy) and “knowing” 
treated loosely by Aristotle as a series of doctrines in which the soul is its 
that which "knows." (b) Only in Heraclitus do instances of vij appear 
which such comprehensive ideas of soul are possible, and these fragments, 

important as they are for the development of the word, nevertheless 
depend in large measure on linguistic and ideological features peculiar to 
Heraclitus. (c) Consistent interest in the moral value of yvyý and the earliest _ 
treatment of yoy? as the correlative of o@a appear in Democritus, — 
Gorgias, and the early medical texts. Here the character of the D plainly 
does not derive from the attachment to it of rational powers arising from 
epistemological speculation or from a growing tendency to separate ‘soul’ 
or ‘mind’ from body. The woy} acquires moral and personal connotations: 
because it is regarded as the psychosomatic gégic of a man, amenable to 
therapy and doctrines like those furnished by scientific medicine for the 
body. The goal of such therapy is emphatically the whole man, if not 
simply health. (d) This sense of voz predominates in Xenophon’s account 
of Socrates and appears with significant frequency as background to the | 
earlier dialogues of Plato. (e) The Platonic use of wv in the earlier 
dialogues involves the moralization and revaluation of many traditional 
contexts of yvy}, but the decisive early use is here taken to be moralization 
of the psychosomatic vui of fifth-century medical and sophistic soul 
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therapy- In the Charmides, first, and then in the Gorgias, Plato treats the 
analogy of soul and body in such a way as to destroy any practical 
psychosomatic connection between soul and body and to re-create the 
therapy of the soul—and thus the soul itself—in the image of an idealized 
form of medical theory. In doing so Plato brings about, perhaps, the first 
genuine separation of yvzý and body in Greck thought, and this achieve- 
ment can be coordinated with the appearance in the Gorgias, for the first 
time, of a fully realized psychological version of the Pythagorean soul. 

Both of these conclusions differ markedly from Burnet's assertion of 
the Socratic "invention" of the idea of the soul. The Platonic use of yoy in 
the early dialogues is in fact radically at odds with traditional usages, and 
Plato himself repeatedly makes us aware of this. It is also true, however, 
that by the late fifth century an important confluence was beginning to be 
formed between yoy) as the archaic ‘life-force’ with its traditional psycho- 
logical characteristics and yoyy} as a naturalistic ‘life-force’ whose psycho- 
logical behavior could be rationally predicted and controlled. On the 
whole the literary evidence shows that by the time of Socrates this merger 
had not yet gained sufficient currency in popular usage to affect the 
language of poetry. Yet it must have been constantly at hand in the oral 
speech of late fifth-century Athens, and as such constituted a significa 
antecedent to the Socratic doctrine of the soul. 














